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Sninuol Johnson Is ofian n . 

aa tl10 most Important 
English writer oP (he elAH 
cenlurj*, and Ills hiograffi™ 

groalosl flcfilwemenls. VBl.unffl 
now (here hos^on^b^g 

bC.pC ry Johni ™*‘ 



literature, II has huiriy praise- 
worthy qualities."' 

— EfghtBBnth-CanluiyStudlet 


“This study of Johnson's mm 
contribution to the genre of bi- 
ography and of his achievement 
In that form, is very welcome-"-' 
A sound and uncomplicated 
study which Is enrich od by oqqy , 
stimulating and even provocs- 
tlvB obaeiT|llons."i‘ 1 t ■ • 

~ ' —Holes and Qfieria 

"One of the most deligh tful sddN 
Uons to Johnsonian scholarship 
In repent; years. ...A rich end 
satisfying examination ur 
Johnson's best work.... Highly 
recommended.'' -choice .; 

"Robert Folkonfljk has per- 
formed p service fbr Jnhnsn- 
njnns everywhere. The book n 
thorqtigli in 1 Its tfoV^ra^8j prwH 
anti sensible latts analysss and. 
ooncluslaus-' If them are Sny 
who doubt the.rJoh.neae and i 
weight of jqhnMn'a btograp 11, ; 

' dal theories hnd performaniss, 


the late nmeiwuui »■ »**- 

rttat German jurist Rudolf von Iher- 
gT (whose direct descendants 
HJg R. Elton and. Olivia 
Newton-John) poured scorn on the 
Slonic heaven of juristic concepts 
Jnd proclaimed the jurisprudence of 
interests. Ever since there has been a 
oHwrins trend in Western societies 
3 legal realism. The 

-todem” tendency is to discount 
the internal coherence and historical 
integrity of law, its claim to mould 
jodeiy and to represent specifically 
knl traditions, procedures and 
Sols. Court decisions have been 
tided to bring out the extent to 
vkkh they allegedly are not and 
(tonol be derived from legal maxims, 
polled principles of law, statutes or 
precedents, but rather reflect wider 
social conflicts and interests. The 
operation of law has rightly been 


Marx and Engels on Law and Laws 
230pp. Oxford: Martin Robertson. £15. 
0 85520 355 2 


MAUREEN CAIN and ALAN HUNT: 
Marx and Engels on Law 

306pp. Academic Press. £12 (paper- 
back, £ 6 . 20 ). H H 

0 12 154 850 3 


recognized to extend far beyond the 
toflrtroom dramas recorded In law 
reports and casebooks— positively in 
lie operation of that “living law” 
journalized in a community’s cus- 
tom, expectations and ways of 
behaving, negatively in the use and 
ibue of threat, negotiation and 
alra-Iegal power which precede or 
replace (he courtroom appearance. 
Die trend has been to de- 
igtSectualize law, to pit life against 
what it written in the law books, 
to demolish the fences which an 
oilier generation bad put up to dis- 


sboye nor outside sodety, but within 
h, tod that it does not simply make 
iB own history. 

AH this, of course, is true. It is not 
.(nerbowever, iiat legal history is 
■ply social, or political or eco- 
cide history— It doer have its 6 wn 
tafowns,. concepts, nodal pointB, 
■a of development. When we go 
mi further to argue that law is or 
A** , be a neutral, flexible and 
Waly characterless ■ - instrument 
ffiMrivc to or Serving uncritically 
flnaled goals and needs alleged to 
w* logical priority over law, that is 
uo another matter. 

^•js.i.recehtlyi anthropology and 
Jwkky. have combined to strebg- 
■■•thh reductive trend, or confu- 


«_ T _, lcipp. Macmil 

COLIN SUMNER; £3.95) ’ 

Reading Ideologies Q 333 25949 1 

An Investigation into the Marxist r"L ~ l 

Theory of Ideology and Law P; F - . B - TUCKI 

328pp. Academic Press. £16.40 
(paperback, £4.95). J72pp. Oxford; 

012 676650 9 0 631 115315 

sion. If law is a method of settling eighteenth an 
disputes in a regularized, predictable did to religlc 
way, then what past Western theor- were many n 
ists called “law" is only one possible were all made 
method among the many practised ferent climate 
by different societies. Anarchic and aspirations as 
violent self-help, or utter lawlessness, ness and cj 
are not the only alternatives to a century Is aolr 
centralized, state-sanctioned, codified The rejectio 

legal system. Hobbes’s social defence authority, of 
theory of law is clearly wrong, both was an import 
logically, and historically. Societies ism and men 
have rules; and quite sophisticated French Enligh 
rules and procedures, without having Revolution.lt 
a sovereign, codes, courts and const- recently by a 
ables. It may be, indeed, that the so-called “lib 
elevation of state-centred law, of the rule of law. of 
will of the sovereign and of a com- abstract and ii 
plex machinery devoted to producing by nineteent! 
stability and justice, is in inverse societies. The 
proportion to the authority of other nize" and “c 
norms: religion, cuBtom and sheer legal relation; 
fellow-feeling and neighbourliness, and not a ma< 
Some theorists make this point by against it the 
saying that law Is only one form of “man 1 ’, "socle 
domination or social control and not “rational" pu 
necessarily the most important or the Not “law an 
most admirable: others reject sodety", “p 

altogether the claim that law Is pro- community* , 
duced by or controlled on behau of providing sec 
sodety, or that it' has independent expression” a 
values. They insist that Taw stands tecting the ei 
not above but within class conflict or ecological di 
other social conflict— that law is the catch-phrases 
will of the ruling dass, of notables or and bear wi 
filites, and seeks to organize social strengthening and 
life In the interest of one group at ity of socialist 
the expense of another, what the of law. These 


BERNARD EDELMAN; 

Ownership of the Image 

Elements for a Marxist Theory of 

Law 

Translated by Elizabeth Kingdom 
and with an introduction by Paul Q. 
Hirst J 

232j>p, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

0 710001037 

P. Q. HIRST: 

On Law and Ideology 

181pp. Macmillan. £8.95 (paperback, 


R. W. MAKEPEACE: 

Marxist Ideology and Soviet Criminal 
Law 

288pp. Croom Helm. £13.95. 

0 70990183 6 


and sodology have immeasurably 
deepened our understanding of the 
nature and functions of law through 
studying it in a wide range of social 
settings. Our increasing awareness of 
the problems and concerns of com- 
munist, socialist and developing 
societies has had the same effect. 


EVGENY PASHUKANlSt societies has had the same effect. 

Law and Marxism The proliferation of new legal areas, 

A General Theory In the Common Law world and out- 

Translated from the 1929 German ride it, has perforce produced new 
translation by Barbara Einhorn and legal attitudes and new views of the 
with an introduction by Chris function nnd appropriate procedures 
Arthur of Inw. as well as a new sense of its 

195pp. Ink Links. limitat ons But the current emphasis 

c 1 7 J .. . on seeing law in context is to put all 

Selected Writings on Marxism and Law the Wfti gK t on the con text and to pay 

n- i_* a r ik. n I-- k.. D., a , ... ... . 


D. F. B. TUCKER; 

Marxian and Individualism 
272pp. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. £12. 
0 631 11531 5 


Translated from the Russian by Peter 
B. Maggs and with an introduction 
by PiersBeime and Robert Shariet 
392pp. Academic Press. £19.80. 

0 12 866350 2 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries pre-history. Today, they have so much 
did to religion— showing that there gained in strength and public appeal as 


were many religions, and that they 
were ail made by men, reflecting dif- 
ferent climates, periods, values and 
aspirations as well as much dastardli- 


to constitute a crisis in lnw and legal 
ideals. 


«„rere an i, d doS;: l tota ,he ,wen,i ' th 

century is doing to law. ments. At the same time, an active 


imury is ooing 10 law. ments. At the same time, an active 

The rejection of traditional, externa! concern for concrete social equality, 


authority, of an authority of origins, 
was an important theme of Protestant- 
ism and tnen, more nakedly, of the 
French Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution. It has been followed more 
recently by a further rejection of the 
so-called “liberal” conception of the 


for the rights and benefits of the 
>> underpriv 1 leged’ , , is leading to a 
constant demand for more and more 
law-making activity directed to 
specific ills on a frankly discriminat- 
ory basis. We do now believe that 
there should be one law for the poor 


very little attention, if any, to the 
internal coherence and values of a 
legal system, of legal institutions, 
concepts and techniques or to. the 
judiciary and the profession so 
closely associated with them, except 
to "expose” them. 

Both Marxism and radicalism, at 
least in England, eschew serious con- 
sideration of law as a system or as a 1 
social Institution. They arc more at 
home with a catalogue of injustices 
than with a theory of justice, with 
bias and distortions of the legal pro- 
cess than with the nature and func- 
tion of law, with the politics of the 
judiciary than with the role of legal 
traditions, techniques and values. 
Thus one of the very best Marxist 


rule of law. of the authority, that is, of an( j another for the rich— substituting 


books published in England in recent 
years, E. P- Thompson’s Whigs and 
Hunters, a study of the origins of the 


abstract and impersonal laws, elevated 
by nineteenth-century thinkers and 
societies. The call now is the "huma- 
nize" and “demythologize" law and 
legal relations, to make law a servant 
and not a master, to set up over it and 
against it the values and demands of 


benevolent discrimination In law for 
the hard extra-legal inequality of 
concrete social life. 


1723 Black Act against poaching, 
begins with a fundamental mis- 
take— the belief that that Act is 
imponanl in eighteenth-century legal 
history. It has no such importance; it 


iw a servant Without question, the new critical i 5 illuminating for eighteenth ^century: 
) over it and attitudes to law and legal ideals have social and political history. It cpuld 
demands of .done much to . alleviate particular have .been repealed without hny ; 
idle", or the injustices and something to raise (he significant 1 change in the structure of 


“man 1 ’, "society", "the people", or the injustices and something to raise (he 
“rational" pursuit of “rational" goals, critical standard of legal thinking and 
Not “law and order", but “steering legal discussion; Law, in English- 
sodety", “promoting equality and speaking countries. Is no longer uni- 
community , planning for the nlture, yeraally seen as an art, or more areu- 
providihg scope for creativity,, “self- rately as a craft or technique that 
expression" and the natural life, pro- makes po wider Intellectual demands 
tecting the environment and averting on its practitioners. In these coun- 
ecolbfical disaster are the popular , tnes it is now much more generally 
onMit-niivaDM nf (nHav Thpv rp.nn*sAnf recortiizedt 1 as It has loos been on 


significant 1 change in the 
English law, though 
eighteenth-century Enj 
attitudes. , 


[h not in 
inglish class . 


catch-phrases of today. They represent recognized,: as It has long been on sophistipa 
and bear witness to a remarkable the continent of Europe, that law is a m land l ail 
ctMinathMiina.arid Increasing DODular- central field in social Science, loc al and 'absh 

social thinking. The 


An [Important item in. eighteenth- 
century legal hjstoiy, by contrast,, is. 
the development of genuine or at 
least better security of title, and of fi 
sophisticated separation of Interests 
in land and the consequent extension 
and. 'abstraction oif mortgageability,- 
whlch helped to revolutionize, both 


itv of socialist And soaological critiques administration, social thinking, me watch helped to revolutionize tjqtn 
of law. These, of course! have along pewer disciplines of anthropology lay and the; economy. One could 
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give an interesting Marxist account 
of that: so far as I know, R. S. Nealei 
la the only historian who has sought 
to do so. If we take such really cen- 
to! items in legal history as the 
1 thirteenth-century development of 
! possessory assizes, of novel disseisin 
' and man d' ancestor, they stand in 
the most intereating and fundamental 
conflict with the feudal authority of 
the baronial courts and with feudal 
emphasis on status and title in the 
competing writ of right, which they 
i ousted In importance. Consideration 
' of this development, and of the role 
of possession in the Common Law 

g enerally, creates a strong presump- 
on against the Marxist view of law. 

, Here is an opportunity for Marxist 
legal historians to do some real 
thinking. It has not been taken up. 

Collectivism, A. V. Dicey wrote 
three-quarters of a century ago, did 
not come into the world with a 
theory of law and sKfll has not 
attained to one. Karl Marx was the 
son of a lawyer. He began his career 
as a law student end later made 
some highly successful appearances 
on bis own behalf in court in Col- 
ogne, defending himself against 
charges of slandering officials and 
inciting insurrection during the 1848 
revolution. Nevertheless, he wrote 
almost nothing extended or systema- 
tic about law, if we except a few 
early newspaper articles In which he 
proclaimed the Indissolubility of mar- 
riage (at least according to its '•prin- 
ciple", if not quite in fact), the 
impropriety of new laws robbing the 
poor of old customary rights, and the 
need for the law-giver to reject the 
alien intrusions of religion and the 
demands of sectional Interests. 


laws) thematically, in accordance 
with the Althusserian belief that law 
is to be understood in relation to the 
three principal “structures" in 
societies— the economic, the Ideolog- 
ical and the political. The result is 
neither clear nor simple, and the 
commitment to an Althusserian 
Marxism is painfully obtrusive, but 
the serious reader, able to think for 
himself, will get far more out of this 
book. Cain and Hunt have a concep- 
tion of theory, even if not of 
genuinely legal theory— Phillips has 
neither. But Cain and Hunt have 
sifted Marx and Engels carefully, 
arranged the extracts IntelLigently 
and done a much less sloppy job 
than is customary among many of 


concept of totality and puts great 
emphasis on that side of Marx which 
•sees men as making their own hls- 
tOiy. He gives an interesting account 
of ' the analyses of property to be 
found - in . Marx, Pashukanls and 
Renner and himself prefers political 
struggle rather than economic pro- 
duction as the "key" to law. 

Non-Marxists will turn with 
relief— though not for instruction on 
the theory of law— to two new books' 
which are not written from within 
the field. D. F. B. Tucker’s Marxism 
and Individualism, the work of a 
political theorist in the University of 
Melbourne, Is reminiscent, in its 
moral seriousness, care and lack of 
stridency, of Graeme Duncan's Marx 


their English Marxist confreres. Only str L d TO»° f Graeme Duncan’s Man 
historians interested in Marx’s and . Ml “- Tucker reconsiders the bis- 
Enaels's attitudes to specific laws as mo f od 1 oIo fi[ 1 H “ d the ethics of 
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. Most of his life from then on Marx 
spent under the self-imposed duty oi 
wading through "economic fflth”. 

! seeking to prove that the "secret" of 

■ law, or politics, ideology and the 

■ State lay, In each case, in something 
else— in productive forces and rela- 
tions of production, in' the class 

i struggle. In the "material” life of 
society, in the truly human, self- 
managed society he worked for and 
predicted, there would be no law and 
no State. The conflict of rights and 
dudes, the narrow horizons of 
bourgeois law, and the abstraction 
and alienation of legal systems would 
have been totally overcome. Before 
that happy end, there would be no law 
ui general s but only slave-owning, 
feudal, capitalist'Iaw. Of socialist law 
or a specific socialist legal system he 
did not conceive. . 

..On all ' sorts of grounds, then, 
Marx, gqd also Engels,, refused : to 
take »— 3 — — — 
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: ■ for .them, the 1 mode of ; production. 

1 the cconomlcorganizi,tlOD , 6f society, 
Ute class struggle, the will of the 
State and through it the will of the 
■ruling class. It sanctified and pro- 
. tected social arrangements. It did not 
crpate them and it whs not a funda- 
. mental social arrangement Itself. 

•> iPor those interested in the specific 
.. contribution of : Idw to' society, : ini a 
■ tbeqcy of law 83 a coherent system of 
• concepts,, norn]S and rules, and as the 
. . ™ '.an, .abiding 'concern' with : 

collections mpka' dfepli^ng 
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distinct from law will prefer to read 
Phillips. The incapacity to distinguish 
laws which are part of a legal system 
and a legal tradition from those 
which are mere regulations that 
could be changed tomorrow without 
affecting the character of the legal 
system is common to both bodes 
and, as we shall see, to most Marx- 
ists In this field. 

Cain and Hunt's book is 
representative of the growing interest 
in elaborating and promoting Marx- 
ism In continental Europe, England, 
North America and Australia Tn the 
past decade. That revival has moved 
through the Marxian humanism and 
earnest rationality and moralism of 
the Frankfurt School into Althus- 
serian structuralism, with its sophisti- 
cated mixture of idealist mystification 
and nidi less concentration on the 
class struggle — Leninism masquerad- 
ing as “deep” philosophy— and with 
all culture treated as ideology. 

The new trend has produced a 
whole series of journals and of books 
parading as "critical" (but not of 
Marxism) and as relating law. State 
and society. They are at their 
best— which Is usually not very 
g0O i d T -in so^o-Iegal studies (micro- 
sociology of law as opposed to 
macro-sociology), In drawing atten- 
tion to specific malevolence or injus- 
tice and in studying, as E. P. Thomp- 
son does, the speini and, politic?! his- 
tory which surroupds legal enactment ' 
and sentencing or punishment. When 
this work pretends to be conceptual, 
to deal with legal concepts, with 
theory of law, with law as itself a 
“structure", it is pompous, cofifuBed 
and devoid of Insight or bite. Much 
of Colin Sumners. Redding 
Ideologies: an Investigation Into the 
Marxist 'Theory of Ideology ond Law 
is a reasonably clear pre 
■ structuralism, semiology 
stnictufalisra. With lts7L..._„„„„ „ M 
symptom alic reading, the book will 
be ,pf some Interest to those con- 
cerned with the. extent to which we 
cannot escape ; reading janythimg 
through the nrism of OUr own 
“ideqlpgtes". .Only : eighty of its 300 
pages even pretend to he; devoted to 
raw and they are the weakest part of 
the book, contrasting various Marxist 

trflnrtft Knt KaIma 


Marxism clearly and intelligently and 
looks at C. B. Macphersoirs concep- 
tion of possessive individualism, con- 
trasting it with utilitarian indi- 
vidualism and radical individualism 
(as propounded by John Rawls and 
Ronald Dworkin). He seeks to 
show— none too plausibly— that Marx 
was a methodological and ethical 
individualist and that we can there- 
fore reconcile socialism with die con- 
cern for human rights and individual 
autonomy. His book is a contribution 
to an important mainstream debate 
about political theory and the rela- 
tionship between socialism, the indi- 
vidual, and democracy, to which 
Marxists do not contribute. It does 
not pretend to be a study in the 
theory of law. 

R. W. Makepeace’s Marxist Ideol- 
ogy and Soviet Criminal Law , a 
much . less able and less theoretical 
book, giveB a reasonably accurate 
and detailed account of the 
development of Soviet criminal law 
between 1917 and 1977, setting It in 
political contexts and, much less suc- 
cessfully, in the context of Marxist 
ideology; The section on Marxist 
theory of law and crime is the weak 
est part of the book. When it comes 
to a confrontation between conflict- 
ing positions, Makepeace is ready to 
live up to his name and he is never, on 
any aspect of Soviet law and Marxist 
legal theory, original of perceptive. 

■ If Marxist-; radicals are- making 
some impact 1 oh ifiw teachera and 
students ft Is not because they have a 
theory of law or deal freshly and 
significantly with the history of legal 
thought and the foundations of legal 
philosophy. It ■ is riot even because 
they take law seriously in its. own 
right. It is rather because they are 
Impatient with law.. An Australian 



™uphotogmnlte the one on the cover Is taken from Art of the Photogram; 
Photography Wthout a Camera (11 lip. New York: Taplinger, $19.h)bv 
Norman S. Weinberger. This lavishly illustrated book explains the baric 
process of making photograms (produced by placing an object on phoiosraphk 
paper and temporarily exposing it to light), how to create special effects t wi 
tones and how the use of opaque and translucent objects can produce dramatic 
and unusual Images. 


. few attempts which have been 
made in recent years to develop a 
. radical theory of the legal process 
reveals a disturbingly high ravel of 
. Intellectual poverty and theoretical 
sterility. Hpw else cotild one 
evaluate a theoretical project 
which seems to- devote a major 


attempt to assess, as legal theory; Ik 
competing interpretations of Reaoa 
and Pashukanls, treating each withthe 
respect due to him. In the English- 
speaking world they are not. ,. 

There is, perhaps,' no belter indica- 
tion of the enormous gulf between 
contemporary "Mandsr 1 ideology n 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Eorope, 
and the People’s Republic of u» 
since the fall of the Gang of Four, 
and both classical Marxian aid ndl- 
thap .ihe 
ccmmuoto 
, elevate the sorts! 

i , iegai orders by their lun(:uun or «*w-iu socialist sodttlcs, 

changing social and economic func- irhe 3' see jt m representing the rtffl- 
tiond, Is complex, pluralist, and sODh-' vtion interest, safeguarding ajfcfiOT- 

isticated. Pashukanls believed that law' f ' ,rHno fh ~ vuaranleemg FS 

was a specific way of viewing and 


was denounced, imprisoned • and 
murdered by Stalin In the late 1930s. 
Both insisted that law was not an 
ideology but ; a . material force. 
Rentier rejected the notion: that law 
was part of the superstructure and 
insisted that Marx’s Capital was an 
extended treatise on two funda- 
mental legal categories— the institu- 
tion of ownership and th6 contract of 
service — in the conditions 'of a capi- 
tals! production based on those Insti- 
tutions. The resultant picture of law 


isticated. Pashukanls believed that few ' tectin 8 the citizens, P iar 1 a . n,ee ?J n 2| 

md . Wife andthe properwoddDg ofwgJ 

un- 
commodity • avw.vu‘8 "ft 

- 3 ns the Bulgarian Neno Nenovw 


whs a specuic way pt viewing and ana me propw 

organizing society, expressing the fun- Institutions, and 
dafhental categories of commodity vating. Nor, according to such 

J -- - - •* - 3 as the Bulgarian Neno Nenovsn 

recent Chinese discussions, does,® 

• J. V *— -* — — ..»<.«>, loslcu an me law do all this only in ^odaiistsqaeno- 

and: emphasizing, the political ■ dis- principle of the juridical subject the There are legal piwapt*. 
toncp between . itself and its object? - abstract and autonomous individual : techniques which (and 
Because . radical. : legal : theorists . standing; before the law and 1 In a of P ast societies) serve the 

l; -'- relation* of .wudity and^'qulvalence ati. reflect objective. 50 da!»^ 
With all other juridical subjects, includ- requirements and are hentsW* ^ 
.State, Law was thus 1 fan-. P ne social sysWm' to anoUier. j .. ■ 
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In absence of the artist 

By John Bayley 


s. SCHOENBAUM: jj 

William Shakespeare: Records and o 
Images ,c 

293pp. Scolar Press. £38. 
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T S Eliot once observed that though JJ 
Shakespeare’s laundry bills would not = 
be of any obvious importance to our 
understanding of him . a scholar might a 
one day appear who would reveal their “ 
53 significance. In his admirable J 
William Shakespeare: A Documentary J 
Life Professor Schoenbaum was far too J 
sensible to claim such a role; though he ? 
produced every scrap of documentary ' 
evidence he left it to speak, of not to ‘ 
speak, for itself. In this successor ' 
vSume the facsimiles are handsomely * 
' reproduced, together with a gallery of 
poWaits, and the author concentrates ’ 
on some Shakespearean episodes - the J 
Mouiitjoy affair, the Welcombe Encio- j 
sure - whose complications are best i 
fitted to explanation by documentary 
display. Henas a perspicacious chapter 1 
ort Shakespearean handwritings, and 
an even more fascinating one, copious- 
ly illustrated, on the forgeries of Ire- 
land and Collier. 

Eliot, as waa not uncommon with 
him, was being deviously playful. The 
real point his comment makes, by 
inversion, is that what is in general true 
of scholarly literary research Is empha- 
tically not true of Shakespeare. We can 
be sure that if new facts were ever 
unearthed about him they would only 
increase the bafflement, not dispel it. 
The mystery would remain; it does -not 
depend on facts about the man but on 
the relation of the man to what he did . 
a relation apparently unlike that of any 
olher author to his works. It is prob- 
ably true that writers have tended to 
become more and more identified with 
' their work: the consciousness of one’s 
^position as a - writer is in our day • 
virtually coincidental with what one 
writes. And garrulity about creation • 
now tends to be the trademark of the 
creator* But though romanticism and 
the mass media have tended to turn 
writing into self-advertlsemeru ; it 
would be. a mistake to suppose that 
; things were not .much the same in the 
Elizabethan age. Marlowe and Nashe 
and Ben Jonson were' clearly as garru- 
lous about -'their work, and as much 
identified with it . as Antony Burgess or 
.Nprriiip Mailer. 1 

Thus every document that Dr 
Schoenbaum takes .up discovers an 
hraente. Shakespeare does not live in 
tu fttiifly' and business dealings, any 

1 tnore than in his attitude to his “art". It 
. n nof surprising, that the most promis- 
;tfig Way -of -'^finding” him today has 
.: seemed to many, to lie in the text, in the, 

- agnificahoe of different versions and 
possible revisions. The key text would 

- j of course be King Lear. Can 1 we find 
• ! S*re,a Spakespeare pinned down arid 
v . indent Ified ■ by his own ; second 
. i jmghtej revealed like any other artist 
hy the seriousness with which, he takes 
“J? tit? It does' Seem, a promising idea; 

•: **yror, Stone, iUrkdwi'tz,-' and other 
godem scholars n6t yet published 
„ WVetrieairfa sense to put it in a more 

- WaythanQreg ipnce did;, and 

' bn-, artist iVho tike SamUel 

. rSSS?* Tdm Sfoppard kpo^s the 

hichldentli 
How easy it 
y; telling a ; : 
at he : wai 
idMetlida). 


stands and embraces that identifica- 
tion. Shakespeare the a nisi, in this 
sense, is no more credible than images 
of Shakespeare as soldier, scholar, 
lover. 

What dissolves all of them is the gap 
between capacity and intention, that 
combination of the finest art with the 


most profound and tranquil indiffer- 
ence. we need not postulate such an 
indifference in Shakespeare himself. 


but only point to the lack of it in the feel 
of other Elizabethan plays, or modern 
plays, where the author is visible in the 
very concentration with which he 
brings the thing off. It is meaningless to 
ask whether Shakespeare produced an 
ideally great King Lear, which trans- 
mission and performance have cor- 
rupted, even though wc cun be sure the 
play was carefully planned dramati- 
cally and scenically and probably re- 
vised too. And yet its effect as a work 
of art depends on its wholly contingent 
condition. Ripeness is all in the sense 
that what is contingent or superfluous 
is fulfilled in the same measure as what 
is sublime, and each has a complete 


tent or Michelangelo painting the 
Sistine roof in Hint wonderful image of 
concentrating genius - “Like a long- 1 
legged fly upon the stream / His mind 
moves upon silence" - Forebore to lake 
the Bard as an example of it. And the 
textual seekers who wish to identify the 
true artist in his intended effect really 
represent the last infirmity of the “1 
like to think" school, as does in his own 
more imponderable way the general 
critic. It is distinctly surprising that 
the structuralist or deconstructionist 
schools have shown reluctance to use 
their methods on Shakespeare, for the 
absence of an author in his text should 
in theory suit them very well; one can 
Imagine the successive transports of 
meaning to be discovered by an 
approach in the manner of Derrida; 
and such indeed would not be all that 
different from any other interestingly 
subjective Shakespearean interpreta- 
tion. But it may be significant that 
deconstructionists prefer in practice 
the kind of authors - from George 
Eliot to lan Fleming - who are thor- 
oughly identified with the mode of 
their creations; in Shakespeare’s case 


local enclosures, and the suffering they 
cause to the poor, that lie takes poison. 
Bond's dramatized image is interest- 
ing, because it is the only attempt so far 
to make something out of what has 
generally been regarded tis a tedious 
and marginal area of Shukespcnriana. 

In fact and as usual nothing emerges 
from which an inference can oc drawn. 

A powerful landowner, Wiliam Combe 
was attempting to enclose an area 
near Stratford on which Shakespeare 
had a lease for its arable produce. The 
Stratford Corporation were unani- 
mous in resisting this enclosure of these 
Welcombe tithe lands, and the papers 
of Thomas Greene, fellow townsman 
and occasional poet, record that 
Shakespeare, just returned toiown at a 
time wnen the enclosure debate was 
active, was in agreement with his 
son-in-law Hall - “they think there will 
be nothing done ut all". They were 
right. Combe’s efforts were frustrated 
without reference to Shakespeare’s 
apparent policy of masterly inactivity 
in the matter; two years after his death 
f Combe was finally defeated in a judg- 
i ment delivered by, among others, the 


Janssen, the Felton, the Ashbourne, 
the Grafton. None has the faintest 
claims to authenticity, which is re- 
served for the bust in Stratford church 
and the Droeshout engraving with Ben 
Jonson's little poem, and both these 
are in genera! repellent to modern taste 
- though A. L. Rowse has recorded a 
one-man enthusiasm for the Droes- 
hout ("That searching look of the eyes 
understanding everything, what a fore- 
head, what a brain!”). The Chandos 
might be a good likeness of Shyloek in 
the flower of his age. long before that 
unfortunate business with Antonio, 
and the. golden car-ring thut peeps 
coyly from ihe dusky coiffure raises 
farther tremors of implication for our 
own time. Earlier the portrait bothered 
the purists, a word that in this context 
has to bear distinctly racialist over- 
tones. “Hard to believe declared 
Spielmann. “that Lhis face of distinctly 
Italian type, represents one of the pure 
English Shakespeare stock of the Mid- 
lands.*' None the less it has a long 
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in his admirable essay 'U aweet Mr 
Shakespeare, I’ll hove his picture ; The 
changing image of Shakespeare’s per- 
son". to which Schoenbaum expresses 
grateful acknowledgments. 

The Ashbourne, by no means a 
contemptible portrait, was once pct|Ju- 
lur for Us Dir of melancholic and 
romantic distinction, though Schoen- 
bnum remarks that it is in fact painted 
with "an almost Spanish sobriety”. 


m 
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: ihis engraving (1796) by Silvester Ear 
‘family of Wifflam-Henry Ireland, the ; 
father, Samuel, was probably more gull 
' him but also his mistress pud their twO'd 
refers to a Wllllam-Hemy forgery whip! 
• work by thd scholar Malone unmasking 
off the Stage. The engraving which Her 
; with the detractors telling the - Bard: 

relation with the other. It is an indica-. 

■ tion of Shakespeare's distance not only . 
from the play but from the intellectual 
fellowship of judgment and, discus- 
sion, in our day or his own. Probably he 
never wrote a line for the exigent love 
of the .thing itself. 

: It-fe something like this which gives 

its total unreality to evbry. irriage of 
him, and subsumes- even ^he. most 
sophisticated one under the fbnd Jtead-. 

. ingof tte "! like to think ^tiopLEyep 
; the sardonic Strachey -liked to think’ 

.was bored with everything but poetry, 
and was looking forward to Composing 
sor|te more of ft in Ws re bf e l^ ent ;.^ 
Wilson; for tWvldea- that. 


null. r ulllKCflf M/jiuHnm, wx -- > ' : V “ , 

ng performed in. 1796 at Drury Lane With Kemble in the cast. A 
eared two days before thi performance arid the play was hooted , 
ibutes to “W. Hogarth ", Is accompanied by it poem Which ends , 
re disgrace thy pdge.lQitr. Bhins were gone a pilgrimage if 


There was a furore in the 1930s when 
X-rays revealed whnl was thought to be , 
an Earl of Oxford painted beneath;, but 
experts de materialized this, and the 
coat of arms thm went with it. Repaint- 
ing had been done to satisfy the later 
market for supply-portraits of 
Shakespeare, and the subject appears- 
in facL to be Sir Hugh Hamersly, n. 
■successful haberdasher and Lord i 
Mayor of London, dubbed in 1628. 
There is a certain propriety in the facti 
that his background was similar to 
Shakespeare’s and his success precisely i 
of the sort that Shakespeare would i 
have most appreciated. ! 

The Grafton is in some ways the; 
'most .'touching of ail the "I like toi 
think” images, The rather insipid 
youth has a gentle look, certainly, and 
in putting it as' the frontispiece of The. 
Essential Shakespeare Dover Wilson! 
was loo scrupulous^ to make any. claim; 
beyond saying that "the reader may' 
.find it useful ip trying to frame his own; 
ifnage of Shakespeare", and that it may, 
■remind him tjiat the.Bard was; after-all, . 
.once Voting. It is not .hartj to imagine : 
the Grafton Sitter writing a few love-, 
sonnets, but thev Would not, one feels. 


the .pleasures of play and slgnjficfititih 
would be too muqh haunted by agora- 
phobia. Modem critics may be wise to 
leave him to more old-fashioned: ‘I like • 
tO think" subjectivists. • : 

Schoenbaum is often witty at the 
expense of the, Shakespeare^ industry, 
but’he Is never deririve, and hi? own 
negativism is impeccable: Shakespeare, 
never threatens, to come to life in his 


magines the Bard at. wr^pr.pIa)J-H; 
joints out' that Sir Sidney Lee* writing 

5 for the scrupulous but in* 
litigant and 'man -‘of. ana|rsi 

pnirtA debt 


it, not want 


knificfitibti Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
\ by agoro- Chamberlfli hr and ; Sir | Edward Coke, 
be wise to ShakeSpeare’i dfoponpc interest had 
ned'T like beeH involved, and dld he also consider 
. ‘ theriiorality of ihe; question and histert 

' to wash his clean linen jn public, as any 
tty at Ihe selF-reSpfccpng, dramatist and author 
“^industry, wofld da today? Such honours would 
id his own ■ seerii to- lie -'only ' with thd Bailiff of 
lakespeare Stratford, who pn: Christina* eve' 1616 
life in his p Bnne( i an ipimedipte aiid Valiant heply , 
Lrdlv ever:, ^ Go^be's cfaiftny* plausive applica-. 
irplayl He tion. Schoenbaum reproduces both of : 

a»Jhid I 

' ■ “ ■ Healso gives us firie ftill-page repro*. 

. dtictions of the * L ShakespCare’\ por- 
mikeriite tnti<s> Bower, the Oiandos, the, 
a Tn -child: ■ ‘-i' 

mlrtitt debt ‘ ‘'KingUar'jA 


t the timei (twq. volumes; 
jet 10 have and; ' / London 


who gave Dover Wilson such horrors, ! 
Iqoks is if- he might be capable of 1 -, 
anything. The whole mystery is found- 
ed ujptqp incongruity - between the; 
Spirit arid the flesh, createfhand crea- 
tion; what Was fell by lhose who knew 
hirit Und what is felt now - and the 1 
pudgy' features of the bust are the best, 
illusti'aiion.bf it. Valdry; and H|nryi 
James, fait that Udie turned geiuus I 
into its true as it was expressed by j 
Mallarmd, "Te| qu’en lul-m6me erifin * 
I’dtemild le change” -.but tills has not 
happened to Shake^pMre, TTiere is riot ; 
fcdongfrTrf.wbB* H wfls re makb hlrti 
|wh at Jhe Iras : since 'become. As ■ with : 
other mysteries .the impossibility re-; 
mafriS: untoticned. 


e , Orwell’s a 
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Things the PR man forgot to say 
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By E. S. Turner 


MILTON MOSKOW1TZ, MICHAEL 
KATZ, ROBERT LEVERING; 
Everybody's Business 
An Almanac 

oMTx and Row ' £12 - 95 - 


The authors of this massive exercise in 
“irreverence" say. (hey are out “not so 
much to muckrake” as to pierce the 
reclusive ness of American big business 
nnd point lo what is really distinctive 
about each major company. If. despite 
the best intentions, muck keeps stick 
ing to the rake, and Company A i« 
demonstrably a "mob-related" scoff 
law, and Company B has errant direct- 
ors sentenced to perform community 
work, and Company C is torced to lure 
an actress to apologize for a year on 
television for its false advertising 
claims, then so much more fun for the 
rest of us. 

The book is everybody’s business in 
the sense that it contains grist for the 
radical, the ecologist, the Third World- 
er and the seeker-out of discrimina- 
tion as well as valuable pointers for 
those who arc keen to make a quick- 
million or two wit hou t actua lly sh utt i ng 
the gales of mercy on mankind; it has 
ammunition for both friends and foes 
of multinationals; !! is a fine source for 
social historians; it is of service to the 
trend-spotter; it contains plots, mar- 
vellous plots, for the novelist; it could 


regarded as confused” or . . the 
foremost killer among American coal 
mines in 1972 . . . Consolidation's 
record For deaths is phenomenal . , 

“In The Public Eye” is where one 
reads about anti-discrimination suits 
(against Pepsi-Cola. Reader's Digest 


first doll with pronounced breasts, also 
had a brush with the law. Forty-onc- 
year sentences on two directors, a man 
and a woman, for juggling the accounts 
were commuted to 500 hours of charit- 
able work spread over five years. The 
woman director withdrew to start 
another business, still bosom- 
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and the Washington Post, among u,l . OIllt:r uusmess, sun dumjih- 
others), violations of cease and desist one nt a ted. j 0 promote her prosthetic 
orders, evasions of taxes and sanctions, breas j s for mnslectomy patients she 
questionable gifts, infringement would open herblquse to reporters and 

invite them, hv feeiino. which 


actions and pollution wrangles. The 
record is not all negative. There are 
companies solemnly slogging away at 
“affirmative action programmes" (in 

rpcnpcl nf hirinn I -i 


invite them, by feeling, to decide which 
breast was real. There are not many 
reference books which follow through 
with information like this. 


respect of hiring minorities) and doing Many of our own captains of indus- 


. t ® own i-upimns or maus- 

all sorts of neighborly things", like try could read Even' body's Business 
buying and running sports teams. The with advantage, not 'so much to learn 
Prudential right now has it in its power how to subvert governments or move 
to decide whether to let the city of factories out of reach of the unions but 


M „ , .. — , — ui icnuiui me unions, out 

tod ° * he neighbourly to see what sort of pronouncements a 
thine. Henry Ford II has been trying resolute and united board with the 
hard to save down-town Detroit. courage of its grievances can get away 


There is a liycs-of-the-saints fascina- 


Iritish insurance cam- 


. isa nvi»-ui-ine-saini5 taseina- insurance com- 

mon about the crisply summarized P an y W, H be the first to run an advertis- 
careersof the early go-get lers like Gail In 8 campaign, like that of Aetna, 
Borden (the great condenser, who stacking juries for awarding huge 
urged his pastor to condense his ser- ®. ua ! s > n malpractice and accident suits? 

Which chnlrinnn ic rvaHi; in <i 


mons), the Lutheran Heinz, the Men- 
tion lie Hers hey and the Seventh Day 


sums in malpractice and accident suits? 
Which chairman is ready to follow (he 
union Camp spokesman who told 


Adventist Kellogg. William Dnnforth. c «rp ,n B environmentalists: "It prob- 
S c “e r of Purina High Octane Baby won't hurt mankind a whole hell 
Pig Chow and Purina Horse Chow of 8 ,0, in the long run if the whooping 
Checkers, was n strong Bible man who crane doesn’t quite make it"? 
olso believed in callisthenics for his Those who would flinch from savin* 



the gates of mercy on mankind; it has also believed in callisthenics for his Those who wn„id <v ' 

ammunition for both friends and foes workers. He died at cighty-two waiting such Chinas W BBlfG^^^^B ' 
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Veneration made vulgar 


By Jon athan Sumption 

PETER BROWNi 
The Cult of the Saints 
Its Rise and Function in Latin Christ- 
ianity 

187pp. SCM Press. £6.95. 

Q 334 00285 0 

The cult of saints, in one form or 
another, is a feature of almost every 
religion with a mass following. The 
great shrines of Mecca and Karbala 
are not the only Islamic shrines, 
although they may be the only. repu- 
table ones. At the margins ofTewish 
orthodoxy spiritual heroes have been 
venerated at their tombs, and among 
Christians, even Protestants are not 
Immune. The Quaker leader George 
Fox, who died in 1691, drew few pil- 
grims to his shrine but he left a Book 
of Mlrades recording more than a 
hundred and fifty marvellous feats 
(or the edification of his followers. 

Most Protestants have, however, 
impllcitiy endorsed the conclusion 
which David Hume reached two cen- 
turies ago that the cult of saints is a 
form of polytheism conditioned by 
the intellectual limitations of the 
masses: "the vulgar, that is Indeed all 
mankind a few excepted". Hume loft- 
ily called them. Applying Hume's 
views to the early history of Christ- 
ianity Edward Gibbon propounded a 


theory which has ever since held the. 
field: the cult of saints, with its 
attendant’ panoply of feast-days, 
relics and pilgrimages, was a symp- 
tom of the corruption of the Christ- 
ian Church which occurred when it 
sought, after' the peace of Constan- ' 
line, to became a mass religion. It 
found itself obliged to sink to the 
level of the least sensitive of its 
potential convert;: 

The imagination, which had been 
^.raised by. a gainful effort to the 
r contemplation and worship of the 
Universal Cause, eagerly em- 

braced such inferior objects of 
adoration ah were more propor- 
tioned to its gross conceptions and 
imperfect faculties. The sublime 
and. simple- theology of- the primi- 
tive -Christians was . gradually cor- 
1 ,nipted; •• and-." the- monarchy of 
, l)wen, , -already , clouded by 

metaphysical,.: subtleties - was 

■ degraded -by the introduction of -a 

■ r popular mythology - which tended 

to restore the reign of polytheism. 
n TWs passage , is . quoted . by Peter 
. 2I 0 *” « a; succinct .statement of 
‘ he «ljjithe *‘|twptier model" of 
ous, history, a model which this 
r“ devoted, to, proving superfi- 
WUpd wrong, . \ - ■ • 

vl (Mil Mye something . to say 
rout Professor Brown’s . argument in 
nt, but;. before firiaUy leaving 

E iLhasUo be said -that when 
df its 'patronizing tone and 
Native- pverfone, 1 his theory ex- 
- rise incontrovertible truth, 
the saints Was not part' ot 


The doctrine of intercession, which 
marks the point where veneration 
became worship, was substantially 
the creation of Origen and Cyprian 
of Carthage, both writing in the 
mid-third century. But tne mira- 
cles which God performed through 
his saints (the ultimate extreme to 
which the doctrine of intercession 
went) did not become an important 
feature of Christian life until the 
period with which Professor Brown is 
principally concerned, the late fourth 
and fifth centuries, the age of 
Ambrose, Augustine and Paulin us of 
Nola. . t 

Gibbon was right, then, to point 
out that the cult of the sqints dates 
from a period when Christianity was 
rapidly expanding, and seeking to 
make itself attractive to more than 
the lower middle class of the eastern 
cities who had previously set the 
tone. The question is whether this 
was a coincidence. Although he does 
not actually say so, it Is implicit in 
Professor Brown’s account of the cult 
that it was. 

Popular religion in late antiquity 
has to be studied at many removes. 
The sources have obvious limitations, 
and “the vulgar" hardly ever speak 
through them in their own words. 
Professor Brown is therefore obliged 
to found himself primarily on the 

B and theological writings of the 
; elite, who were not always 
particularly observant of the doings 
of their inferiors, nor particularly 
understanding of their thoughts. Ana 
the conclusion which these sources 
naturally suggest to him is that the 
love and veneration of "dead human 
beings" (as they are called through- 


which Augustine relates with evident 
enthusiasm. 

WhaL had changed Augustine's 
mind was the success of popular 
heresies, particularly Donatism, in 
North Africa during the forty years 
which he spent at Hippo. In the 
twenty-second book of The City of 
God ne was quite explicit about the 
reason for his new-found enthusiasm 
for miracles. They were dramatic 
demonstrations of the power of God 
to unbelievers; and to heretics also 
because they were wrought by relics 
preserved in Catholic churches in 
the custody of the Catholic clergy. 
Augustine's devotion to St Stephen 
was much more than' the personal, 
almost mystical devotion of Paulinus 
to St Felix. He was most anxious that 
the saint's miracles should receive 
the greatest possible publicity. He 
recorded them in writing, reported 


been drawn by outward mircales to a 
slate of inward grace.” 

A similar letter might have been 
written about the mission of St 
Boniface in Germany or the conver- 
sions worked by the relics of St Martin 
of Tours during the slow Christianiza- 
tion of Merovingian Gaul. Gregory of 
Tours, the shrine’s greatest publicist, 
found it “impossible to pass over in 
silence the fate of those pagans and 
heretics who doubt the miracles which 
God has wrought on earth to reinforce 
the faith of his people". They were 
struck down by the saint for their 
obstinacy. 

It is fair to describe this as 
"descending to the market place”, 
even iF the descent Is recorded in 
Latin as elevated as that of Augus- 
tine of Hippo or Gregory the Great. 
The interesting quesbon is whether 


recorded them in wntlng, reported , he leadeni of 6 th e Church can fairly 

Ms sermons, and sharply b e accuset j 0 [ the cynical manipula- 

rebuked a lady from Carthage who lion 0 f popular enthusiasm. Undoub- 
had been cured of a cancer by St ledly lhey can jn ^ cascs Perh 
Stephen but had kept the fact to her- lhe mos { ^icb^d exampfe is £ e 

«vm fraud perpetrate! by S. 


beings (as they are called through- 
out this book) was shared by the 
most educated, sensitive and intel- 
ligent members of the Christian 
community os well as by illiterate 
enthusiasts. Indeed Professor Brown 
suggests that the initiative was theirs. 

That educated Christians wrote 
about the saints with genuine feeling 


Stephen but had kept the fact to her- 
self. Like the miracles .of Christ him- 
self, the news of them was spread 
about "to work faith in men ... and 
induce the people to believe”. 

It is worth comparing this overt 
use of the cult of saints as an instru- 
ment of proselytlzation, with the 
rather similar techniques used two 
centuries later by the mission which 
Pope Gregory the Great sent to con- 
vert England, for, thanks to the sur- 
vival of Gregory’s letters and the 
work of Bede, this is probably the 
best documented Christian mission 
before the sixteenth century. Greg- 
ory, who was also on record (in his 
commentaries on St lohn) as saying 


august iraud perpetrated by St 
Ambrose in Milan in 386 in “dis- 
covering" beneath the floor of his 
church at a particularly opportune 
moment in lhe straggle against the 
Arian heresy (lie bodies of two 
unknown "saints" Gcrvasius and 
Protnsius, a discovery which was 
followed by a powerful outbrenk of 
popular religious enthusiasm not 
only in Milan. But what is remark- 
able about the descent Into the mar- 
ket place was that in general it was 
not cynical. One cannot read early 
collections of the miracles of the 
saints without being struck by the 
patent sincerity of their authors In 


commentaries on St John) as saying h*™ i .»««*■»¥ m«r auwun m 

that the age of miracles had passed, describing incidents which in some 
despatched relics from Rome for use in cases they claimed to have witnessed 
the new churches built by his mis- but which cannot possibly have 
sionaries, and was most urgent in his occurred. 

advice that they should convert men by The explanation? An overpower- 
thejr miracles. “Rejoice!", the pope i n g need in an age of chronic in- 
wrote on hearing that King Ethelbert security to live according lo univer- 
of Kent had been converted by the sally' accepted conventions of belief; 
occurrence of daily miracles at his a desire to see an invisible and dfs- 


world; the ease with which 
enthusiasm is communicated by 
crowds; these are phenomena which 
our own age is JU-equippcd to under- 
hand. The Church in late classical 
times and throughout the Middle 
Ages was more than a disseminator 
or doctrine. As an institution it was 
part of the social life of the Christian 
community and had to share that 
community's values. But it lacked the 
educational resources to instil other 
values in simple men than those 
which they had always held and their 
fathers before them. It could not 
impose from above the same degree 
of cu Mural homogeneity as schools 
and television have done in modern 
limes. It took its values from the 
generality of its members, who were 
credulous nnd illiterate, in short, 
“vulgar". 

Professor Brown almost recognizes 
this when he emphasizes how impor- 
tant the cult of the saints was in lhe 
social functions of the Church, how 
far small communities were bound 
together by their common veneration 
nf the local patron saints. But he 
fails to draw what would seem to be 
the obvious conclusion, that if Christ- 
ianity had not became a popular 
religion and the Church & social insti- 
tution, the cult of the saints would 
have had as restricted a place in its 
maturity as It had done in its earliest 
years. 

Professor Brown's work Is ingeni- 
ous and stimulating, his arguments 
complicated and illustrated in charac- 
teristic style by the breathless cita- 
tion of disparate examples.' But it Is 
based on the premise that popular 


aoout tne saints with genuine feeling occurrence ot daily miracles at his a desire to see an invisible and dfs- 
is beyond question. The poems which court; “the souls, of the English have, tant God ip the daily workings of the 
Paulinus or Nola. wrote in honour of : :• : '' . . v i ' 


religion in late antiquity was infi- 
nitely subtle nnd complicated, 
whereas in reality it was quite sim- 
ple. What was infinitely subtle and 
complicated was not tne cull itself 
but the process by which - such 
'superior spirits as Augustine of 
Hippo strained to incoiporate it into 
their scheme of thinking without 
' doing violence to their .belief*.' The 
• attempt was not wholly successful. 


St Felix are among the great monu- 
ments of ■ Christian Latin poetry. 
Paulinus was a silly, superstitious 
man, but by.no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could this rich, cultivated 
nobleman who was converted in 
Gaul and ended his days as bishop of 
Nola, be numhered among Hume’s 
“vulgar": Prudentiu^ the. Other. not- 
able poet of t(te .early cult" of .saints, 
was plainly a mpn of considerable 
intellectual pojvfers, who had been a 
srttcessful barrister and civil servant! 
Indeed; the rituals '.of the cult of 
Baints were derived from the maq- 


ROmari ^ Society, phd from it^ Burial 
custom* These yreffc, (hides that men 
like Paulinus and 'Prudent ms. knew at 
firtt hadd.* 1 ' ; ( : 

■ What Professor Brown proves by 
thiB , is . that the culr of 1 saints has 
never been ail exclusively proletarian 
affair. In their veneration of .the 
saints the elite of the Church differed 
from the "Yulga;" in the manner of 
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Anthropomorphically analytical 


By Anthony Burgess 

ANTONY HOPKINS: 

; The Nine Symphonies or Beethoven 
290pp. London: Heinemann/Seattle: 

! University of Washington Press. 

■ £12.50 

. Having dealt with No 8 in F major, 
before engaging the heavy work of 
! analysing No 9 in D minor, Antony 
: Hopkins, perhaps needlessly but cer- 
. tainly with a decent sense of prop- 
; rielies, justifies or excuses what lie 
feels may be regarded as “a somewhat 
I frivolous approach to what is unques- 

• tionablyn masterpiece”. He means this 

sort of tiling: . . the strings buzzing 

• anxiously as the woodwind search for a 

• triad that refuses to materialise. (How 
j can it when they are coupled in pairs? 

1 Triads need - Mesh think , . . three 
1 notes')." The slanginess perhaps en- 
courages the slackness of "coupled in 
pairs' , as if things could be coupled 

: tiny other way. I nave to regret tnese 
1 occasions on which Mr Hopkins lets 
himself down. They do not come often 
j but they are shocking when they do 
; came. Discussing the opening bars of 
' the last movement of (he Eroica, he 
' says that (hey are an impressive- 

■ sounding hoax, “roughly comparable 
; to Ihe late and lovable Tony Hancock 
! giving us a few lines of King Lear by 
1 way of a warm-up. ‘This should im- 
; press the nAtivcs. Beethoven seems to 
! say as he lets loose a torrent of 
. semiquavers in the strings." That is 
: unworthy because it drags a great 
! universal artistic experience into a 

region of insular cosiness. ' Who in 
Seattle knows who Tony Hancock 
was? 

' And yet I cannot but approve of the' 
j anthropomorphic approach, which was 
: Sir George Grove's and also- Sir 
J Donald Tovey's. But Tovey would 
, Quote a few bars of Bruckner and sav 
' ''Here is Sir Charles Grandison'sdraw- 
I ing rQort»’\ This |s a cut above Hop ; 

! kins's d'Did -you say KNOCK- 
, fCNOCK-KNOCK? ask the strings ln- 
. credulously. ‘YES WB DID! reply the • 
other instruments. Strings: *Oh. . . ’ 
(quietly). Wind and brass: ‘Hum 
, (pensive)." In fact this imagined collo- 
a uy. does suggest what is happening in 
! the; orchestra; but only oit a surface', 
which fobs the exegesis of dignity v Biit 
rot cornedy is 


generates an anthropomorphic 
approach to the various instrumental 
groups. I do not mean that the compos- 
er visualizes violinists and oboists; I 
mean that, in Disney fashion, he 
endows the instruments themselves as 
tonal entities with n kind of thwarted 
free wilt. The trombones cut into a 


flute solo, and it seems rude and angry 
though (since they are tot ally under the 
composer's control) only factitiously. 


The trumpets have been quiet for a 
long time: time they said something. 
Before long the score. becomes a kind 
of cartoon zoomorphic drama. But this 
drama is parallel to the true drama of 
the music. Ft is this surface cartoon 
which too often takes over in detailed 
musical analysis - and not only in Mr 
Hopkins’s painstaking, generally en- 
joyable ana often enlightening com- 
mentaries. There is in many profes- 
sional musicians, however, an unfor- 
tunate tendency to the school masterish 
or choirmasterly. 1 remember the 
Musical Times of the 1930s and its 
references to the “bonny stroke" of 


Handel's "Laughter ho-ho-ho-ho-lio- 
holding both his sides" and "spunky 
tunes" in Haydn's finales. Worst of all, 
I remember the late Dr Herbert 
Howells rebuking me for not at once 
spotting that a particular chord was the 
Neapolitan Sixth. ‘‘Come, come, don't 
you eat ice cream?" I was at the time 
mature and even bearded. I swore 
something and knew I had failed. 

Mr Hopkins is at his most valuable 
when he is, forgetting for the moment 


uwu 

ivmphony 
;ne world 


to be colloquial and breezy, absorbed 
in technicalities. The First Sj 

in C major begins, as all tl„ 

knows, with a dominant seventh on C. 
Traditionally the opening bars of an 
opening allegro should state the key of 
the whole work vigorously and une- 
quivocally. and here is Beethoven 
suggesting that his symphony is really 
in F, not C. This has been taken as ah 
example of Ludwig van’s spunky 
auirkmess or perverseness. Hopkins 
snows that the whole first movement is 
based on chains of dominant seventh- 



tonic assertions of keys that arc not C, 
and that the opening surprise is an 
announcement of intention. Similarly 
he takes the C sharp in the first 
movement of the Eroica - a surprising 
shift on (he part of an E flat bugle call - 
and relates it to the D flat section of the 
coda, asking us, without facetiousness, 
to marvel at an enharmonic mystery. It 
is precisely when he is dealing in 
augmentations on mediant pedals that 
he is at his most brilliant and instruc- 
tive. 

He cites Beethoven's notebooks and 
shows how initial banalities are trans- 
formed, by hard work as much as magic, 
into pregnant themes. He has a very 
sharp eye and ear for odd three-note 
wisps of accompaniment (as in the 
finale of the Fifth) which are turned 
into bursts of lyricism or energy. The 
other side of him. the desire to com- 
municate in human terms, blends 
admirably with the technical anatomist 
when he comes to the Pastoral. Here 
he has Beethoven's own imprimatur to 
find the rustic cornanutsa or ciaramella 
in the first bars and to suggest that 
themes burgeon like leaves in what 
follows; to invoke Beethoven’s own 
interest in the tonalities of streams and 
rivers and justify the muddiness of the 
bass chords at the opening of the 
second movement; to impose chrono- 
logical time on musical duration and 
suggest that the storm takes place at 
night and the shepherd’s song is heard 
on Sunday morning. 

As a. composer and conductor Hop- 
kins is aware both of Beethoven’s 
occasional miscalculations (second 
violins unsupported and inaudible) 
and the differences in numbers and 
balance between his orchestra and 
ours. Beethoven’s apparent ineptness 
- or misosynistic cruelty - in giving his 
sopranos long High-held As Is excused 
by reference to the semitone difference 


between his A and ours. Sing ih* 

* 1 , " the . Nlmh Symphony as a 
fUrt (though ° nly ex penmentSy, not 
God help us, in the concert hall) J i 
becomes easy enough. Hopkins is ft, 
of practical knowledge. The thrw 
horns still approach the trio of he 
Scherzo of the Eroica with soS 
trepidation: at least the first horn, win 
has to play an uncovered high E flat ii 
not happyabout it. Hopkins's triumph 
}s. like Beethoven’s, the long and 
intricate Ninth. His references to the 
Choral Fantasia, in which the piano 
tries out instrumental recitative in 
prepafttion for the speaking basses of 
the last movement of the Ninth, arc 
relevant and helpful. His last words 
combine tellingly the coolness of the 
analyst and the elation of the mere 
listener; 

Immense descending scales in the 
strings seem to draw curtains over 
the biggest stage in the world, the 
sopranos climb to a top A for the 
last time, the orchestra scampers to 
a finish, proclaiming the glory of D 
major to the last. It is the tonal gpal 
of the entire symphony from Ihe 
first groping elusive dominant to the 
ultimate triumphant affirmation ol 
the joyous tonic. 

All that we need after this is an extract 
from Grillparzer's funeral oration: 
‘‘The last Master of resounding song, 
the sweet lips that gave expression to 
the art of tones”, etc etc. Hopk'uis 
celebrates the living artist in a waylhai 
that artist, once ne had had Tony 
Hancock and football choral singing 
explained to him, would probably have 
approved. This is a book of very 
considerable value. If it does not 
obviate our need to read Tovey, it 
renders Grove’s treatise unnecessary. 
It contains Grave's spirit but much 
much more. ‘ • •: 
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of trombones in the finale he becomes 
wise after the event when he asks 


piano. The situation changed radically 

tl -,- — — — with Beethoven's later works, which 

what Is to . stop the untrammeled tolerate no addition to the text, and the 

: — : Master from oneday introducing Turk- "ossias" that exploit the extended 

ROBERT WINTER! and BRUCE CARR .;ish music into \a symphony or from keyboard compass irisome editions are 
(Editors)! ' • . , . ; carrying his borrowings from church mostly deprecated. The paper also 

Beethoverij Pertormew and Critics' and opera to the point of including the considers balance, and. "sonority in 

** * "'■* "* i4 “ *“ I 11 Sfeinhp.fp k fnn ftrr.hAcrraf nfnrlre Mitn -iln'inAll 


Which fobs the exegesis of dignity. , Blit . ren “ r ^ e f? “ na V r,t ‘ cs . ana opera to rne point or including the considers balance and; 

A Hopkins’s search rot comedy is Stafd University Press. hUmurt Voice^f?' Sternberg is too orchestral works, tying u 

; '.santi, except wheri'-The;iemp6oh'aihgds^ i 1 ' '"v"--' .. ." . .sweeping m hts estimate;of the duffed' Otto Biba's account pf Co 

< \oPoco4ndame arid ndiyineivbtatlli- .. 014311658 1 • .j; ; ■: V. - .'Coilectlye car of tpday, but the review Vienna during Beethoven': 

- fill Variation erisues”. The finale of the , T T J 'U' 1 . • ,■ •! " ■ 11 ■v l ° f; a ne#rly*new. fifth is amusingly< is hard, for. us to, realize 


zinglv one-sided documents of the deaf 
Beethoven's later , years, is; largely 
devoted to the protracted lawsuit over 
the guardianship of his nephew Kay), 
but touches on his interest in politics 
and in a younger generation of com- 
i, Weber and Schubert among 


If it : is apout anything , it .is about 
Prometheus, a , fact . whjch .Beethoven 
, spelts oil. t by blatantly borr oWthg frtm 
fils Qvqi Promethetis ballet. music. The 
: humorin' js heroic, suitable for a relaxed 
edrtquefof , but riot one who is playing 
.postman’s knock. ' 


. itp wCIl with 
Concertllfe in 

.-t— . w'lBiT . •»•>>« uumig uccuiuven's'Hfetime, It 
or a nearlytnew Fifth is amusingly, is hard, for. qs to. realize that public 
.perceptive. cohcerts, such as the .“academies” for 

which Mozart wrote some of his finest 


posers. 

ithem. The tam 
now minimized. The' 


of Schindler arc 
looks also revepl 


•«es«ssaaa: 

: oven Studies edited by. A[lap Tysoij 
articles and discussions cdVef .a^ 

! range of tcjdlcs, including some hither- ;. the 'Increasing study ol paper . 

;to uncharted territory VasRohrirt Win* Watermatksyields interesting evidence notlna that Vienna did’not 
er is quick topoint out in his introduce ■' Of the \vorks composed on the to U f. To " fl 
,tion TTiey all denve, however from. a Ahlpetfido, thpop 5 cello sonatas and Gesdlschffd^ 
si ngle . occasion and Jiye e vent, the vanous oddities for mandoline,, may ‘““ej Musikfreunde built its 

Beethnv«>n rnnon>« d ni n'n,u ha uiier ms aeain. 


.. ; The Problem of h'pw to write about ' 
music is still with us. arid^aV Hopkins 

'.;rOT- ' , 

■\. ' It seefns to ihe that there 1 are two 
..' apprp&ches Ln analysis: one is to 
.. apply gfte chllllrig hand of the pnar 
v toiplst, applying the correct jabels‘ 
:.V :Stcofdjng to musical terminology 
-i -t 'herb I th p Subject Is JuwrtecTiriv 



-augmeritMiorioVef a] 
the mediant" etc; tl 


ddr : pbiriton. 
e, other is (o 


; describe whaf hgpppni 1 ^ less ab* 

■; '’• v struse- terms ■>-.-’ ; ’,ibe^tring chords 1 
'-£■ v ,l^«ca)9e3 m JnfeMjtyr tft; hprris and . 

k trumppis; : "the' m-: 

■ ; pervdsl)* rhythm;' I det&t the first 
.'. .; . methoii ah'ovpj d It in so' far as t 

tnereiydescrlptiops ofevqhis-andas,; 
such ;do not necessarily .Irjihprct- 
.whatirik; hap^mg^; -.;, > *,y 

Yet.) saying thpt, he does noi at all 
allude to a metbo(fgequinely obp.t^sea 
| to tpe tikhnlcal , pn6V;. An^ t?/chpstral' ' 
U: score fnlght Welf catty : indicaiioris like: 
'• Uite^Si/ttariddsf and 

■ /i'meronpduddpul). Ititeemsasifforthe' 
r . ,rmo4erif hdlplashamed ofjstanng Whht 

■: ;thMme aJcefnatiyols;: lets: 'of course:. - 

■ ^The basjwbris' h Iciup driinfehly ' arid • 
•• Sitfce firit Vldlipk utter a prim; protest, " 

Whlld thd mgted yiolas, lesi exhlbi- 
/ (lohiilically; 1 croon whaTsoqhUS suspi- 
..cfdiislylikefa version df.‘Shdw(ha , Uie ; : 
... Sway' to' go hojpe.’ *•*; >• 1 '• "H, 1 .• 

; ; Hbpkifik is a cfpnippsiir hfmSCl i, dfid 
- -' he kdbws that long work bn a full score 

. -;;>a r ■. - v - . . ■ 



Important information about, the fli?t 
performance of the Ninth Symphony 
and contain ocoaSional sketches, in- 
cluding soine for the op 132 Quartet 
and the "Freude” themepf the Nji)tn ; 

It is then left for, Maynard Solomon, 
whose recent biography of the cqmpov 
cr was well received, to develop tpe. 
subject of. Beethoven aijd SchiJlcT 
whose "Ode to Joy" appeared in i ljJJ 
as a natural outcome of the so-M|ie? 
Age of Ehhghtenmerit. Sketches for a 
setting of the Ode date from j™ 8 '; r'f 1 
, quarter of a century before tngr- 
flowered ,in the finale df the tfln®- 
Solomon discusses the background ip 
well-documented detail, 

■ ler's oWn laref opinion of the pae a», 
“written against the bad taste of tde 
; age-.sFeVfvWijb doubt that 0 celh A °' f T ; 
atone wasTbspdrisiblb for.1jS immCrl*fi. 

• }ty, but the labbriousHYork o'n.theM^ 
theme itself, sq apparently staple 
, is a world 
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II 4 vas not the small things, Shaw 
boasted, but the bia things that women 
missed in him. Women, he claimed, 
bad never played an important part in 
his life. In fact they had been a ghastly 
nuisance. But that they continued so 
persistently to plague him - and he 
{hem -was a measure of how much he 
Wi himself at risk. “I like women old; 
ani I like them plain", he insisted three 
months before nis marriage. He was in 
tamest about his work, almost in love 
mth it, and determined not to bank- 
nrai his talent by squandering energy 
on sex. This work developed into a 
quest for some synthesis between word 
ud deed, thought and acLion, spirit 
and body. But his sexual experiences 
only lit up the deep division in his 
nature that made this synthesis so 
necessary. “Women tend to regard 
love as a fusion of body, spirit and 
mind", he told one of his Diographers.- 
Mt has never been so with me." 

In Man and Superman, Don Juan 
describes hell as “the home of the- 
unreal and of the seekers for happi- 


Almost twenty years later, Shaw's hell 
had been refurbished into a Shavian 
paradise for Back to Methuselah where 
the tyranny of the flesh is eliminated by 
a whirlpool of pure thought. For the 
only way by which he was able to make 
a synthetic unity between spirit and 
mind had been through banishing the 
body as a vehicle for the emotions. 

Shaw’s subject was not love but 
power: the power of words to influence 
action; the power of the theatre over 
our culture and politics; the power of 
will over imagination. But Shaw's 
words influenced no politicians fun- 
damentally, and the world went on its 
barbarous and sybaritic way regardless 
of him. As he came to feel more 
isolated, so he began to enter more 
deeply his powerful theatre of fantasy, 
into which he beckoned a succession of 
actresses, there to recreate them after 
his own formula. 

“I am for ever yours devotedly”, 
Shaw told Eleanor Robson, for whom 
he wrote Major Barbara. “I. take no 
interest in mere females; but l love all 
artists: they belong to me in the most 
sacred way; and you are an artist.” The 
secret of Shaw's appeal to many actres- 


By Michael Holroyd 

such things .... Usays much far Shaw's ing of the story in i’ygmaltan, bliza 
eloquence and conviction that he could leaves Higgins and threatens to set up a 
persuade these actresses of their glo- rivul school of phonetics. If GBS 
rious destiny with hi ni. especially since resembled Lee in any way. it was a 
he had little success in the theatre until question of willpower not inheritance: 
he was about fifty. He scolded, encour- tnat was the basis of his support for 
aeed . suffocated everyone with advice. Lamarck over Darwin. 

Sh ™'s relationships whh women 

Eliza: he memly changes her through ™[ e , ll }J me f "humeri 

the power of speech into "a lower ol 0 ehnm?? life 'Vhe^ 

strength- a mnsnrt hnMlpRhin M ployed in Mrs Shnw s lifGi These 

strength, a consort battleship . were in the ma in chaste and 

Shaw took his idea of the professor usually involved a married woman - 
of phonetics from Henrv Sweet, but °f ,en the wife of some Fabian col- 
the source of the Higgins-Doolittle league. There was May Morris and her 
relationship seems to have gone back husband Henry Sparling; Edith Ncsbil 
to his chilahood in Dublin where the af rd her husband Hubert Bland; Janet 
important man of the household was Achurch and her husband Charles 
not Mrs Shaw’s flesh-and-blood hus- Charrington. But once fantasy and 
band, but the mysterious music teacher ««bty mixed, these affaires went on 

"■ - therocks. Henry Spar I ing left his wife - 

after which Shaw left also. Edith 
Ncsbit pursued him almost to his 
bedroom and had to be denied the 
house. And to Janet Achurch, who 
instead of leaving her husband so far 
forgot herself as* to get pregnant by 
him, Simw wrote in .a moment of 
pathos: “I daren’t be devoted now. The 


Vandeleur Lee. Shaw's father, an 
impecunious alcoholic, wrs a nonenti- 
ty. Lee, the man of music, was a 
mesmerizer who taught Mrs Shaw to 
sing and illuminated the drab house- 
hold with his musical genius. When he 
left for London, Mrs Shnw followed 
him, taking her daughters but leaving 
her son with his father. The lesson for 


ness 


. . . The earth is a nursery in which 
men and women play at being 
hemes and heroines, saints ana 
sinners; but they are dragged down 
from their fool's paradise by their 
bodies: hunger and cold and thirst, 
age and decay and disease, death 
above all, make them slaves of 
reality , . . But here (in belli you 
escape this tyranny of the flesn; for 
here you are not an animal at all: 
you are a ghost, an appearance, un 
ntusfon, a convention, deathless, 
ageless: in a word, bodiless. 


ses was his nattery. His over- 
evaluation of them was irresistible. He 
overlooked Florence Farr’s inade- 
quacies, detected genius in Janet 
Achurcn, and believed that Ellen 
Terry could get her own way with 
Irving at the Lyceum in much the same 
way as Lady Cecily Waynfleet out- 
manoeuvred Captain Brassbound in 
the Atlas Mountains. He took away 
their bodies and gave them his words 
instead. If he fell in love with anyone at 
all , it was with these verbal creatures of 
his fantasy rather than the women 
themselves. From this intercourse of 
the imagination he promised to pro- 
duce great plays in which they would 
create wonaerful roles. In their part- 
nership of the mind, they would do 


the adolescent boy was obvious: Ire- appeal of your present experience to 

- - my sympathy is too strong to be 

indulged. So don't be angry with Shaw 
Limited' 1 . 


it was the mother-figure that parti- 
cularly appealed to him. His ideal 


land and his father represented failure; 

England and Vandeleur Lee became 
symbols of success, To be powerful and 
mesmeric Shaw had to orphan himself 
from his father, become an exile from 

Ireland and recreate himself through • ■ ■ ant * ...i^ 

his work into a mngicnl phenomenon w ° man wa * a Effi *5 

like - the Piecl Piner who had whose l°ve he could be born again and 

serenaded S The Irish 

Sea. So he turned himself into ihe happy childhood eclips ng he firat 
celebrated GBS, a musician with words ® ut as (| ls cxpcriences with Ellc n Tcrry 
and fl rrenlnre “about as real as a show - he feared to break the illusion 

■ with physical contact. His firslconsum- 
pantomime ostrich . J { ove af f Hir had been with a 

Shaw always protested that the rcla- friend of his mother who wns almost 
tionship between Lee and his mother herage.Thatit was a passionate affair, 
wasnotsexual.il wasn matter of music obsessively on her side and intermit- 
nnd money. To reduce their liaison to a tently on his, seems clear from her 
sordid adultery would be to dishonour letters that have survived. Shaw after- 
his mother and call his own parentage wards liked to claim that he had slept 
in question. That is why. in nis rewnt- with her from literary motives: that is, 


to complete his education as a play- 
wright. How else could he have wntten 
The Philanderer ? This was the sort of 
attitude that helped to make GBS so 
unappealing to those who accept his 
Shavianisms too literally. For the ex- 

E erience with Mis Patterson seems to 
ave released in him feelings that he 
could not dominate or control with 
words. “Be faithful to me or 1 will kill 
you by mere intensity or hate”, he 
wrote. This is not the Kind of passion 
we expect from the man who would 
later complain to Mrs Patrick Camp- 
bell of the incomprehensible jealousy 
of other people (such as his wife) - 
what he called “the essential inhuman- 
ity of this jealousy that I never seem 
able to escape from". Nor do we think 
of the phenomenal GBS as someone 
who, at the age of about thirty, would 
receive a letter from his mother's 
friend confessing that "often my body 
has been an unwilling minister to you 1 . 

Such glimpses into his early love- 
uf fairs suggest that scholars may have 
been loo readv to write off Shaw’s 
sexual drive. The (ruth seems to have 
been that his sexual attraction to 
women was balanced by an almost 
equally strong revulsion, and that this 
revulsion may have been associated 
with his search for a substitute mother. 

It is the mythical taboo of incest in Mrs 
Warren's Profession (hat keeps Frank 
and Vivic apart - even when they 
decide that they cannot actually be 
brother and sister. For we are all 
members of the same human family 
and it is familiarity, Shaw came to , 
believe, not the blood connection that 
Nature uses to kill the sexual instinct 
and prevent incest. In this context it is 
perhaps significant (hut his second 
physical relationship 'was with some- 
one, the actress Florence Farr, who ■ 
was as sexually detached as himself and . 
barren . It was with her that, through i 
the romance of work! Shaw tried to 
move sex from the bed into the theatre. ; 
He even claimed, with reference tb his 
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, play Overruled , to have been the first 
person to have put the sexual act on the 
stage. But it had so changed in the 
process that none of the audience 
j noticed. 

Though Shaw insisted on the inde- 
pendence of women, he triedit) make 
1 them dependent on himself - and once 
; they became dependent he lost interest 
; in them. He wanted to trade financial 
independence for women with sexual 
independence for men. Llliah McCar- 
i thy was so influenced by the Shavian 
; New Woman that, after playing Ann 
! Whitefield in Man and Superman, she 

• found herself married to HRrley Gran- 
ville-Barker - who had been playing 

; Tanner. But life seldom imitated Sha- 
vian an. In his own life Shaw substi- 
i tuted elusiveness for independence. 
He teased and tantalized women con- 
tinually, dramatizing the duality of his 
own nature. His Don Juans and phi- 
landerers excite interest, (hen run. 
‘There is nothing a man dreads so 
much as a woman who cannot do 
without him", he once said. The Victo- 
rian theory of women was a ludicrous 
' delusion: yet he was steeped in the 
I delusion against which he was so ' 
I vigorously reacting. Woman for Shaw 

• was goddess and huntress. Alice Lock- 
ett, for example, he divided into Alice 
ami Miss Lockett, the magical child 
and the conventional Victorinn 

; matron. 

, There were two women who played 
Shaw nt his own game and wan. The 
I first, Charlotte Puyne-Townshcnd. 
hud a strength that derived in pan from 
money. When Shaw ran uway from her, 
he found to his dismay that she was not 
following him. He moved faster but she 
, could afford to move so much further 

■ that it almost seemed as if he were 
pursuing her. He described the institu- 
tion of marriage as immoral - nothing 

! short of a licence for unlimited sexual 
i intercourse. But Charlotte's opposi- 
1 tion to marriage was even stronger . He 

. had met his match. 

But though theirs seems to have 
' been a sexless marriage (in true Sha- 
i vian style they had slept together once 
or twice only before marrying), Char- 
lotte was extremely possessive. Old 
flames such as Janet Achurch were 
, damped down and new ones (such as 

■ ‘ Erica Cotterill) ruthlessly exting- 
' uished: Only one woman, the rernnrk- 
, able Mrs Patrick Campbell, upset this 

domestic cooling system. 

4 ' ' In his biography of Shaw. Si John 
Ervirte suggests that OBS flattered Mrs 
.Pat for business purposes when he 
.wanted' her to act in Pygmalion , and 
' .. that the business suddenly turned into 
; ’infatuation. *T went calmly to her 
/! : house " Shaw, explained to. Ellen Ter- 
“to discuss • business .vlth hef, as 
^.hardas nails, and, as! am a living, man, 
\ fell head over heels in love with her in 

• • thirty Seconds. "Shaw was by now in his 

mid-fifties and buffering from What his 
Fabian colleague Sidney, Webb diag- 
; ’ nosed ;as • "a clear. ; <&se ,-of sexual 
; senility’'., Those whd have been im-, 

E osed on by GBS to' the extent of 
elieving that he was sexless should 
.= ; ; .rt ad Margot. Peters’s aw»Unt of this 
; liaison. He had always protected hlm- 
. • ; self by play-acting at love, b(it this lime: 
he acted so well he forgot he was acting 


at all. She out-flirted him; ran away 
before he did: and in ecstatic terror he 
pursued her. “I MUSTN’T be in love; 
but I am'\ he wroto to her. “You have 
beaten me - my first defeat, and my 
first success." Shaw's correspondence 
with Mrs Pat (described by Rebecca 
West as “as desolate a spectacle as a 
drained lake”) contains some real love 
letters. “My dearest love,” he wrote, “I 
think, all that was good for my soul, 
because it tore everything that was 
selfish and imaginary right out of me, 
and made you a real fellow-crealure in 
real pain ... the more real you 
become the more I discover that I have 
a real real real kindness for you. and 
that I am not a mere connoisseur in 
beauty or a sensualist or a philanderer, 
but a - but a - a - a I don’t know what, 
but something that has deep roots in it 
that you pluck at.” 

Margot Peters suggests (hat Shaw 
clung closely to Mrs Pat as a mother- 
figure because his own mother had 
recently died. This is characteristic of 
the unexpected connections she makes 
that provide insights into Shaw's life. 
Using diaries ana letters she has con- 
structed an unusual chronological 
narrative. In this respect it follows 
R. F. Rattray’s Bernard Shaw: A 
Chronicle , but departs from that useful 
work in that she has a particular theme 
and has attempted the sort of group 
biography that Leon Edcl wrote in A 
House of Lions , Norman and Jeanne 
MacFCen 2 ie in The First Fabians and 
Stanley Weintraub in The Four Rosset- 
tis ana Tlte London Yankees. 

In her introduction. Professor Peters 
explains that her book attempts not to 
be comprehensive but to complement 
Archibald Henderson's official biogra- 
phy by concentrating on those aspects 
of Shaw ("Shaw the ‘ladies' tailor', 
Shaw the philanderer. Shaw the lover. 
Shaw the feminist, Shaw the Tanr- 
hfluserian hero. Shaw the puritan") 
from which Henderson "preferred to 
avert his gaze”. This is an accurate but 
gather pointless calculation. Most 
Shaw scholars have Henderson's three- 
and-a-half volumes on their shelves. 
But these books are for reference only 
- no one reads Henderson. Besides, a 


good deal of his work has been super- 
seded by thai doven of Shaw scholars. 
Dan'H. Laurence. Margot Peters Origi- 


nally planned her book as a study of 
Shaw, Ellen Terry and Mry Patrick 
Campbell. It was Mr Laurence who 
rightly drew her attention to a number 
of other actresses who. though less well 
known today, were crucial, to Shaw's 
development as .dramatic critic, and 
playwright. For, ns Peters writes: ‘The 
New Drapi a Was very much this drama 
of, the Nfw Woman 1 '.. J/. -'j; .* 

•r 'A' daunting anibuht c?f research hag 
gone into BemdrdjShawahdthe Attires* 
sea. There is iic>v .information about 
Elizabeth Robins,’ and the re. are tin- 
published letters' from Shaw to Ellen 
Terry. Janet; Achjurcli . Arid. • olhersi 
Fropri the scrupulous building up of her 
chronological table. Margot Peters has 
praduep'd a rich and fascinating book. 
But she has also attempted to .experi- 
ment with the craft.of biooraphy. Her 


inflated, over-documented biography 
of modern times? Group biography 
may offer one welcome antidote, parti- 
cularly since it partly relies on a 
feminine sentiment opposed to 
nineteenth-century mate giantism. 
Carlyle believed that “the History of 
the World is but the Biography of great 
men”. Today we are unsympathetic to 
the Victorian autocrat and superman, 
and more ready to believe that great 
men are created by the accidental 
circumstances of history. So it is fitting 
that biography should focus less on (he 
individual will in isolation than on 
so-called trivial things (“the failure to 
interpret a gesture. Keep an appoint- 
ment”) and on the political, sociologic- 
al and psychological rhythms of the 
time. “The single star system is dead”. 
Shaw advised Mrs Pat - and what was 
true for the theatre was true of history 
also. The advantages of taking a slice of 
Shaw’s life and exploring the alternat- 
ing layers of influence between him 
and the feminist actresses of his time lie 
in the new patterns that reveal them- 
selves in his well-charted career. It is 
also possible to bring back to our notice 
people just as interesting as Shaw, 
whose lives have largely been for- 
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This lithograph of "Chicot the Jester ”, one 
Vr 0 ,!?t ayl, $,y\ aracters of Romance" Is included in the exhibition of prints bi 
William Nicholson (which will be reviewed in Commentary In a future Issue) al 


whose lives have largely been for- ‘ 

gotten. 

Professor Peters quotes Shaw's part- C/ticot I 

Iv unheeded advice to Archibald Hen- 
derson: “Unless you can shew me in / 

the context of my time as a member of a 
very interesting crowd, you will fail to ~ 
produce the only thing that makes 

biography tolerable:” Yet Shaw, the ^ 

collectivist, was a star and a man 
increasingly out of step with his time. 

His life appears crowded, yet he re- I—-- 

mained isolated Margot Peters, who This lithograph of "Chicot 
called her contribution to the Hodder portraying "Characters of Ron 
and poughton symposium The Genius fa//, am Nicholson (which will 

of Shaw As Lonely as God recog- The Maclean Gallerv, 35 St Ge 
nizes this and has been obliged to Chicot, the king's gentleman h 
amend her group structure to of Alexandre Dumas nbn, A 

accommodate a star. This has been rnuntrv nnhh» 

only one of her difficulties. The task of country nooiet 

assembling such a large cast of charac- ^ 

ters must have been enormous. For the ^ ■f'O 4" n ft vs -I /-vr, 

scholar with particular knowledge of Vj L/ JL Cl QK Cl fllCS 

Shaw she has produced a most valuable O ^ 

account. But the impression is some- 

bewilder a more general reader. “For By Andrew Sanders 
me,” she has written, “the essence of 5 ■ ■ ■ ■ _ j 5 

biography is the unfolding of a story.” CHARLES DICKENS: 
rHer storyjsdominatcd by chronologic- DavIdCopperHeld 
al sequence: each chapter lias for its Edited, with an introduction b 
title a date. But there are so many Burgis ’ 
strands to this story that she is forced to 781pp. Clarendon Press: Oxfoi 
break off, recapitulate, pull up some versity Press. £40. 
other strand: then Start forward again. 0 19 812492 9. 

As we get particularly Interested in one — ; 1 11 11 - 

aspect of. the stoiyweare abruptly In JamiaryT 849, only a month 
switched [o another. Whereas this he began work on David Copp, 
method might have Worked well with Dickens, afccoifinanted bv John 





? of sixteen, dated 1900, 
in the exhibition of prints bi 


country nobleman and adviser of Henri 


n^jerays, 


CHARLES DICKENS: 
DavIdCopperHeld 

Edited, with an introduction by Nina 
Burgis ' 

781pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £40. . 

0 19 812492 9. 


even changed David's age at school is 
order that he too would be “ten" wba 
he shared the “secret agony”. 
editor also provides us> in appends, 
with the surviving sketches m.W 


actfosses '^en Teny Mrs and, Mark Union, paid a brief wintry 
Patrick .Campbell, the difficulties of .visit to EasL Anglia/ He found Yar- 
keeping an army of them. on the move mouth "the Strangest place In the wide 
behind Such, a hectic fugleman are too world’’ and told ranter that he would 

' ■ • • ■ , 11 . . n j j . ... . . .. 


ht, Minn ose d titles- (readers were meraj®) 
ntroduction by Nina spared the p Unn ing “MagVDtor- 

» rwfnrH t I ni slons”), the number plaw, HW« 
Press. Oxford Uni- profac J 5 and descriptive headtom 

* added to later editions. * 

t - . ..... / . , , The text of the novel Is based an 1 « 

In January 1849, only a month before scrupulous comparison of the flistWI* 
he began workpn David Copper field, t| on w ilh the autograph 
uicKeps,. accompanied by John Uech . with the corrected proofs, and wtnint 
, paid a brief wintry three editions published "in Didst** 


^ eatfc . J ' • •• . plainly "try his harid at It" but the 

■ But though the experiment may not closest he seetns to have come to Blun- 
be Wholly success ful, the book is full Of deslon was seeing its name on a sign 
gbod sehse, careful research and a flue E 0 ®!* ’ R overtheless, "Blunaerstone, in 


argument runs as follows: Pity the poor 
biographer " iRtereite'd Iri Bernard 
Shaw. Hovy , is he to avoid the dver- 


gbod sehse, careful research and a fine 
pefoipierice. Margot Peters has not 
only thought but felt ; not only read but 
experienced; Her attitude to Shaw 
: seems (b be one of admiration arid 
exasperation . mixed - which create? 


Suffolk” was to be the birthplace of 
what proved to be Dickens’s favourite 
child and the first, if somewhat barely 
realised, setting of a novel . which 
touched more intimately bn the per- 


lifetime. Dr Burgis Is to be con»«tt- 
lated for the ease with which she uw 
us through the complex eV|denceon* 
novel’s inspiration and comp^w 0 ® 
her introduction. She reminds 
example, of Dickens’s use of^ 
words for his Yarmputh dumW; 
and of the evolving names of 
characters: Barkis was at one 
have been called "Tommy TwWjOv 


ap authentic atmosphere- 'for the sonal history, and experience of the 
ambivalent feelings or these qotresses novelist hi msel f than, any work of flc- 
tovyardsiShaw. • : . ; ‘r ' bon hd had yet attempted. Only the far 

gloomier Little Dorrit, written some 
’ *■'' V : . ten,^ years liter, Was to contain as many 

v\ , *•' : elements of' autobiography, but that 


have been called ‘Tommy 
and Traddles himself 
pie", Creak ale was ^Crinkle i W 
ber, “Cawby” and Steerfoi^ ^ ™ 
• less expressive “Steerford ' 
in turn derived from the 
“Appfeford”. 

number plans and SS in- 


: elements of autobiography, but that equally revealihg. Micawber; 
JSfl . *0 be consplcubusly 'without hially to have been' |mprlsopcd,tg 
afltsbpenon narrator.who bappensto jihn Dickens and’Mr Dorrib^ 




- ; .. T : J " * - 1 • •• the hero of his bwn'life. ' f Swt" " ahd Mre Oorntnidge^JJ 

: s . Hw-dy’s ppdms rspj.- often 13, ih£ Great War^ooeriia. cfnd th» * i e -I Wlint and th^ fopgu?/)]}! 

pastoral period lai 




^ ;-.-a '■ : : ;uistic rfeBBiBr ,and : b prepEnrednesi td 

‘tp >: a 1 British' riader to ; ,i h ® ^ b , ett ‘ ■ a,«h«ectq]recj 

1 - nLi- 1 2*1.1 j . l . '■ Whole.. Tflvlnr 1 s Hnrdv - nluo • msp'im. 


and 'bid ' ag ? ; 
■ Hafd'/s, lifts .bebblning a metbnym 
' u - : T9ylor: fails to!' clarify 


tsssssmss 

, David gljmp^$ f •. I 


irh]|8ls l; bctW8cin \i# boy 'employed t . 

ai'ren.s Blacking ^Vflrenouse Snd the .All readers p^ Dlckeni w 

a Murdetone Brift OrlnhuTc u/hat f .,1 o..ihnpitvnfthlSncW.F*J |, 1 "j 


vi- wfiicfi hw: '■ sad .'..traces.';;’ 0/ 

x i»ets--nafoely , 1 thel^& tfoducri"' i^iemwnsJ. Nardy a.- language 
t^a'i larte 'body /of ^redUaS:] antT 1 less; 

1 and h.. <kd cUfculfltthg.'thliri' Taylor admits, his 


t- il^The fyb^ of ttie 1 ''pdef^poei'^lsV; . !*\ .:V, 

• ;^ns<^;Tay|or apes riot imako the The bbok’s major fault, however ' 
' .ebmparison, but ; parte 1 df 1 bis aygu- liefe ;.io I ts> welI-Fnfeo«ioned attempt 

• J Auggete- !«.: . Pof. : iristarice,' to;give 'f 'dramatie^hiipe toi Bar d/a 

. Hardva : archaism ?I 'hod inn nin hiHBS^G.; navih^..- lirt'MM ■'XluritifiJ 


• wnose presupposi- . biography, an a td see them ns bdrt of h ; 'berfiela? Wei 1 ® appearing 

•‘-SlWsSSS'’ nvfe'* ; : tzMcp(; .-feepeifkSl^. jSSfl- 
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Bv T. J» Binyon 

PETER DICKINSON: 

A Summer In the Twenties 

254 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £6.95. 

q 340 26407 1 

Oxford undergraduate Tom Hankey, 
second son of Lieutenant-General 
Lord Miiford-a boxing blue, but In 
line for a first in Greats as 
ffdl-spends die Easter vacation of 
1926 in Bertie Panhard’s villa near 
Biarritz, falling in love with his golf 
partner Judy Tarrant, whose mother 
bwns half of Hull docks. Comes the 
General Strike and Tom, avoiding 
involvement with Bertie's aristocratic 
vigilantes* who model themselves on 
Bulldog Drummond's Black Gang, 
drives a train between Leeds and 
Hull. In one scene, reminiscent of 
Conan Doyle’s The Croxley Master, 
be is matched, bare-knuckled, against 
1 professional boxer in a fight to 
keep the line open. 

He learns, gradually, how the 
working classes live; is fascinated by 
Red Kate Barnes, finding it difficult 
lo make the choice between her 


At first sight, this seems to mark a 1 — ■ 1 mm . 

new departure for Peter Dickinson, 

in that it is neither a crime story nor By Michael MaS01t 

a children s book. Soon, however, it 

becomes apparent that it is closer to ^r T iAPn 
the latter category than to the ordi- ^ CHARD BRAUTlGANi 
nary novel: it is, perhaps, a book for The Tokyo-Montana Express 
the late teens and early twenties. 258pp. Cape. £6.50. 

The main characters are encom- 0 224 01907 4 
passed, by and large, between Tom’s “ 
twenty-two and Judy's twenty years. Richard Brautigan is a writ 
The parents exist only through their mannerisms irritate many pc 
eccentric hobbies. Tom’s father, these readers would be wel 
whose head over a microscope is to try him again in this ne 
"like an enormous egg perched on tion. It may sound odd to sc 
an intricate brass stand”— -the Peter author has arrived at a vlsi 
Dickinson note is unmistakable— has is harmonious with his way ' 
16,000 dead butterflies; Judy's father after a sequence of no less l 
lives only for his Whitby Bogey novels, but it is a claim whi 
four-four-oh; her mother cultivates a pressed surprisingly far for 
rockery on a fifty foot model of the end the Tokyo-Montana 
Jungfrau, adorned with cast-iron Two of the potentially irrit 
chamois. As In all the best children’s tures of this writer’s proci 
books, the grown-ups remain outside that he is laconic (affected 
the main action: they are strange, those in the irritated ca: 


The pancakes and the President 

~ ; — na who is fascinated by ice-ages, and a perhaps implying that they are 

d v Moca« mal e one Japan whose cab is foil of equally upsetting, the cancellation of 

U J ivxtt.uuei mason nictures of earn. pancakes from a menu and the 


HuU. in one ( sc^e, remmisccui 01 incalculable deities, who must be 
Cooan Doyle s The Croxley Master, propitiated with pointless ceremonial 
be is matched, bare-knuckled, against K 

1 professional boxer in a fight to ' • 

keep the line open. the book also has the disad- 

U. ,. nrns arnduallv how the vanta Ses of the genre. It never really 
.^ldnscSs five-fsfascinaTed bt f "gages itself with the social prob- 

committed intelligence and Judy’s Jeal^jWtlS 

ft e8 lH nd hiwevir ES Pt tX Slfoibed «S teE WhS 
L te aid of Judy’s father,^ cler^ 

man with his owo private locomo- pag “ of the Boys 0wn pa P er - 
tive, Tom pins a train-load of pro- A Summer in the Twenties is as 
visions into Hull to break a blockade absorbingly readable, as well-written, 
imposed by the employers; at the as entertaining as anything Peter 
tame time defusing the class hatred Dickinson has written; yet perhaps it 
befog whipped up Dy the dangerous would not be unfair to suggest that 
Communist agent Ricardo, whom he, the initial stimulus might have been 
a patsant, unmasks. By 1929 he’s provided by a passion for old rail- 
named . to Judy and is having ways— a perfecuy respectable pas- 
ndther holiday in Biarritz, leaving slon, of course, sharea by the Rev. 
little Tots at home with Nanny. W. Awdry and Graham Greene. 


RICHARD BRAUTIGAN: 

The Tokyo-Montana Express 
258pp. Cape. £6.50. 

0 224 01907 4 

Richard Brautigan is a writer whose 
mannerisms irritate many people, but 
these readers would be well advised 
to try him again in this new collec- 
tion. It may sound odd 10 say that an 
author has arrived at a vision which 
is harmonious with his way of writing 
after a sequence of no less than eight 
novels, but it is a claim which can pc 
pressed surprisingly far for Brautigan 
and the Tokyo-Montana Express. 
Two of the potentially irritating fea- 
tures of this writer’s procedure are 
that he is laconic (affectedly so, for 
those in the irritated camp), and 
interested (perhaps self-indulgently 
or coyly) in a certain restricted range 
of experience: low-key, private sen- 
sations and ephemeral, minor con- 
stituents of the world. The Tokyo- 
Montana Express lakes these tenden- 
cies as far as they have ever gone 
with the author. The book is an 
assemblage of about 130 short, 
sometimes extremely short, frag- 
ments with no easily discerned con- 
tinuity. The book amounts, however, 
to a coherent meditation or investig- 
ation: united by a vision of things 
which is melancholy and alienated, 
and which is seeking an assuagement 
of these feelings. 

The . reader may soon sense that 


na who is fascinated by ice-ages, and a 
male one in Japan whose cab is foil of 
pictures of carp. 

If you arc a taxi-driver, but really 
much more interested in icc-ages or 


pancakes from a menu ana me 
shooting of Kennedy. And one of the 
longest pieces of all, "Tlte 
Menu/1965”, is about the author's 


carp, your ostensible purpose tn life visit to San Quentin, and bis greater 
is at odds with your authentic one. interest in the menu for Death Row 
Another group of fragments in The inmates than in penological issues: 
Tokyo-Montana Express concerns ] f<>und (he tamn , e , Qaf that was 

activity without true purpose. .the g 0 j n g ( 0 be served Thursday -for 

v’himRpH SlA OH Death ROW for more 

to took Tke “so mebid* who Til- »■" lh . e fact^at ninety 


to look like "somebody who sin- 
cerely wants to sell beds", . the 
butcher who similarly Is more con- 
cerned about his cold hands than 
about selling meat, nnd the four 
pizza cooks having time off from 
Shakcy’s Pizza Parlour in Tokyo, 
about whom the author knows "one 
thing for certain ... they are not 
going to get a pizza.” The cultural 
crossover here is interesting. Being 
“sincere" about beds— that is, about 
what you are commercially associ- 
ated with— is d variety of apparent 
purposefulness very readily locatable 
in America. But Brautigan more 
commonly makes the American end 
of his "express" the land of aimless- 
ness. Choosing Montana as a main 
setting facilitates this, of course, 
especially when the contrasting 
community is Tokyo (and there are 
several vignettes of commuting 
Japanese). One of the touchstone 
pieces in the book— and one of many 
about having "nothing 10 do”— is 
“Montana Ira file Spell". It simply 
describes how the traffic is held up in 


a small Montana town when the 
author's friend cannot decide which 


The. reader may soon sense tnat way he fee , R j jke going at the only 
there is more design to the books traffic light, 
fragments than appears at first ’ . ... 

glance. Certain motifs establish Unlike Mainstreet in that town, 
themselves: animals, death, the railway from Tokyo to Montana 

memories, dreams, snow and rain, does not exist, or only as a route in 
food (and foodshops. restaurants, the author’s thought. "The 'I in thts 
faeces, cooking), empty or vanished book", he says, * is the voice of the 
buildings (especially shops). One of stations along the track* of the 
the chnrt«t nieces Boes as follows: Tokyo-Montana express". What can 


Log cabal 

By T< O. Treadwell 


E»fAN RAUCHERi 
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slons but this is another matter); she 
seems playfully innocent, but her eyes 
arc cold and her kisses leechy. 

Austin begins to have vivid and 
disturbing dreams In which the Ylet- 


the shortest pieces goes as follows: 
Once upon a time there was a 
dwarf knight who only had fifty 
words fo Uve In and they were so 
. fleeting that he only had time to 
put on a suit of armour and ride 
swiftly on a black horse into a very 
well-lit wood where he vanished 
forever. 

The knight only had fifty words to 
.live in: and the fragment, is exactly 
fiftv words Iona (In quotinn If 1 have 


' V deliver opaqud but urgent warnings, 

iic macabre has aLways been thrilling, and, as the supernatural atmosphere 
' h ? - 1 decflde or 30 the Thickens; Austin is driven Into the 
wmooccultin fun) and fiction has en- hideous presence of the witch. Recov- 
FF& an unprecedented boom. Con* ering consciousness,-. he discovers 'that 
.rapprgry manifestations of the genre he has been translated into Mayhard 
' bringing together the whiuier, 1 that it is a yeaf earlier, and 

m J nt \ «veryday; normal (but that he la about to go off to Vietnam, 
^active) characters in ordinary (but ,|, efe t <i be killed after willing his house 
^rwuue) lettings find themselves l0 Austin Fletcher. ' ' 

This sort ofstbty, the intrusion of 
; “tty i motel robin and summer infinite malevolence intofonocent 

•Wkbln haa'echoed to the print-: J v «, ha? n b S" 1 
« toot « thb und£ad: The modem th « screen fropt Polanski s Rosemary^ 


and (here Is at lea.1 one other m this 


we find to substitute for the usual 
purposes and routes in life since, as 
the book affirms in its melancholy, 
these are thwarted,, or eJuslve,, ; or at 
best survive as obsessions? Here that 
other typical note In Brautlgan's 
manner, the narrow emphasis on cer- 
tain kinds of experience, comes irito 
play. There are three pieces in, the 
collection which in a: directly- chal- 


exdling than the fact that ninety 
percent of the prison administrators 
in the country are against capital 
punishment. 

This Is the kind of thing which can 
bring on the allergic reaction to 
Brautigan, and there is nothing inad- 
vertent in the provocation offered. 
But Brautigan is not, 1 think, glibly 
flourishing the idea of a shrugging, 
dismissive withdrawal from serious- 
ness in such passages. Seriousness 
has its say in "The Menu/1965", 
when the author shows the Death 
Row bill-of-fnre to a friend : 

"It's so stark, so renl," he said. 
"It's like b poem, this menu alone 
condemns oursodety.To feed some- 
body this kind of food who is already - 
effectively dead represents all the 
incongruity of the whole dnmn thing. . 
It's senseless.” 

I looked down at the menu lying 
there on the (able and for dinner 
Tuesday the men on Death Row 
were having 
Spaghetti Soup 
Beet nnd Onion Salad 
Vinaigrette Dressing 
Roast Leg of Pork 
Brown Sauce 

Ground Round Steak , 

Mashed Potatoes 
Cream Style Corn 
etc. 

And this to become senseless? 
How could beet and onion . salad 
condemn our sodety? I always 
thought we were a little stronger ' 
than that. Was It possible for this 
menu to be. a menace to California 
- if it fell into the wrong hands? . 

Menu aVmcttace. Brautigan wins 
' hands down this confrontation with 
serlpusness. The apparent dlspropor- 
‘ tions in Ms vision of things— pan- 
chkes and the assassination of Ken- 
nedy, :Tastee-Freez .and Jimmy Car- 
ter— are. there to suggest a correction 
to the opposite, more orthodox kind 


lenging fashion put thb contrast be- ter-are, there to, ^suggest jj .correction 
tween the smalf, transient and pri- opposite, more orthodox kind 

vale, and what we normailp regardr.as. disproportion s our att J* ud *J: 
portentous and communally Interest- You can t opfy think of a beet and 


iver oDBaud but- uraent wBriilngs, and there ts at least one other in tms portentous and. communally interest- Tpu can t ortty tninic 01 a oeei ana 
as tEa suDematuS atmbspherc • section of the book; In spidi bare {ng. Food is A key, option In each of oition salad, as a symbol ofpenolagi- 
Jkens AJXT driven inm the prose they ttte particularly Jotting);. . ihem. "Light on at the TaBietf-Freez" cal . and l tfos goes fof aU he 
ecus presence of the witch. Recov- A different ; sort of Consonance habontlhe nuthor'spreo^Hqu 

no consciousness he discovers that — this time- involving Brautigan s with a light., he; sees in . a closed . moreover, , jsrpuugan s moae 15 sun 
imShard typiS] brevity •-, fa %hrev e rjn ntilk-barlSne'of the^.kfo deserted .g^?“SJy 
^‘hatU.s.y eateafcand { Last W Boyfriend ,a -shops); ^ r , ^ToWot Mfo full 


there to be killed after willing hia house a gifted and beautiful Chinese 
to Austin Fletcher. • • ’ ;. gW from Sati Francisco whose u life 

This if sjo.ty. Uto tot n^ of " 

infinite .malevolence Into r iiinocent J _. -i 0 b W ashJng dishes in a 
lives, has been P^*^Wyetecweon X“J nt | 0 And that *s all. She ; has 


Sometimes 


pqople are talk- 


« the undfead: The modem l ™* cr £ n SK been washing dUhes, never talking. 

SStyaftos.. would sooner be Baby . about thq past, for thlrtV-four : year*. 

Wjhtjn an out-of-season Southend s hMnj, and Maynard s W its . ^ ab^ess-of the telling Is. nght.. 

t^: pne of the lonely ensiles or been :Th' ere » a by . the text fo take 

mansions favoured by : his ; at mospheric plot.seeq^ to have been. e |han e and a half, and. 

: . -a • f -.v there has been an equivalent tefosal 

‘h - . , . ' mind: it will be no surprise it me . . 0B ture of things to giant the 

familiar 'Jegend, "Soon , to be ^ major gf, 1 " a Q wBL When tier 


fog to me about veiy Impprtant 
things like .President Carte* or tile 
Panama .Canal and, think J nr lis- 
tening to. them, I’m really thinking 
about the light, on ,at the TaBtee- 
Free^. i-l ‘ '» 


In a similar vein; "A Different Wmr 
of Looking al - President Kennedy -s 
Assassination” brackets/: together, 


The TokyQ-Mantana Express Is full 
•of obsessive people, qnd the author's 
Itigh valuation' of! jfoocalres : or 
Tastec-Freez (the naine is flagiantly 
expressive of conunercialistn) may 
just be an. internal version of what is 
seen from without in the man who 
stares at meat, Braudgan's descrip- 
tion' of the, stations of nls express is 
coirect; "some confident, others still 


bracket^ /: together, . searching for their identities". 


written With the cinema very .much in 
mind: it will be no surprise. It the. 


Chinese girl 
boyfriend/: 


1 a . full life. Y 
died "she • 


hen her 
wfli ' - ; «1 


XAr'J- Metcner, a 0 Uhe paperback, eoinon. , •„ ' ■ , s , aden( M • M . •. .collegb. 

f ‘ ' ' None but Abe churlish woulii'beg- people*. cobldnS .uaderstand why . she 

rudw Maynard's House .dfc 

Wrion of tS ••buLllie' interrhedlhte pupa stflge as^ fo oSny :olhe|- things that. she could 
^eh 'novel, while, doubtless economie^ly WcdoneV. ..: . 

Wtilef^W^rtiSy' "buddy necessafy, , U'. iess -compelljl^. .|/nio , ■ . Varfofibns oifthls phr^. ; f?foiV ,a ; 


mm 


\he,toky<£M a ritari(t 
Tiling ttieme of the'collecr 
eed., foal of i human pdr : 
fiientnws * upon gh./vqn 
ioso". i5 the fitle of one 
rhpre are, many atudjesfo. 

forlnsforicev.animmlgraht 

in 1851 (fofoerSnachrdnift 


fs * djrpp:; sinister taken ib ludi 
o:onc6 ( gCdu^i,cd we.-'riiati qf 
'“^•rte.that castsnd squatting, in 
^dhafr' tbal.iqdM,' BernfnifllAfoi 
"y ••,.be abiifefo thl 


. mah/ixated oh t tat .wife’s. iiffifle«ty; : a 
woman who^orkaa ,hedifcfo.9P«b » 

/ restaufoat (which fei b) «pd afoanf.who 
'does' foe same With a :ban ! 


: May issue ■' 1 . : 

-;:w>nv#in ‘ if: 

• ■ !g now short «tdry *:■' 

.. Sfofoh firOtp J., //-, 

'/ZlhtWiavand the Nevlowaja 
•• ^Bookmfo boob and " 

•• . Buraoas' belly ■ :s '. 

(vriin a aide ewlpo et LeVln) ; 

/Enpllshasshe Is Wrote,6r : 1 / 

v! jKbbddyCfoi'l TellMa Nofolno 
i,'.' 'JeariAiWhlsori , ■ v;--, 

'/ J"..- 1 y.*.. V-. ■ A. 

:/p1u* Ure dausl Wun/srand Meyhrn : 
•'■4' .fipispartsek /foundW''*: « . wJi-'i* 
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Herland and O ur land 


By Peter Lewis 


The Charlotte Perkins Gilman Reader 

Edited by Ann J. Lane 

250pp. The Women’s Press. £2.95. 

0 7043 38661 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman (1860-1935), 
a pioneer of the American women s 
movement (especially from the 1890s 
to about 1920), devoted much of her 
life to combating, what she called 
“masculinism" and to opening the 
doors of perception for men as well as 
women. She was a courageous woman 
who triumphed, both personally and 
publicly, overall manner of difficulties 
and obstacles. After the First World 
War Mrs Gilman’s socialist idealism, 
and commitment to liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, made her unfashionable 
in the US, and her work suffered 
.increasing neglect until fifteen years 
ago when her most influential. and 
much-translated book, Women and 
Economics (1898) was edited by Carl 
Degler. Since then her achievement 


novels. The reader admittedly has a 
glimpse of all of them, and ends up with 
some idea of the variety of her fiction, 
but it would have been much more 


Clapham junctures 


of her work has been made available 
again, thanks to feminist publishers in 
New York and London. In 1979 The 
Women’s Press brought out one of the 
futuristic novels, the utopian Herland. 

Although she wrote seven novels, 
some short fiction, and a book of 
poems, ChBrlotte Perkins Gilmnn was 
not primarily a creative writer. In the 
twenty-five years after Women and 
Economics, she published a number of 
related books in which she analysed the 
position of women in society, combin- 
ing the methods of the historian, 
sociologist, economist, and political 
philosopher. Most of her fiction, in- 


satisfactorv to have included one com- 
plete; novel rather than the extracts. 
There is also considerable overlap 
between Ann J. Lane’s long introduc- 
tory essay, “The Fictional World of 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman", and the 
prefatory notes to the excerpts. 

What is obvious is that Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman's novels, whether 
realistic (like The Crux and What 
Diantha Did ) or utopianly fantastic 
(like Moving the Mountain and Her- 
land), are a working-out ot her ideas 
and theories, in fictional form. Indeed, 
her sequel to Herland, With Her in 
Ourfand, is little more than a series of 
dialogues with a minimum of narration 
and dramatic interplay. In the main 
extract from What Dtpntha Did , the 
eponymous and rebellious heroine, 
determined to free herself from her 
expected role at home, quantifies 
financially what her parents regard as 
her filial duty and presents her father 
with a bill for her household labour 
over the years. For Gilman, the Victo- 
rian concept of "duty” is a bite noire, 
enslaving both sexes (but especially 
women) and preventing a raising of 
consciousness. Her story, “Mr Peebles’ 
Heart”, is about the stifling effect of 
duty on a marriage, and about the 
regeneration of the couple through the 
imaginative sympathy of a liberated 
woman who frees both husband and 
wife from their moribund relationship 
by changing their ideas. 

Virtually all Mrs Gilman's stories, 
like her novels, are essentially attempts 
to give her philosophy human express- 
ion, and were conceived to make 
polemical points rather than to explore 
experience in depth. The rather melod- 
ramatic “The Widow’s Might” deals 


solidarity in the face of it; on discover- 
ing that her husband has made her 
servant pregnant, Mrs Marroner’s first 
reaction Is to dismiss the girl, but on 
second thoughts she realizes that her 
husband has betrayed them both and 
she lakes the girl’s side, rejecting her 
husband completely. All this fictional - 
work of 1909-16 was written at great 
speed and is not notable for verbal, 
formal, or psychological subtlety. 
Some of it has dated badly, some is 
heavy-handed, some is morally du- 
bious; her wittier or fantastic vein, as in 
“When 1 Was a Witch” and "If I Were a 
Man", is more effective. 

None of this work . however, is in the 
same class as “The Yellow Wallpaper”. 
Written before her involvement In 
political and feminist activities, this 
chilling study of a woman’s psycholo- 
gical disintegration, at a time when she 
is being treated by male experts in 
womens emotional disorders, con- 
trasts markedly with the Fabian evo- 
luntionary optimism underlying her 
later work . Tnis story draws, heavily or 
Mrs Gilman’s own experience during 
her first, unsatisfactory marriage 
and seems to be written out of her 
whole being, not out of her intellectual 
convictions. The taut, economical 
idiom and the sustained symbolism 
combine to make it an important 
literary achievement. It suggests that 
she could have turned out to be a 
fiction writer of considerable signifi- 
cance if she had not channelled most of 
her creative energy into the women's 
movement from the mid-1890s on. 


sociologist, economist, and political experience m depth. The rather meiod- 
philosopher. Most of her fiction, in- "The Widow’s Might" deals 

eluding six of her novels, first appeared W1 *‘ l a newly- widowed, middle-aged 
in The Forerunner, the monthly maga- WOI |] an wno after a lifetime of duty and 


zinc she edited and also wrote virtually 
single-handed between 1909 and 1916. 
The exceptions are her final tuid still 
unpublished novel, Unpunished , writ- 
ten in her later years, and by far her 
tnost famous as well ftk her best work, 


service finally asserts her independ- 
ence to the amazement of he r children. 
“Turned", also tending to melodrama, 
is about male duplicity and female 


£1.50. 0 86068 201 3). The text of the 
story differs slightly from that in The 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman Reader and 
there is a substantial Afterword by 
Elaine R. Hedges. Gilman’s . note, 
“Why I Wrote ‘The Yellow Wallpap- 
er*? , written in 1913 for The Forerun- 
ner, is not included, whereas it is in the 
Reader. 


“The Yellow Wallpaper” (1892); Part- 

K as a result of William Dean 
owells’s admiration of It - he in- 


cluded it In his collection The Great 
Modern 'American Stories (1920) - ft 
.ha$. become her standard phthblogy- 
■ piece; ; 

• v '„ The Women’s Press has now issued a 
-book published In the US, last year 
. which is devoted entirely to Oilman’s 
fiction, The Charlotte Perkins Glhmn 
Reader, Such “readers” are standard -1 
; fare oh American caitipiisejs, but less' 
familiar in Britain, where they rouse : 
Recusations of screppiness: The first ; 
halfaf77ie' Charlotte Perkins GUmah 
Header ,, poses rio problems, since it 
' bontainSelevCn of her stories including 
; i The,. Yellow Wallpaper”; but., jthfe 
-second half contains excerpts from the 
. seven novel ^ each of which is prefaced 
by ; ait editorial, note explaining' the 
dontexti Having published Herland it, 
1978, it Is not clear, why the American 
publishers should now give space to an 
extract from it; but: the real cause for 
- complaint is theidxftftordiriafy bittiness 
resulting froih this 1 treatment of 1 the; 


By, Cara Chaftteau . 

CONSTANCE HEAYENi. 

The Wildlife Bird 
; 248pp. HeinematihJ £6;95. “ 

0 434 33617 8 • / ; . ; . 1 ' • ; • 

Catering as thev both do for forms of 
fantasy,. the historical and the roman- 
tic hovel, should be. natural allies; but 
all: too ofteniTas in Afesap'6 fable Of the 
earthenware' and the brass pot, the 
partnership can prove a fatal one. In 
the search for authenticating detail the 
historical element can be contrived toi 
the poin t ,of ludicrousness, or so pains- 
takingly catalogued- In trivia as to be 
laughable. Sometimes both.-.-.- > 

.Constance. Heaven . brings : her 
heroine- (named, in a paroxysm of 
inspiration, JUliet) fypmthe Pans of La 


Bohime to seek refuge, following the 
murder other father, with per aunt in 
TAndon. A brief stay . in Brunswick 
Square, provides the groundwork for 
the manifold' I ntricaqes of the plot, 



/ % Tho English parliamBmin the Middle Ages \ 

-RG bhyiekhhdi ^V: . . . . , 

| s' ts$w,^n ' O' \ 
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with her cousin’s Intended husband 
which precipitates the dispatch of our 
heroine clutching her uncle’s present - 
a newly, bound copy of Mr Dickens's 
Old Curiosity Shop “ - to Stafford- 
Shire frdm the “newly built Huston”. 
Jiilioi is engaged by: the bedutiful but 
villainous Sybil Cbartley As secretary to 
her crippled husband Lord Chartley (cf 
Lady Chatterloy), and it is a cohvenierit 
though not unexpected qOjrk of fate 
riiai'nchero should be thefr.nephew - 
Kicnara Chartley, who is striving to 

save the family-pottery from the exces- 
ses of . his charming but improyiderit 
cousin Phlllip, the: scheming Sybil, 
and growing industrial unrest, in • that 
order. Fite, working . hard on h| s 
behalf, also makes him the new master 
of Wlldcliffej Juliet’s old family home. 
Thus, with the Aid of ft few- dynastic 
convolutions,. misconstrued motives, a 
dash of sbclal monlizlng k ,A workers^ ' 
uprising, and a good cleanslug bpUt dl - 
kllllhgs to Wind li aft lip. the whole 
dowsed with Quotations;, plundered: 
TO Shake«ieafe; thcitovelalldwshs 
(q ^in u^ the.Qots:!. , , • ;v 

v The haro and -\tM.e heroine 'never' 
encounter each' other without fltgt : 
registering hoW 'becoming y the othiris 


By Marigold Johnson 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON! 

A Bonfire 

191pp. Macmillan. £5.95. 

0 333 31138 8 

To be reminded that this is Pamela 
Hansford Johnson's eighteenth novel, 
and that she published her first in 
1934 at the age of twenty-two, are 
useful pointers not only for the reader 
new to her work. There is no need, 
for instance, to wonder why A 
Bonfire reconstructs so affectionately 
the growing up from school* to first 
love to marriage of a Clapham girl 
between 1924 and 1937. Nor should 
we snigger at the curious Author's 
Note stating that "the habits, customs 
and amusements of the middle-class 
young were different from those of 
today"— well, up to a point, Lord 
Copper; they were certainly more 
docile, except that Miss Hansford 
Johnson's heroine, Emma, is “married 
for the third time at twenty-six” and 
survives episodes just as bizarre as any, 
likely to be experienced by -a middle- 
class girl of 1981. 

What is hard to detect— and is of 
course, a tribute to the author's pro- 
fessionalism— is the blend of old 
snapshot and new purpose; on the 
surface a patchwork of odd snippets 
from diary and notebook, -yet 
coalesced into a cautionary, fiction 
which is clearly meant to bring a mes- 
sage for today. Emma's story over- 
flows with documentation, almost like 
a vicarious memoir. Yet Miss Hans- 
ford Johnson's solid, panoramic novel 
The Survival of the Fittest Is a much 
closer autobiographical record (the 
Clapham rebellious tomboy, nights of 
left-wing exultation, the drinking and 
talk of bohemian Chelsea), her Six 
Proust Reconstructions is more evoca- 
tive, her published correspondence 
with 'Dylan Thomas more frank. 

. A Bonfire is an odd novel and its 
’mix of - memory, morality and mun- 
dane fancy is finally less than satisfy- 
ing. It is like a plot retold by a child 
who sees quite dearly a detailed pat- 
tern but hasn’t been warned . against 
^tarring sentences with “And .then", 
But -it has the same sort of direct' 
appeal, plunging matter-of-fact Into 
emotion and event with brisk and 
plangept language. Emma is full of 
innocent , yearnings when her father 
dj<*s tho night of the. Guy Fawkes 

S , which Is also; the night her 
er Agnes has. explained, to her 
the meaning of adultery, and Enima, 
aged fourteen, thinks^ she’d prefer 
being a nun.- Can U be. this chance but 
traumatic conjunction . which leads to 
the poor Birrs final conviction that 
her sexual gratifications, blessed ot 
unblessed, have irievocably destined 
her 'for ' “the everlasting .bonfire"? 
Considering that Agries, still pretty 
and lafei 1 remarried prosperously (to 
everyone’s relief), clucks ftiore pdsges- 
: aJvely oyef Emma ttibfl any Victorian 
mamma, ,!)' says much for. the author’s 
faith.: in stoicism : (arid .mistrust ' Of 
Freudian theory) tirat Eminia adjusts 
so .equably to marriage and mother- 
hood While martyriid reproach is Per- 
petually ' her -chaperone.'- Then 
Stephen, ..the .devotqd arid . impeccable 
'husband, ; bank-clerk .ttirhedl .ca'r- 
N^man, is ; accidentally; killed and, in 
. Ae i desolate ^'physfcah , longing’! : of 
-young widowhood, Emma picks up a 
•Student and' takes to. churchgoing =. to 
; appease: her, iubsequent guilt. Alan; 
who; becomes her next hvshatjd, is a 
tea "merchant 1 and -‘often asks' What 
Emma -thinks oP “that: chap Hitler’?: 
shq hasnT.had tim&totake in politics, 
.what", with . Mamma,:; jlttle Paul. 


laments her miscarriage— inn* 
quentially reflecting that Pa?? 
herself, might prefer to 2 
only child. For the 
somehow mLWCrl anrl .1 1 404 


been a good girl and she had 

a happy hfe.fhe bonfire awaiISS 

throwing up sparks as her fathe/tS 
to trample them down, Or 
punishment now? In this world? " 

Pamela Hansford Johnson's nwA 
have never been didactic, but £ 
sense of the serious moral duty of rk> 
novelist, her concern with the W 
quences of sin, the torture of had 
conscience, (he retributive ajioov d 
guilt, are still observable evenu ibe 
Plethora of surface domestic deufl 
The cyme might comment that U 
Emma had been less preoccupied 
with her own sins of the flesh- ml 
with the wagging finger of suburbs 
disapproval — she could iuh hi* 
complained of an unhappy lift- 
innocent blinkers, briefly cast off t 
1936 when, “despite her own (rou- 
bles, the events of the previous yur 
had not left her unmoved" and it 
addresses envelopes pleading fa 
“milk for Spain”, are there to pro 
tect her against the- greater sins d 
envy and pride, and the author dciih 
wants us to admire in Emma them 
and defiance of convention so Mi* 
in her dreadful mother Agnes, 

But what should we make of i 
bizarre excrescence on the day-ttxby 
events here recounted? At several of 
■ the important junctures in her young 
life, Emma is sent nasty (though oot 
very nasty) anonymous postcarn sug- 
gesting that she and Mum are schem- 
ing females who deserve all the tod 
luck coming to. them. We are tnnni 
to speculate as to whether the viQni 
is sharp-tongued Miss Plimsoll, a sou 
old family mend given to saying tbai 
more or less eveiytbing is a waste, 
and even to "lushing” girlish good 
news; but no detective skill is needri 
to guess that her brusque and gaut 
person conceals a heart of goktn 
generosity. The final truth about Ac 
poison pen pal is a big diuopotai- 
rrtent, and seetas extraoramadj 
irrelevant. 

Gratuitous and trivial as much of 
the detail may seeip, however, il a 
here that Miss Hansford Johowoi 
old and welcome flashes of wit soo- 
denly enliven the book/ When 
ngea sixteen, saves for ■ perntaon* 
wave, “which meant being stnuif op 
by the hair to a maohine for forte 
hour8",.her Aunt saya "'Look iM* 
curled darling' quotjng front’ s 0 ™" 
thing or other'; when tneYobcuaw 
American Stock Exchange' craihi 
Plimsoll speculates whether "all foe* 
men killing themselves, kno* ,jt* 
mortal sin’’; on the baby s first visit to 
the, seaside Nanny 
“small boys always Know, jwt.wfot w 
do, they throw stpncs at iL^!t is 


nearly .worth .the platitudirww 
ding to happen on Miss 
Johnson’s, wry and .wfee^wJ^*^ 
whether culled from npt?booo., 
coined for the character, ; - - ;<• ' 

In Robin Cook’s Cotfia a 
al student discovered ;a J*? 
supermarket in the bowels of. * 

: al; id his latest noyel. flraw 
Macmillan :£5. 95. 0 ^3331^ 
mote sinister thinks gre go^g oigw 


dlltism; Ahd the.fn^ast? ;■ 


shq hasn’t. haid : time ;io take m, politics/ ^ :blftce. when: you come put;, • 
,whatv.. with '. Mamiria,:; jlttle. '' Faiil, : .v : ,... '. 

!* pcpheti, ^physical: longing; and i-woric-i ..h".. 1 , V ; !/- 

• tiiMr 


■%bih ■: 

figure and bit gdWn otWriied slik fits 
yot I r d6n 1 Phke 
glance qn Wardrpbe as the 
ultimate c rlterion may perhaps addount 

fiprilre-designfttlpn-o^bh' tio^'a'B 

toce-rippers?"Hi8 handi.lofe at the- 
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On wings of prophecy 


By Annette Lavers 


pHJUPFB SOLLERSi 

Psradls 

Roman . , lishment as a “retour des prCcieux". 

254pp. Pans: Seun. This WflS a dangerous move to make 

— — since what most enemies of structural- 

* . Mou , v . pl . ism wish to replace it with is a cosy ethic 

Vision a wew HniJ __ n of the "common reader", not the soar- 

Entretiemayec David Hayman ■ simplicities of the epic poets and 

243pp. Pans- Grasse . Biblifcai prophets who are Sollers’s own 

■-gsssssss^^^^~ ■ ideal. Since surrealism the term 

“poetry” can be applied to all forms of 
What would a complete stranger to the expression covering an Immense spec- 
San literary scene make of the which stretches from concepr o 

Philippe Sellers phenomenon? When ^ ln 

he rwenlly publislied two books (one, . {j® £ ? e * ^ ^ere is still, It seems, a 
IS a 7 S4-nnce texL without ounc- ha ? ke nng after he figure of the great 


c fi 00 * u^ r eX , e /u ISC m narcissism ’ . ai )ti even to his favourite literary devices, led him with an obsessive sexual and 
^ l ears Sorae res ?° ns *^" Metaphysics, in hisdualistic view of the social pessimism which were already 

try tor Uiis. At the time when critics like universe, is “anti-matter in motion"; present in his me mors, Freud and 
Roland Barthes were affirming the the writer must attune himself to this Lacun. These cider sisters who are 
continuity between literary and critical by attempting to "pulverize language” shown, in Vision, whispering late into 
discourse, Sobers was one of the first to and attain the philosopher's stone: the the night, never suspected that young 
denounce the new structuralist Estab- union of sound with sense which seems Philippe's feeling ol exclusion would 


What wpuld a complete stranger to the 
Parisian literary scene make of the 
Philippe Sollers phenomenon? When 
he recently publislied two books (one, 
Paradis, a 254-page texL without punc- 


a 254-oage texL without punc- a,,cr ine l, 8 ure great no lypograpmcai oevices are auowcu 

Son’ Daraaraons chapters or v°sible wrller * the noveIist . «een no longer as to interfere with this rhythm, yet even 
Uf rhnllpnoinoiv dewrihed storyteller but as the mystic who enjoys if Paradis be described as a book sans 

ifESL 'hi fyslo?* tow sole access to truth (hence the descrip- everything, what strikes one as a polen- 
TJL VtSS^iSZ Uon of as a n ° vel )- IM is it’s positive attempt to 


lieuwi, 

development challengingly described 
is a "novel"; the other, Vision h New 
York , a series of conversations with an 
American professor about Sollers’s 
work, and especially Paradis) several 
periodicals tried to deal with the 
emergency by entrusting the reviewing 
to the nearest thing they could find to a 
complete stranger, someone like Vol- 
taire's Huron, who was supposed to 
offer impartial comments on the state 
id European civilization. The noble 
lavage typifies nature as a gleam in the 
eye of culture, and suen abnormal 
itralegies indicate the presence of 
interesting myths in both author and 
public. 

These myths are an attempt to cone 
with a crisis of confidence which has its 
iource In both Sollera’s personality and 
his representative status as an intellec- 
tual. For some critics, the self- 
adveriislng they see as inherent in Vis- 
knit New York is all too reminiscent of 
is author's celebrated skill in handling 
a media-controlled culture. Others 
rkd( the slaying power of Tel Quel - a 
periodical which lias increasingly come 
to reflect Sollers's own personality and 
dunging tastes - which they attribute 
bits particularly brazen execution of 
ideological about-turps. Although Tel 
1 tikis Itinerary . from an earLy rasclna- 
■Mi with the Nouveau Roman and 
awcturaJIsm to a new post-1968 type 
rfeommilment, anfi finally to a disillu- 
atwmenl wl(h Marxism, is far. from 
. . noiqge among French Intellectuals, 
we sympathizes with the reader who 
mtyhave heen Intermittent In his read- 
^ of the review and suddenly finds 
, .'“M the meantime Moses has ousted 
'iwo fts the key reference there, that 
Iround-tables hbout the role of writing 
liberation have been 


to have been the object of Saussure's blossom into a conversion to the Gnos- 
rcsearch on anagrams and is sometimes tic view which accounts for the botched 
likened to th esphota, a notion found in character of creation by attributing it to 
Indian linguistics. the Mother who wants to be the equui 

of the Father. Freud, says Sollers, per- 
Rhythm is the key, hence the allit- ccived this too when he heard in the 
eratlons, accumulations, swift allusive- subject's discourse the "insistence" of 
ness, crypto-quotations and punning a "little bing" which echoes the "bi£ 
contractions which were already pres- bung" - the primal scene of the uni- 
on! in Sollers's previous works, verse. Sollers compares unfavourably 
although Paradis is more meditative the stolid stability of the female (or 
than the highly structured Nombres feminist) emblem with the optimistic 
(1968) and the rollicking Luis ( 1972). nclivism of the mule, and takes it to be 
No typographical devices arc allowed an altcmni to subvert the rightful 
to interfere with this rhythm, yet even metaphysical hierarchy which assigns 
if Paradis be described as a book sans to the Christian cross the domination 
every thing, what strikes one as a polen- of the earth and the Great Mother. 


What the critics find it hard to cope 
with, in short, is their uncertainty about 
the modern writer's image in relation 
to his chosen literary forms, as well ns 
the unsettling mixture of knowingness 
and the vulnerability which is the con- 
comitant of sincerity. For there can be 
no doubt about Sollers's fidelity to his 
metaphysical source of inspiration, or 


everything, what strikes one as a poten- 
tial reader is it's positive attempt to 
repulse entry. Yet, no better proof 
could be found of the modern reader’s 
addiction to his own social program- 
ming. for plunge fo medias res into this 
forbidding text and it proves instantly 
readable. 

The real difficulty* with Sellers may 
well lie elsewhere, in the “vision*’ 
conveyed equally by both books. The 
waning of historical rationality has fit- 


Sollers's work has the merit of spel- 
ling out and providing a metaphysical 
underpinning for what remains simply 
as a postulate in the writings of many 
modern theorists of sex, text and soci- 
ety. That these two books often read 
like a persistent delqstoh will, I hope, 
be taken as praise of ihcnv, in their 
different ways, they often show great 
political lucidity and u compelling mix- 
ture of passion nnd humour. The vision 


they convey lias n genuine grandeur, 
even if its effects arc bound to be 
oppressive to whole categories of man- 
kind. To write, for Sollers, is "to come 
out of Egypt”, to choose the world of 
the prophets against thiu of "polythe- 
ism", to step off the treadmill of sex 
and reproduction thanks to which 
women nope to harness the spirit to the 
inferior categories of the stable and the 
useful. Nor do homosexuals who chal- 
lenge Sollers’s sexuul order fare much 
better. Special significance is placed on 
the Jews because "they are the only 
people who arc not nt home"; no 
doubt, if by home wc mean the “France 
profondc' r which is the bite noire of 
both Sollers and B.-H. Livy, but it will 
be news all the same to the millions of 
"displaced persons" throughout the 
world, currently trying to sort out their 
passport difficulties. 

Rather than mysterious acralilhs 
causing dismay to literary editors. Sol- 
lens's books rather evoke the work of 
earlier French nuthors saturated with, 
culture: of Andr£ Mnlrnux (who saved 
Sollers from the Algerian war) or bel- 
ter perhaps of La forgue, with his sexual 
nnd cosmic purltanlsin and his liislori-. 
cist parodies. Time alone will tell 
whether Paradis, a purportedly 
*‘lnlCT^linah^e ,, work,, is a' 
psychoanalysis of our times, or only of 
its author. 


Contracts and contradictions 


By John Cruicksliank 

HENRI GUILLEMIN: 

Charles P4guy 

509pp. Paris: Seuil. 
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hatred and a mania for denigration. 
As always he impresses by the range 
and detail of his documentation: he 
■obviously knows Pfiguy's writing 
extremely well. Nevertheless, one 
may doubt whether Gulllemin's 


particularly dismissive towards 

attempts to defend P6guy’s charac- 
teristic use of repetitions and 
refrains, particularly in his poetry, 
and one has some sympathy with the 
complaint that "ie lecteur le plus rfis- 


to be said about this. In the first 


place, an actual reading ot wnat 
Piguy wrote shows that the image 6f 
linear development in his 1 bought 
Is a gross oversimplification. 
Secondly, iris concurrent and cora- 


of what 


may doubt whether uulllemm s compiami inai ie iccrcur ic pius ica- ~rr 

judgments are quite as soundly sup- ign6 s’impatiente, dans le sentiment P le * religious struggles need to be 
ported as at flnl appears. A recur- rfol fenvahlt d’Mre coruiddrf par understo od with sqmc subtlety if hc 
ring feature of the book Is the way in Pauteur comme un minus ft qui I’on 18 10 °e properly judged. Guillem In 


Pdguy’s ideas have tended to attract ™ own paraphrase or uie nexr sem- 
extreme forms of critical response. eac f ,n P^guys text, and then once 
He is generally seen either as a pat- ^ain quotes directly a closing passage, 
riot, mystic and saint in the uniquely These paraphrases mean that Pftguy is 
French tradition of Joan of Are, or prevented -- either consciously or un- 
as a renegade who betrayed his consdouslyoa Guillemin s part from 
socialist Ideals to become a strident speaking strictly in his own terms, and 
nationalist, an intellectual reactionary some of what ho wr ote li, .almost 
and a religious obscurantist. The Inevitably given a misleading emphasis 
author of titiB latest book on pftguy, as a result. Again, a number of GuUle- 
Heqri Guillemin, is well known as an jUd 8[J. en ^ 2JJ 1 ^ 8 hIIK , 
abrasive critic who in the past has at J!i n ^ a i r !-^ 0 o r ,pH 

written polemical wd _ta.nod.sUc 


ring feature of the book Is the way in ! auteur comme un minus ft qui 1 on 
which he quotes a sentence or two doit r6p6ter vingt fois la mfeme chose 
directly from Pftguy, continues with pour qu’dle so fralp enfln passage 
his own paraphrase of the next sent- dans son intelligence obatrufe". At 
ence in Piguy's text, and then once the same time, Guillemin concedes a 


UUSt I W^JVLVI V 

S our qu'dle so fraip enfin 
ana son intelligence obstru 


distinctive, personal quality in 

Pftguy's prose and admires his obser- 
vant eye, his descriptive gifts and bis 
ability to formulate memorable 

phrases and iqaximif. 


appears to be temperamentally 
incapable of the latter la$k, although 
he, does have some 6firue of Pftguy’s 
complexity and does not always dis- 
miss it as contradiction. He even 
promises to investigate what he 
rightly calls “ambigu, disjoint, Pftguy, 
avec d’fitrangea sou terrains", yet 
largely fells to do so. He phow* little 
awareness of what Conor Cruise 


inevitably given a misleading emphasis 
as a result. Again, a number of Guille- 


... . B studies of various French . Writeft, 

.-.liberation have been including Constant, Vigny and Hugo. 
jrejHsad by. enthusiastic disquisitions ,.He has been working on Pftguy tor 
:on the Virgin Mary, and. invectives about twenty years and has consulted 




alliance of the mind". 1 


Ihc “ft tats- munis” , by starry* 
! v^ ^ c . r ip,tions of American cam- 
iP^ltne nouveatu phtlosophes, raid 
.Bernard-Henri Levy, pro- 


I^^tlly Bernard-Henri L6vy, pro- 
mde ihe "jnteriext’’ or missing link). • 

lies* for many people, In 
, r^PWYerseness' which makes Sollers 
his views lh,.a gratuitously 
fa * hio, '< w hcij a book like Vis- 
'.^4 New, Fork proves that he lls per* 


a. large number of those who knew 
Pdguy in (he . early years of this cen- 
tury. • ••••' i 

-. This coming together of Guillemin 
and Pftguy was bound to have a Con- 
trovorsial result and Pdguy emerges 


“peut-etre” but are later repeated 
without qualification. Guillemin, final- 
ly, is sometimes so outraged by judg- 
ments: and opinions with which he 
disagrees that he is tempted . into a 
counter-extremism. The 1 rftsult . is a 
book which is lively and stimulating 
(and oftenvery informative) yet which 
needs to be treated with a considerable 
caution. . . . ■ '• • ’ • , 


“ conaaereoie , i n , gei i ertl j t . sa cms p mistake to 
detail, while there is also fairly lena- pxowv'q ^irnlfctnrv 1 ’ In 

6^2^ pS d, nS? miry, he/dopted a plurality of views 

rSSi at ' %a W * ivcn .moment. He . often 

kWf* hLj ? S appeared. at ode and the same lime, 

Berida, eta We have no .right to to ^ be 8 ^flot and an ipter- 

Hr natiohalist, a. Republican and a reao- 
ki tiP ni W7. fto anti-clerical and. a devout 

being and in ww® : Cftthofe.^ldinftln RoUand writes of 


Ernest . Psichari, Bergson, Bernard-; 
Lazare; Sorel, . Elie . HalCvy, ■ Julien • 


capable of straightfOrWard com- doing and. writes in the preface- that 
mbnipatloo. Inevitably, Vision is being he expects his Insistence on truth to 
a gulde-tiook to Paradis; Which be • uiferpreted as - malevolence, 


trovorsfal result and Pdguy emerges Jn aii early chapter dealing with 
badly from this latest portrait both as Pdgdy’s style a, number of damaging 
a Writer and as a human being., Guft- pqinte are made. We fire given ex- 
leraln is quite consdoiis of what he is amples of affectation, exaggeration, 


nationalist, a fepubucan and a reac- 
wiJl rtece ^ a f i i t y m ^- J P r a ^J 1 ^ a ” tipnary, an anti-clerical and. a devout 

Catholic. Remain RoUand writes of 

Sirrp bonheur, le plurflHsme du moi". He 
emerges as ^IfttojCTant, WfP^ous, - -u the more stronalv because 


clumsy 


humour, 


general Jileftiy tftstelissnaa and vul- 
garity. Not surprisingly, Guillemin ls 


• u*»w««aui, juap.Muua, d[d ^ ft stron(lIy 

** ShiliL Impossible toremaS on 
hViS d, M«hS^Mi' fhe ^ 5s ' of tnjth while adhering 
.exclusively to one set of values or 
' on « dogmatic system. Uiis Is an 
Interpretetion of PiSguy’s .alleged 
apMfasy which seems to fit the writ- 


malevolence, garky. Not aorprirtOgty, OuO.en .,0 » ti&St 

ft.. '::.i . • • } ■• . .. •■■■■: what he tMnto to bi tie liaglllty of d b “ l w S,„?““ le h ’r 1 rS? £ 

< ri •‘"■'I-.' *’ ' i,. i ■' '.'M-S - friendship, points, put nevertheless R .„- e 1° 

1 v - y-:;V V. ; X! r.-i-'M*.- :.i<j remained', on friendly . P .fg u ^ s claim, made to 

chop chon " 

: ‘ 1 ■ T ''i'-.-J :' On! (he subject , of what ; he- palls j c’est N - ceUe • qui Intro dull une 

'"vj"-' ! ^guy’s political “Iraject^’V-Qull- r Iqqutode^ -As , . a resqit, 'fils. 

'I ^ tc^n^tlie tWorae for &** JJSl b 


remained on friendly : -t° «guy's claim, made In 
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1 ... . , . I. . / Tfcfc* I s h« N^nswlfa off iheiAgejofEnllgh- opproachqit his subject from a yery ; 

^y Robin Buss ■ ;■ thjs popular ^ teiiment and,foll fts1$«p. v }:• 

i- v 1 'alftd'-' written • btographjftg .of A#' -.. i ' . LiL stend^iati and Indobd a* early as h» I' . 

J l^^^^^^S?afel4issiasBs» ‘ .. rand and; La Fdbtaiqe, . is «' JusjJ, «i?JSS flistfSapter . he shows.: mu£ sytn- 1 ; 


temmi ts pernaps mosi cnacai. ne- summing-up ... chapter on ,F 
. approaches his subject from a yCry [ incoherent and: disappointing. 


; d re sent .translation aroups 

Maurbis, - fiS S ' ; ft pro^rly lie Identified with ttapolld- 

SS* Vici J- ■ * /’••j ■ 1 j! ranhv of VoltBiirc in 1935a‘ fl .TIic rtn£ ^ilt .Bfid.-wbupfliifll VoltBlTQj.lt - . ■ # i (hfi' fflscifit rifliit 

and his.cen-' LrtrnUrh is necu tar, even peculiarly omits (he btbltograph^ftnd some pas- .• Tha. ^iTnfiM'rnrv’" in Question ‘haa .to 


In ; 1935. - ,Tiie , the wit and 
even peculiarly omit? (he bjl 
(o dictate . ftn . $age$ which, 
6. Orieux: chops, by, English c 


fa -t :: - : ‘ ■? v* Bitter -^jupee peel 

1 .Fails"). and, each' in? 

Jr l .^196^7 JqBh.r. Tng: With a nestMurr 
$ .-YoUftlrt was italre* nearly died oE 
W fc S appetite stroke anto.saved 


i a period of vigorou s' sbdaj- 1 
>uha the age of twenty-five,' to 
Guillemin | describes, as his 


- The .^aln ! ‘■disdiiiet’* ■ created by 
Pfigujra thought arises frpm hlfrein- 
vlclfpn lhat, even in an ‘agrlostic, 
post-Christian . culture, (the-; funda- 
mental problems of human beings 
remain paslchlly sphltuai. Because 
this : is so, nb account : of 'political 
ingenuity, social enaJaeering or scien- 
tific i knowledge! 'will removfl them. 
lienee -y Pdguy’s : - alfecHi • • on 
ipaterialfam aha hlis i scepticism, cbn- 
cernlpa sociology . He . held -ithat . (he 
effect M .footfernity Cof fee 'noW 
sociarsdeaices; as well as of the tradi- 
tional exact sciences) weMa leaVe 
the - Irhmeijse ; ^rtiblerUs 


■ !.-■'/ 
I 





: Is , an • otuk.v'incjji^ou8 T ' fax . ■ ji fefcy , fettejtyre- tended to cod- 

t'd SO Iriqiif ri^Tn .inlixjf • : i- ; • :fTTi«e ■mat'! twd things wWcji need] '• 
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Cricket and crab-apples 


By Kate Flint 

The Brotherhood of Rural Lsts 
Arnolfini Gallery, Bristol 


The deliberate Englishness of the 
Brotherhood of Rura lists, coupled 
with their pe rsonal adoption of country 
habitats and subjects, leaves them wide 
open to accusations of reactionary 
retreat into nn idealized past. “Simply 
our aims are the continuation or a 
certain kind of English painting; wc 
admire Samuel Palmer, Stanley 
Spencer, Thomas Hardy, Elgar, cric- 
ket, the English Landscape, the Pre-. 
Raphaelites . . explained Petei 
Blake In 1977. An enlarged pantheon 
of heroes is well to the fore in the 
full-scale exhibition of the Brother- 
hood's work showing at the Arnolfini 
Gallery, Bristol until May 16. The 
artists - Blake, Ann and Graham 
Arnold, Jann Haworth, David Inshaw 
and Annie and Graham Ovenden - 
sometimes borrow compositional ele- 
ments almost wholesale from their 
predecessors: Graham Ovenden's 
“The Evening Cornfield” , although 
transmuting the dull gold of Palmer's 
corn into a deep fiery orange, includes 
a bright cloud of unmistakable origins; 
the branches in his “Communion of the 
Trees” and “Autumn Apple Tree” 
seem to have grown Palmer’s magical 
fruits. 

Elsewhere are works of direct hom- 
age, both to Individuals and to those 






David Inshaw: “Lovers near Kew Cardens ’’ (1976), from the exhibition 

reviewed here 

preparation of original illustrations for visual autobiographical fragments: 
covers of a new edition of the Arden direct manifestos of the importance of 


Film blond 

By Hugo Williams 

Union City 
Screen on the Green 


There is nothing shaking in the dingy 
side-street when the cab draws up at 
the run-down upartment block and a 
drunk gets out accompanied by o 
blonde. But the cab’s arrival has 
attracted the attention of the local vag- 
rant who, hoping for u nibble of the 
driver's tip, moves out of the shadows 
to spin his usual hard-luck story. The 
driver isn't buying it. He hands the vag- 
rant the drunk’s old fedora. “Maybe 
you can sell it back to him" he cracks as 
he pulls away from the curb. 

As if we need it, here is the Film's first 
nudge in the ribs to remind us of 1950s 
B-feature land. The street is that street, 
the drunk is that drunk and the young 
vagrant is the next generation Inherit- 
ing the form's most distinctive prop. 
He is played by Sam McMurray, a 
rangy young man oddly reminiscent of 


Shakespeare plays, and the produc- 
tion, by each artist, of a work entitled 
"The Definitive Nude". 

But despite one’s admiration for 
their technical virtuosity, their pati- 
ence and dedication; the exhibition 
retains a curiously provincial air. No 


ih^r admlraiion for they attempt' to give “very much the 

their lechmcflj virluosiiy. their pan- spirit of beina alive at this particular 


both past and present to individuals. 
These give meaning to Graham 
Arnold's contention that they are not 
nostalgic, copying the past, but that 


~r .1 . -i ... 7 : — imiiuii, ms cAiiiumun . 

? r, 5 . J" € countryside which. In retains a curiously provincial Hir. No 
[ n I d X S u P, L r f sc 'i" fF°\ cd Wl [ h P r ' n ,! s doubt this would not be despised by the 
of perished hands : Graham Arnold s practitioners: their worksceriainlycon- 
detailcd^ pencil drawing or tangled vey the intended sense of quintessent- 
Hllmtnn" 2? r f.4 Wo ? ds at tol Englishness. They incorporate, 
fi* P cS?.J., JP* ma r n ? P ^ 50 ?.® 1 interjeciionsin the 


moment”. ■This, surely, can only be 
true at a personal level. Where. such 
testimony is present, the works are 
often moving. When it is absent, nos- 
talgia, even whimsy, quickly creeps in, 
bringing the Brotherhood's ambitious 


., .. 7 7 «■■**>■* K<.iaucui imci jcL'iions ui me 

fo ™ -: f fnmi, - v bi ~ 

Ruskitv/ Jefferies andT;S, Eliot. HcVe, , . 

as with other Works. ’Amnlcl ertn^hhipu _ V _ ■ . 


enterprise dangerously close to an act 
of defeatism. 


the hawk's wing iii 
.montage, "Self ';1 
Dream" , and the 


„_ T no i;5,tnot. Here, ... 

as with other Works, Arnold cdrdblhes T>U ' ' 

painting with collagpd photographs, i IlOlOgrflpllS III lOCllS’ 

Snips from, music scores and delicately : ” r 

boxed -minutiae of the English coun- — — — ■ . ! 

tiyside: pebbles, ears of com and tufts D v n 7T contributes an excellent introduction 

of moss., They are paralleled by ”y JVlarK Ha worth -Booth th e catalogue (48 pp. 29 plates, 24 
ilnshaw'S enormous “V 1 ^ 1 . ■ " 1 text illustrations. ; Cameron and 

Portrait, of . a’ Lost The Royal Photographic Society- Shew . A , O A 5 Lloyd Baker St; London 
bundle of 'driftwood National Centre of -Photography in ^ 9 ® 906506 00 X). The 

and labelled pot of qrab-ppple jelly In ' Bptji WaS opened by Princess Margaret d xt j HOtonly the fullest discussion of 


rangy young man oddly reminiscent of 
another McMurray, whose mug is 
synonymous with vintage 1950s 
treachery. He tries on the old hat and 
(surprise!) it fits like agiove. He pulls it 
down over his eyes' and smiles to him- 
self. He Is all set to take on the title-role 
in a film of The Corpse Next Door, the 
story by Cornell Wool rich (who also 
provided Truffaut with The Bride Wore 
Black) from which Union City is taken. 

It was the Ca biers du Cinima critics 
of the Nouvelle Vague, like Truffaut, 
who dignified this 'Hollywood sub- 
genre with the name film noir: the 
same critics who gave Jerry Lewis and 
Sam Fuller a second-degree respecta- 
bility. The phrase was intended to lend 
significance to certain sleazy post-war 
movies that took place mostly in down- 
town Los Angeles after dark and 
\yho$e ‘staple 1 ingredients 1 were cold 
blood and missing neon, the flip-side of 


in lnshavv'S enormous 




B ran dtso fa r publ i shed but among the 


is: S3 


' few detailed stylistic' contributions 
liable oh . any twemieth-centurv 


unam.oiguQus. a gesmre, is inis igst • teoi ai. ns aisppsai, centred «« . ,, , , 

■object that ope Is tempted tp; regard it, ‘ Thepciagop. In Milsbm Street, a grace- a , ab J e . oh - an Y twentieth-century 
■llke^ the pencilled 'cricket scores ■ ful '-structure built as a. proprietary -master: there is still next to ndlhingi for 
accompanying Hardv and Keats quota- • chapel in J 764-7. The ground floor is cxam P le ; on Cartier-Bresson. Meflor is 

.i , — , _„u:ui.i — especially aood on • the original 


uccompanyingnaruy.anais.eais quota- «»«!•«.-« ... .,, K 11UU1 l5 . 

tions in the margins oflnshaw's work- now the Centra's principal exhibition es Pecially good on the original 
. ing studies, as nearing parody. Such hall, while the gallery above houses a ' Publication-contexts of Brandt’s 
• ejaborate collage and montage, widplv i permartenf, display "of the 1 histoty of Photographs - whether in the early 
dwdpra^ices by the group which' help Photography from Its origins to the 5 o0ks } .to '' Weekly Illustrated, Picture 
redeem themfrom cbaracs of technioal early , twentieth century 1 . In ladrflrlnn' r ° 5t ‘ Lilllput and Harper's Bazaar, or 


Post, Lilllput ana Harper’s .Bazaar, or 
5 on special Commissions like the war- 
, Shelter photographs taken for the 


' Happy Days”. Such films were 
thought to reflect the atmosphere of 
double-cross and paranoia which per- 
vaded the McCarthy era. They were 
probably more influenced by comic- 
strips thah social conscience, but any- 
one who hastried to take notes In one 
will feel that film noir describes them 
well. The present film takes its visual 
•style &om the species, and actors like 
..Alah Ladd, Farley Granger or Jack 
Palance would fit snugly enough into 
its jagged red- and black diagonals. 

Meanwhile; upstairs in the apart- 
ihentj the weak-featurdd Harlan 
(Dennis. Lipscomb) is , nagging his 
seXually-frustrated wife over the pur- 
- chase of a pair ofred shoes. "I think 
they’re cutel’ says Lillian, flirting with 
us in her arl-;deco dressing table mirror. 


Woolf'; with USphbtbgraphiC portrait. C °^ct upri o( some 20,000 prints . C 
: IWinty-fodr; lip; prints.^d : iih. dead. ; ve.H .Posts approach £500.000, 
' doffodll hehejs, do traced Of pop sliflieaU' ■ k of which came fr<jm industrial 

. hni llh«nr:.Riif ulrrABlliimiAr a ■ i nriva m snrinc/Vre- Tfc* _ 


5-'.. tion^Wp Of. Brp ndfx use of the camera 
ir - With Surrealist . theory, and "drawk 
a . attention 'to - a , childhood illustrated 
.book by which Brandt k srin .fA^L 


By; Robert Hewison 


Baby Ta|k i ■ 
BBCTV . 


(1936) .to a picture 

; • 5^ !* a ^. ^ c jw' 5 ' • f ‘ ■ (dolt *' Pf V !°l-47 ‘^^'^Wwi.illustraied 

•Brandt:fe*MhiHn«-.uS A 1 ® W? pubiUhW 


•iWs-.flttt not. afFala df violent colour: u ^ n - l - r - n ttiounfed.:' Fotir 1910, , A CombaHson^ of- ■ 

ylrtdian ‘greens predomi- [l J fe* dSSSJlS ? riei ;graphs : with tK&lllusS-ationS ■ b' suSri- 

'i; r-haie in m»ny of Jh$. paintings,- Lil^c. 9 e ^[. a l isingly convindna, althouEh Mellor is 


.nawd, tracing {he structure of The. I^igeLWiMiahjs’s Bhby Ta7A : makes you 
. English at Home ( 1 936) . to a picture feel horrid to' be hi ive, This sad story of 
bpqjccal 6d ChemStonesi Illustrated baby battering among the bourgeoisie 
jbv ; .pharlM .Groml?ie. vrith yeraeS by- begins with a dipped: passiohlew com- 
M- ^Raiker,, publUhed abaut ■virsation between Mhry. and Paul on 
^910, , A tomp^ori,- of; the photo? the concept, of jbarehthood. Thtough- 
;^aphs‘ with the^ illustrations 1 Is aurpri' > put.thd play.Pirlteresque stvliteatioris of 
tsjhgljf conyp)dng, although Mellor is the -“Are. you OK?" ^-‘'No, Tm nhe" 
ign surer ground w h en he compares a Vhrieiy.th reft ten to e*dude>1l emotion, 

. uptllyoii. rehUze that tjils' \\ ;jtist what 


Her frustration, though marelnal imk, 
plot, provides Debfee ffiytf, 
perfect opportunity to stick oi 
gladioli blooms in her block underwi 
and to run hungry ringers Over 
tummy (a sequence whfch the FreS 
would say expressed the latent rest- 
cssncss of consumer society). BulHar. 

Ian s iinul-erotlc fixation (small bust- 
ness?) has iocused on the recurrent 
theft of milk from outside the anaif. 
ment door. Lit like a murdereT be 
devises a naive plan to catch the ibid 
red-handed. He attaches some cat.iw 
to a decoy bottle and' sits In bed aU 
night with the gut wound round his 
index finger, an inspired image of 
American manhood. As he explauatq 
his secretary, with the aidofamipaoj 
more ent-gut, “One good jerk onlln 
and I got thai jerk”. “It sounds like j 
detective story”, replies the wonua 
after a long pause. "Evelyn, I think 
you're beginning to get the right ides" 
says Harlan, exhibiting a sickly joy for 
once. 

Next night, the jerk is jerked and his 
blood ends up in the milk. “Pve sttn 
you", says the vagrant in the fedora 
(for it is he), " You nevertake yourwife 
out, you . . It is like a voice from the 
future accusing the fabulous fifties o( 
male chauvinism. But what lodowiiti 
the body? For someone like Harlan, 
spiritual heir to Peter' Lorre in Friu 
Lang's M, the first thing to do is panic; 
the next is to lay a trail of clues strsigbl 
to your pwn door. “I'm converting to a 
Catholic", he blubbers to his indnfer. 
ent bride. 'Tm converting to a blonde” 
replies Lillian, getting ready to quit the 
1950s to become Debbie Hany of 
Blondie. 

The song-writer Tom Waites, whse 
1950s stake-out lies adjacent (6 LJn'ioa 
City, claims to have been asleep 
throughout the 1960s. By lying lowbe 
came into his power, wfiat we lie 
about hi? music (and this film) Is the 
fresh Slant it has on- part- of our pm 
past. When I first saw UHiu 
I thought she was soft In the bud. 
Then I realized how artfully Mts 
Harry was summoning that nak)M 
age when women were Tittle pwrethM 
figments of men’s egos, servile andser- 
viceable, the pout their tiltimate auc- 
tion. "You talk like you picked nt? up 
off the streets” she says, suJUly staving 
her legs, as Harlan vents his selMhpst 

on her once again. Dennis Lipsewnb’; ; 

even the name mhkes you j- 
: looks so like the slack-jawed ■ 

a thousand torn ; comic-books that n 
came as a Shock to see that he lpp»“ 
made It through to the 1980s 
calmly: taking tea and macai'ooru | fl“ 
lobby of the Rank Preview Tnc** 
after the press showing. . 

instinctively from shaking his riwnray 
hand and Hurried: my daughter ;I 
Blondie fan) outside. : . . 


I . . ■ • -‘s' 1 . . 

natal depression betmmes jealous-^ 

tries the middle-dass cxpwicnl ot 
au pair, and then’ the upper-mw?^ 
class expedient of a ? hillily 
■ nupny', but notlUng worksrMan 1 ® ^ 
tegrates ■ to the , pqinl ot the bat?* - 
... near-destruction. 

, .'Susan ' lllii ler.U^ • 

s. moving as th^ quivering. smojcing^r ,. 

ing, unmaterphl mpther.JohnHT?;- 
. as of f-hand as a jo^nalbl oh the oujr 
• £f/iht might be wh^-n ; , 


ditin might 
real-iifc di 



commen tary 


Mariana at the syncopated grange 


_____ strous ransom with a power that makes Angelo’s attraction to her the crowd's behaviour to him during 

n c*„«l,on Wall wmes^ nalurally in a world beyond more understanduhlc (iihhough it Lucio's taunts is distinctly menacing. 

By Mepnen TV an English inhibition. Her spiritual prin- rather disables his complaint about so that when Lucio finally pulls off the I 

ciples seem a natural concomitant of black masks proclaiming an cnshicld Duke's disguise, his interpolated' 

t Mont.n-a her physical energy, and they don't cut beuutv ten times louder than beauty “Jesus Christ!” crudely underlines a 

Measure lorm^ ure her off from natural affections - her could, displayed). But for all his intel- level of suggestion that was already as 1 

Lyttelton u relationship with Claudio (sympathet i- ligenee and at times his power, Norman obvious as U needed to be. The use of 

*■. cully played by Troy Foster) is mov- Beaton’s Angelo does not seem suffi- the balcony level for the Duke on his 1 

\tnKure for Weflsure is generally felt to mgly explored and exceptionally con- ciently shaken by his unforeseen spasm return gives him an impressive judg-i 
ivanroblem Criticism dignifies its dif- vlncmg.lt is not really a surprise, there- of lust. His pedagogic insistence of ment seat thatissomewhatoffset by his ■ 
Ses bv making It the principal tore, that when the returned Duke manner suggests well enough a kind of general amiability. Perhaps that is Just 1 
35 in a pseudo-genre - the so- proposes to her at the end of Act 5- intellectual aggression that could easily partofhis mastery of plaza politics -he! 


her physical energy, and they don't cut beuutv ten times louder than beauty “Jesus Christ!" crudely underlines a 
her off from natural affections - her could, displayed). But for all his intel- level of suggestion that was already as 1 
^ relationship with Claudio (sympathet i- ligenee and at times his power, Norman obvious as U needed to be. The use of 
cully played by Troy Foster) is mov- Beaton’s Angelo does not seem suffi- j the balcony level for the Duke on his ] 


Duke's disguise, 


interpolated- 


her off from natural affect 


^ a problem. Criticism dignities its dit- 
ficulties by making It the principal 
exhibit in a pseudo-genre - the so- 
iled problem plays. The problem 
becomes, In some convenient way. the 
point. The manoeuvre is more face- 
aving than therapeutic, the critic 
resembling the consultant who sooth- 

S reclassifies a heart attack as a 
ac event. In the theatre, though, 
problems have to be, if not solved, at 


fore, that when the returned Duke 
proposes to her at the end of Act 5 - 
always an awkward moment to inter- 


pret, since Shakespeare gives Isabella 
nothing to say - she should appear to 
take quite happily to the idea. We arc a 


resembling the consultant who sooth- to»B way from the solution adopted by 

S reclassifies a heart attack as a John Barton s Stratford production, in 
ac event. In the theatre, though, which an appalled Estelle Koh er was 
problems have to be. iF not solved, at left atone on stage gazing into the new 
£ resolved, and the temptation to P‘l suddenly opening at her feet But it 
deal with this play’s ambiguities and may well be that Michael Rudmans 

r'r . ■ ~ 1 — r^nH no it r near fn Ihp nnomn 


lapse into cruelty, but although the two 
great scenes with Isabella in Act 2 exert 
their usual power, the sexual situation 
remains tepid. 

As for the motivation of the Duke, it 


imbalances by some bold interpreta- 
tive stroke is strong. It is a temptation 
riiich Michael Rudman’s new produc- 
tion at the National Theatre makes no 
attempt to resist. He has transported 
the play well beyond the still-vexed 
Bermoolhes to some mythical Carib- 
bean island, "a mixture of Haiti and 
Trinidad". References to Vienna are 
tactfully suppressed. 

The most obvious and certainly very 
wkome benefit of this device is that it 
iDows him to use a largely West Indian 
cist. Black actors do not get the oppor- 
tunities on the English Stage that the 
tatentsofthe best ofthem deserve -the 
legitimate theatre is still a long way 
(ram the integrated casting now nor- 
mal in opera - and there are strong 
performances here from unfamiliar 
names. Even s6, it is the general style of 
iht production that begs the question. 

We don't need to go to the Carib- 
bean to know that in sexual matters the 
area between private freedom and 
public Interest is more than usually 
grey, but the new setting at least 
.ensures a sense of social context. 
Wherever possible, the .director has 
opened out the scenes so that they not 
caly relate to but take place in the pre- 
sence of what Claudio calls the body 
roblic'. At the beginning, the Duke's 
.hand-over meeting with Escalus and 
Angelo occurs . in ■ an ambience of 
banana republic-e/wirf luxe , with off- 
. ibge calls of "Faites V QS jeux" and 
. outage . (inklings . from the vib- 
rapumei so that at this point it is riot 


reading is closer to the original. 

The lithe physicaiity of this Isabella 


Time warp 


By Stanley Wells 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
Aldwych Theatre 


remains tepid. I director's acknowledged prejudice in 

As for the motivation of the Duke, it favour of P“ b J| c b f ha ^tour in s hakes- 

ramains opaque -a problem which Stc- jj« ' K&‘ 

fan Kalipha’s performance, for all its demonstrated. Even 1 if this bold 
charm, does not really clarify. His strategy does not adequa ely align the 
manner during his low-Iifc researches s discontmutoes it makes , a m 
is so sweetly cLilohle as to bo almost interesting change ^ 
winsome His disguise as a friar is modem impulse to hand Measure for 

STS b ? \fSSfi “nfLr ’ 0" «■» p^“ s 


vigour and perfectly sustained charao 
terization; one can see the cocktail 
cabinet in their lounge. 

If the rewriting of the framework is 
successful, it creates a problem with 
the Inset play. George and Nell would 
be at home at the Palladium, not the 
Aldwych; it is impossible to believe 


speech in honour of the City of Lon- 
don, lines which gave Britten tj»e 
rousing finale for nis Spring Sym- 
phony. Here they are treated as an 
embarrassing mistake. Ralph speaks 
them nardssistically into a hand mike, 
as a sniggering solo turn. The speech's 
rhythms are ruined, its sentiments 
mocked both by the made of delivery 1 


Francis Beaumont creates a trophistl- ihaT'they could Vcome remotely ^ the a7^niment of ch- 
eated Interplay between the London involved wilh the antiquated romance sc iously ludicrous morris-dancers and 
grocer George, his wife Nel and the and me i od rama of 77ie London Mer- m }|kmaids who erupt into the theatre 
play, The London Merchant which chanl And Michael Bogdanov does and people the stage during its 


they watch, comment on and inter- not xcm l0 |, ave made up his mind 
nipt, and into which they encourage a h 0U t the styles in which that play Is 
their son Ralph and his mates to lo he performed. Beaumont gives It 

i„._ Tlw. Tune' 1 - . r ._ l»_ _i .. c - I.. 


and people the stage during its 
course. 

The disciplined nnd pointed free- 
dom wilh which Bogdanov treats the 
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New Oxford Books 


Napoleon’s 

Continental 

Blockade 

The Case of Alsace 
Geoffrey Ellis 

This book reopens a subject which 
has been virtually unapproachable 
through substantial works in 
English for over fifty years. II deals 
mainly with the inland aspects of 
Napoleon's Continental Blockade, 
and it draws widely on French and 
German sources to offer a more 
general reappraisal of the topic. 
E17.50 

The Tudor Regime 

Penry Williams 

■A much-needed book, . . . Over 
most of his formidable range Dr. 
Williams writes with judicious 
balance, unerring common sense 
and clarity, handling controversies 
deftly and unobtrusively.' Tha 
T.H.E.S. 'll is a clear, readable, 
vivid analysis of government al 
work.' New Statesman. This Is a 
corrected paperback edition ot the 
book originally published in 1979.' 
£6.95 

The Writings 
and Speeches 
of Edmund Burke 

Volume II: Party, 
Parliament, and the 
American Crisis 1 766-177.4 

Edited by Paul Langford 


.ZSLTgSs bkdly s s^buriyrOmMricJasper, todulfcentih the farcical famastfca.ions 
Bogdanov, who directs the revival by ^ ut rea |i ze s little of the character's of Ralphs excursions into romance, 
the Royal Shakespeare Company at com [ c dimensions. In the somewhat There are compensations, tor example 
the Aldwych Theatre, finds entertain- s^gjchy ro |e or his bibulous, relent- to Nick Bnmble s transmutation oi 
ing arid surprisingly precise modern j ess i y j 0 j| y father. Charles Merry- Ralph s friend, Tim, into an engag- 
equivalents for the oojecls of Beau- thought, John Woodvine sings the ingly Amiable, gangling, gum-chewing 
mont's satire. The opening scene, in man y sna tches of song pleasingly, but ^ pw«rl 

which George and Nell first interrupt Ws ] au ghter 1? unconvincing. Kari U J hhJ.® TtS 
the Prologue from their seats in the Johnsons amusingly, silly. Master absurdity 

stalls, then clamber on to the . stage Humphrey is in a quite different key ^ ’ _! S }§ it®, 

and reorganize the evening’s enter- fro m Heather Canning’s pathetic Mis- £1* %.^ a 

tainment to suit their. 6wn incUna- tress Merrythought. barbers cl ion ts. : There arediversio ns 

tions. achieves a shock effect , • , . .. ■. galore—bands and . dances ancjent 


citizens' lives becomes slack arid self- This volume covers Burke’S parly . 
indulgent in the farcical fan tast lent ions 1 y fl * af s mihe house of Commons 


*!?* P oint !t , is n ? ! (reminiscent of Bogdanov’s Shrew) The most damaging undermining of and modem, a hufdy-gurdy player, 
- the ^ ^ hoof ty syntax in i t mav have had at the play’s Beaumont's structures results from drtim-majorettes. flags, confetti, a bril- 

: £ iv h ' Duk L ex T la , inS -Ti iS reQ f nS firat oerformarire (On the opening Timothy Spill's characterization of liant com|c. fighl li\ w1i/ph J a Sper takes 
, tor taking a sabbatical. The market- ihlKm-nduction a member of Ralph -as a depressed adolescent on six opponents single-handed — but 

set - three balconies, lots of ^ed t 0 shbut *)wn the pseudo^ophisticate with boorish their 1 relationship ,ro the, ; ; scrijit 

. print senior citizens and’ picturesque 
■ toaoon-yeqdqre. This iriteridedimpres- 


night of this 
the audience 


S. th.1' he had been tricked.). The 


rocer and HJs wife are . prominent 


. • iSWST & them dellghllul|y, unD^S < 

i.Jgy, '^briefly conFirrped when Lucio ■ . • . • . • . 1 

1 {fd^lrakerJ IauriChes into an extra- 

■ KMnti-Angdo number . 1 (Later, 4 - ^'^4. Aa 

• ■'fihS H^ dne ’'Pi ay ? tl b T Bertice LOSl 111110 C 6 I 1 CC 


dramatic aspirations and impro- frenzied, onfe ctin!only regret that so 
lory talents are. inbfediblc. Inno- much talent and. energy have riot 
* drains from the play, ,most been directed 'to mpre purposeful 
aainelv In RalD^s erea( May Day . ends.; v :■ 


) at Mariana’s .moated 
tike, O. fake those lips 


;; ,M at a c 6 ektall piano; latet si 
flakes;, it; calypso ,'of- 


' ' bfat * “ “ i“. vuiypsu ui -ina 

I'ThVM'ei 

! SSE^f*^ ;bfWesti 

! ^ “ercise.qf pbwer In such •-.".i- 1 . , • 1 •' had gone over his allotted fiyfcminutcs always Q n,irdmt display^m.comic I Elizabeth f 

r. ; grief glvfl^n uhtisrial decree nf credi- j. , ' ^,11 i fitaRoyal.Cdmtriari^ Peffornlance. He safy so. often in' my, ypirih- fat: the , ..... • 1 

I w^^^^to’s exploitation; of it.In a John Bardon. s one-man show* pu L b ^ t J 0f 0 { betag' outlawed by the MetrepoUtan,;. E^are. Rpad.^tllat MogalUhlqatl 
^ : Et^ d ^i Ke d motorcyd- tOgether^Witb th^ ^d of -0 B C for recounting the famous idke iovehest of Vtoiojd% IhestructoraM 

I 60 tom in the small Shakespeare, a^mpts to conwg has him, Improbably, on anarrow _th* Wnsbury : Park Empire, where he |no passage 0I 

i -jsasfrjassSff 2SM , ss^«^ '<*4 


and his emergence as a political 
and parliamentary figure ot the first 
'importance. II contains two pi his 
.greatest works. The Thoughts on 
the Cause ol the Present' 

. Discontents, and the Speech on 
Am erican Take (Ion. as wel I as 
1 numerous lesser pieces and 
speeches, some of them printed . 
her© for the first lime. C40 , 

The Europeans 
in the Sudan, . 
1834-1878 

Translated and edited by 
Paul Santi and 
RicHardHjll 

In ihp mid-nineteenth century the 
Sudan. was an obscure corner of 
.'the Ottoman Empire, into which . ■ 
■‘few Europeans penetrated. This ; 
book .consists of a selection from , 
the writings of those, traders, 
government officials, and . 
missionaries who ventured Into the 
region. Illustrated £15 


The Megalithic Art 
of Western Europe 

Elizabeth Sfiee Twohig 

MeQoiithiq art to found mainly pri; 


- 1 

. - , I'}* 

■ '-rtiv 




dirieofth? Uranic 


ardori ap p rb»- r a 1 G Q7 a l*p a 



, otto .block kriovringntos qn ' sexual matter? , was. a plan anq deacri pttqn of ;each qqd 
1 •-■•V 'A ;bekutmil|y b&ltoiced by an nssumpflbn ; : a drawing and full desqrijbtion of e 
<\ V.. of ritibcan'ce, thaij rievgMfttoPtdbd ; ; 'every decorated sione^lt also - •• ; 
e’s'A Funnji \ to hecredlblri, uardon . whq de&U With ' i investlg atea the or igih^ana' ; - 

■ Max Miller the intUviqual jokes wall en.6ughi can- . '. functions oi-bbih megalithic tombs 
i mid l?5te. , nbt Sustain that aubtljj balance. , j. and rnogalith^ arl, HluStr^tj^d C50 

SbWSif- ■ ; Itfiiay^cm Odd tq'talkof sribtjety ; J_ : i ■■ ' 

Idoksilljcb'a ; but thaf ia Exactly, what Max M|l|er ; . •; ; „ ; ' ; r 

latetsqp. He. .brpufihGtq an aet todt could easily nave " 1 - ; ; . '« ' il j ' ' ■ ; :">i , 

:qihUj outfit : idefrinqiated into He Oxford' V ^ - 'i V 

inlYM.catiie i jrip js^ssed# curiqUS Cfcttoacy,' eyen - M • ; T 1 - ”. .. - ./ ' '• , 

i&mW;' ne lbai*d.tln Wit rtaperiaNvo^e, he University P^69S 




!# 


make ihisiQuml : idefd'riqrated into mere He 

Vroainlybecatiie curiaUS qclicacy; eyen ias 

rtacheofthoctriri ■■ he iCered.tn Juts ririperiu|jSBiye^m e * 


Was t liberating spirit. 











commentary 


Intellectuals’ influence 


By Galen Strawson 


“La France cst un pays de (rndition. [I 
lui faut des maitres k penser. Hits aime 
la fovdrence, le genuflexion et que les 
dcrivains lul dictent ses reveries. Thus 
Giltcs Lapouge, commenting on a 
"referendum", half serious, half in 
joke, conducted by the monthly liter- 
ary journal Lire. It asked the following 
question of 600 writers, teachers, jour- 
nalists, students, and politicians; 
“Among living, French-speaking intel- 
lectuals, which three, in your opinion, 
have by their writings exercised the 
greatest influence, in depth C'en pro- 
tondeur'), on the evolution of ideas, 
letters, the arts, the science, etc?" 

Three-quarters of the 600 replied; 
but nearly ten per cent did so only in 
order to say that they could not answer 
the question. It is perhaps not easy to 
interpret. It is not dear that one is 
simply being asked to make a factual 
judgment about who has had the 
greatest influence, rather thnn a value- 
judgment about who one thinks ought 
to have had. Or rather, it is clcor that 
the purely factual answer is required, 
but it Is equally clear that many of those 


Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
Friday, May 22. A prize of £10 is 
offered for the first correct set ol 
answers to be opened, or failing that 
the most nearly correct - In which case 
inspired guesswork wilt also be taken 
into consideration. . 

Entries should be addressed to the 
Editor, The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, PO Box 7, New Printing House 
Gray’s Inn Road, London 
WCIX 8EZ, and marked “Author. 
Author” on the envelope. The solution 
and result will appear in oAr' issue of 
• May 29. 

Competition No. 54 
1 Shall gentle - — — pass unnoticed 

_ - . here,. 

To turgid ode and tumid stanza 
. 1 1 - ■ * dear? 

■ ' ' .Though themes, of" -innocence 
: ."'v ’V- amuse 'him best, 

>tfet still Obscurity’s a' welcome 
' .-V giiest.. ■ 


! who replied did not so take the ques- 
tion. 

At the beginning of last year, Sartre 
might still have headed such a poll; 
Barthes, too, might have found a place 
in the top ten. But both died last year; 
and in the event it is Ldvi-Strauss who 
emerges a clear winner, with 101 votes, 
twenty-four per cent of the total. 
Raymond Aron and Michel Foucault 
lie second and third, with eighty-four 
and eighty- three votes respectively. 
Thereafter the votes drop away rapid- 
ly. Jacques Lacan comes fourth, with 
fifty-one votes, Simone de Beauvoir 
fifth with forty-six. Marguerite 
Yourcenar sixth with thirty-two. Fer- 
nand Braudel is seventh with twenty- 
seven votes, Michel Tournier (who, 
characteristically, votes for himself) 
eighth with twenty-four, while Ber- 
■ nard-Henri Levy (tne "nouveau philo- 
sophe") and Henri Michaux (the poet) 
rank equal ninth with twenty-two. 
Frangols Jnoob the biologist is 
eleventh, and Samuel Beckett twelfth, 
tied with Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie. 
Ionesco is eighteenth, while Althusser 
ties with Claire Bretlcher the cartoon- 
ist rand with Ren A Char, the poet, and 
Gilles Deleuze, the philosopher) in 
twenty-sixth place.. 

Author, author 

2 A puffy, anxious, obstructed- 
looking, fattish old man, hobbled 

' about with us, talking with a kind of 
solemn emphasis on matters which 
were of no interest (and- even 
reading pieces in proof of his opin- 
ions thereon). 

3 -r — came in with a sack full of 
books, etc. and a branch of Moun- 
tain ash. He had been attacked by a 
cow. 

Result of Competition No 53 
Winner: EUchard Hamilton,. Wood- 
ridge, Antrum Road, Dalkeith, Mid- 
lothian. 


Doubtless Ltvi-Strauss owes his vic- 
tory to his influence as the earliest 
major exponent in France (outside 
mathematics) of that ill-defined disci- 
pline, Structuralism, whose practition- 
ers appear to have only ace thing in 
common - the tendency to deny that 
they are structuralists. Be that as it 
may, his victory is characteristic of the 
rest of the poll in two respects. First, 
academics are paramount - taking six 
of the first ten places - where once 
novelists and poets might have been 
expected to hold sway. Second, there is 
a marked -lack of consensus: Lfivi- 
Strauss, although the winner, only gets 
twenty-foyr per cent of the votes; such 
is the diversity of opinion, indeed, that 
only five individuals get even ten per 
cent; "il n’y a plus d'influence en 
profondeur. 

Lack of consensus is the principal 
theme of those who replied only to say 
that they could not reply. It is wel- 
comed by a few, regretted by many. 
None is as bitter as Jean Cbalon, who 
nominates "un intellectuel, le Vide, et 
deux intellectuelles, la Vanitl ct la 
Publicity." But perhaps the most in- 
teresting thing about me referendum, 
in the end , is that the French are able to 
cany it out at all. It is very hard to 
imagine an English version. 


Poets’ protest 

By Carol Rumens 

Poets Against the Bomb 

Old Town Hall. Chelsea (April 15) 


Answers: ' 
1 James ] 


James Ramsay, pitting on 'the floor 
cutting out pictures from I he illus- 
trator catalogue of thfe Army and 
Navy Stores, endowed the picture 
of. a refrigerator its his- mother 
spoke with heavenly bliss.' It was 
fringed with joy. „ 


years oni 


- Virginia Woolf, To the Light- 
house 0 

Official orders are not clearly 
expressed. 

. One may mention Harrods, but 
not Derry and Toms; 
One may write of mist but may not 
write of rain. , 
Japanese scribbled on tbin paper' 
In faint scrawl tires the eyes to 

t .. read, 

in a small room with ten tele- 
phones 

• j,. a tape-machine concentra- 
1 tion is hard. . 

Yet the blue pencil is a mere toy to 
wield. 

There are worse knots than tang- 
les of red tape, 
r-. Arthur Waley, “Censorship" 

1 : 1 could imagino someone thinking 
that the names “FortminT arid 
‘'Masori" fitted each other, 

- Wittgentstein, Notebooks (Cul- 

■ ture and Value , 1?80) 


In the Old Town Hall, Chelsea, black 
banners draped the platform. An 
eager crowd of spectators had soon 
accumulated, a little over-awed, 
perhaps, by the opulent chandeliers, 
the incident-laden murals and pillars 
of hectic marble. Soon a smaller but 
equally motley crowd shuffled onto 
the platform with the- modest air we 
have come to expect from our more 
image-conscious politicians. The film- 
crew darted and signalled each other, 
with the £lan of licensed hi-jackers. 
But when the speeches began- merci- 
fully short and often containing 
rhymes and jokes — it soon became 
clear that this was not so much a 
political rally as a poetry reading. 

A poetry reading, what’s more, that 
seemed to inherit something of the 
spirit of that historic happening at the 
Albert Hall in 1965. This was no 
Pcetiy International, but with four- 
teen performers gathered to raise 
funds for the CND, it certainly scored 
over its predecessor as to length. 
Derek Mahon and Eddie Linden, 
Ruth Fainlight, Brian Patten and 
Harold Pinter were there: the child- 
ren of Albion and the elder states- 
men of the poetic establishment did 
not flinch from each other’s company. 


There were “surprise” vrik t. 
Pete Brown, Adrian Mitchell «J5 
excellent Roy Fisher. A 
he audience told me she bad 
touch with what was hapwain. fcS 
poetry world and had 
to get a concentrated dose of fl 

must have taken 

slightly dated, but not urH 
impression. 

Bold attempts at grappling with tb 
nuclear horror head-on were rnsrUin 
some of the poets: Judith kS 
for example, who sees the foX 
the ultimate phallus - the *w 
gemtor”; Adrian Mitchell 'vJZ 
beach at Cambridge” viewing an* 
unfamiliar scene of dndeis and blict 
waves. It is enormously bard b 
imagine and write about the holoaui 
without making it seem homely ol 
almost bearable. It may be that to 
observe and explore the mm 
immediate material of our lives b the 
best way for literature to assert Ac 
values of which the bomb is the cm 
tion. Gavin Ewart’s delightful celebra- 
tion of his daughter’s sixteenth birth- 
day is one example of the may 
poems that, though dealing with non 
personal feelings and observe ties, 
took on a new resonance from here 
read in such a context. The same 
true of Donne’s “A Nocturnal Upon 
St. Lucy’s Day”, finely spoken by 
Harold Pinter. As well as brim i 


lament 


well as being i 
woman, it no* 


seemed also a lament for buminky: 
“Since this/Both the year's and Ik 
day’s deep midnight is*. 


Among this week’s contributors I 

Paul Bailey's most recent novel Old biography of Bernard Shaw. 
Soldiers was published last year. ' , , , . ... 

. .... Eugene Kamenka’s books include 

JoHNBAYLEYs.books incl ude The Uses Ethical Foundations of Marxism, 19$, 

Of LflVlSlOn? ( Ini tv ana n/r/t/imi/iMii nHf i 'rt. - ol j/ l.. j 


of Ajprtf 30, 1931, reviewed 
mndham Lewis's The Diabolical 
Principle and the Dithy ramble Specia- 
tar, published byChatto and Windus at 
seven shillings and sixpence: 

: In^Paleface’^ ajid 

*TCme -rind Western Man," set a stari- 
■.WmpWeteering wdrk 
Whl^. tq be-fraqk, this latest example 
9{W freely sustains, It s 


SSss ” it 


me ruigip-aaxon “ “ ,w r icpicacniauve or tenden- 
vrarld to-day, he declares, ‘fall the best c , tes Embodied in larger figures, But in 

arflstfi flTA'PnodOdH In* * ■/-> MU tnri I nfl naVinrxf ^llLl. - X 


Of tbe Other. TSBfBS 

- Wa repetitive in form aoilwri ting, but 

above all inconclusive: cbritinually 

ha f es J it "fakes no real attempt 
l? !rideed,.do more than snipe 
• ft tful ; , X? nd »nqccurately_ i as t^ey run; 

Whif tHd hVofpof Hcfas of the present 
™ l £ ^ ve te common fa that each 
ftfP* • -amtampoiary .tendency 
M«ecTby Mr Lems to' be inimical to 
•brtv^I^ie . ptabblfcgl i-Priiicjple" -dfe-'* 

nolifa*a Its. : poJiticali24fioit, s ^“The 


■ Uganda I^ andhe takes :,ai an example :f n B these more ponderable antagonists 
j^-^P^siap-Aiberidan P® nd n and jn: detail, though Bad he 
Periodica] - po* defuhet 1 —©filled Trtirist- done so lie couidlscarcely have failed to 
tfM.;and Its editors. Messrs. Paul and- res ize : the absurdity of imputina a 

Jnlas. Oimtincr rin'hrinnllu I iL.i_ . nnliHcaVniAilihi lA j.if: .’ . P 


j UIIU I, nc HOB IGkCUUT Wip* 

Tragedy will be reviewed shortly in the series of books For Edward Arnold on 
TLS- t h e crisis Q f ia W and legal Ideology. 

Harold Beaver is Reader In Amer- Abbas' Kelidar is a lecturer in Politics 
ican Literature at the University of at the School of Oriental and African 
Warwick. Studies, University of London. . . ' . 

Richard Bonn P y is the authpr oi Annette Lavers’s 
Political Change in . France under fost-Structuralism wdl be pubfeW 
Richelieu and Mazarin 1624-1661, ; later thh year. - ' f 

1978, . ' Charles Madge was Professor ,rf 

CHWsroPHM^Boom’s most recen. '{«o 3^'^ 

book, . The Games War: A Moscow bam from 1950 10 ■ i 

Journal, yas published earlier this Lucy Maik’s books include 
year. .. 1969. - ; . " ^ 

Anthony Burgess's' Mr W.S. - A Denis Matthews’s books tad?* 
Ballet was broadcast on BBC Radio 3 .Beethoven Plano Sonatas, 1967. ' 

Peter Clarke is the author of Liberals Secker and Warbur 8 !ater lhis ^ 

m , ■ Kennotii 0 

Gay Clifford is a lecturer in English at 1980 was published last: ’month. , ■ ■ 
University ;Col|ege London. - „ : rell^- 

v ■ . . - ... ; Paul MuldoonIs most recant 

Irene Collins is a Reader in Modern tion of ooems . Why Brownlee Up »-*P . 


v *■ iy. r - . _ ... .... . , Paul muldoon:s mosi rew'* 

• JRBNE Coluns is a; Reader, in Modern tibn of poems, Why Brownlee LeJt>W 
‘History at ^e Upiversity of- Liverpool, published jn .198# ■' r ’ -.V-: 

DAvm ^NsTAfmNB's ' collection of George RUd^ is Professor jjf 'IgJ. 
; A W&tneSs . tp, Cast Shadows at • Concordia University, Mfg 

was .published earner . this year, "-i- Hi4 recent bobks include RoM Jr 

.John, : Cruk^hank’s - Variations on IS 5 j: 
Catastrophe.- Some French Refyonses '^r 1 - ' . : • -i'l 

lotheQred(War Will be ptibli^hitd later 1 ANdrew Sanders's 77ie 
■■1his,yea r t .>.vp - .^rldatf/ovel was. published W If- 


prosq-poet^ Isidbris, db; Lautr^amont, - 3 4 wrlfa^ 

; 5J«*W Wmst {Jffi J?| m^orisms .- h s ; habit of. 

. dfsauiflfld nnhtirfll . nVoofi ™ fis. . fOmantii" : nlmnnt'. at..i 


_ ' ... ■ —p »»»^ Muiyoi 

OaugMin’S hfod.doa, 1980. ' • 


f TI/rM ^ p TT|| r . \ 

ranslatot: of : Peter Scui*HAM s s niost rtcfjtcJ. 
. ; tlbn df pqepis isSumther 

Jli-L il .‘c* ..J - hr\nkS : Jfld 
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Cancer and 
Vitamin C 

Sir - M. A. Epstein (April 3) to the 
conlrary, Linus Pauling is not con- 
Sed by an "almost obsessive preoc- 
cupation with vitamin C . For one 
E Dr Pauling wntes extensively on 
odi nutrients, such as vitamins B3 
and B, on a variety of measures to 
taprove both mental and physica 
health and on the biochomical 
rationale for such nutrients and mea- 
sures. His work on vitamin C is but a 
portion of these writings. In addition, 
Dr Pauling devotes the bulk of his 
research efforts, as he has for the past 
sixty years, to fundamental questions 
Eo physics, chemistry, crystallography 
end medicine. 

It Is completely unfair, because it is 
inaccurate, to state that “Dr Pauling 
bis a mystical faith In vitamin C quite 
unrelated to any serious body of scien- 
ti fie Investigation". Dr Pauling became 
interested In vitamin C when presented 
with a large body of scientific evidence 
fathered by the biochemist Irwin 
Stone:' and he first wrote on the 
vllirain, In Vitamin C and the Common 
CbW (1968), because through exten-. 
live search of the medical literature, 
uddose analysis of the original papers 
he had found a dozen valid douDle- 
bllnd trials confirming the vitamin’s 
effectiveness against the common cold. 
With regard to cancer, associates of the 
Pauling Institute have tested the vita- 
min on over 2,000 human subjects, and 
this is part of a growing body of solid 
epidemiological and clinical evidence 
of the vitamin's therapeutic value 
Mainst that disease. I may add that the 
literature on vitamin C is at present 
growing by three papers per day , which 
scarcely suggests a lack of interest or 
evidence, 


levant to the work" - or rather the overproduction of uric add, a produc- flviivav fi’alnrlv 

grant committee which customarily tion which is little influenced by the 'Jj r UIUU J 

grants the available research funds to breakdown of dietary purines. Secon- c . /*__!, in> 

— ” hingnew inan d«y goal ia due lo Lraased produc- 

. remained vir- tion of uric add in various haematolo- RJJJT P JlfiHvk 

ight years, "in- gical disorders or to decreased renal 

.y be to M. A. tbaffSikes's viewsue Wascd in 

favour of Faludy by “personal re- 
iratein finds it " miniscences”, ancl ,, not based on critic- 

ilina Institute's t yP} c "ly. oc i cars a ™J the menopause, . : n or nutside Hungary”. I 


itself - has seen something new in an 
application which has .remained vir- 
tually unchanged for eight years, “in- 
conceivable” as this may be to M. A. 
Epstein. 

Finally, Professor Epstein finds it 
surprising that the Pauling Institute's 


by “personal re- 
riot based on critic- 


of the Nobel Prize for Physiology and H 16 ™' a aeposmon tna may also p«ur 

Medicine, have demonstrated their J! JJ® rinSiSnM^ThJ 

confidence in the Linus Pauling Insti- 

tute’s alms and methods by joining the If -^ful S?h!*n 

Board of Associates of the Institute. JS SaSJS 

RANDOLPH BUFANO: attacks the arthritis may become chro- 

Editor in Chief, Linus Pauling Insti- " ic fro J n tha ' destrurtive effect of the 
tute Newsletter, Linus* Pauling Insti- tissue deposrts of urate crystals. Gouty 
tute of Sdence and Medicine, 440 Page P atien f “nd. asymotomatic relatives 

J „ , ... e, ... R nuv cnntv rnicpn hlnnri Ip VP IS nf line 


in »u- wJ.™ __J leiJnau to nBVB a more uetacneu view uiau 

[!{ JJ® ifK «^t?rinB?«SnP^ d ThJ writers Involved in imigrt politics. Yet 

^ there is no doubt in ra y mind thal 

Falud y belongs to the handful of 
w!lpn Sp S?« ne Hll» ' ^uJS h ^rP/l?iplS contemporary Hungarian poets of in- 
attacks the arthritis mav become chro- *1 1 ■ ' 1 . 


finally systematized in the work of Stair 
already referred to. The nature and 
extent of this change have yet to be 
'fully researched, but it Is clear that the 
process was one of change and not of 
creation. The creation of the common 
■tow of Scotland was an achievement, 
again yet to be fully researched, of the 
Middle Ages, and Professor Elton’s 
comment does serious Injustice to the 
development of Scots law and the 
Scottish legal tradition. 

ALEXANDER MURDOCH. 

HECTOR L. MACQUEEN. 

. University of Edinburgh, George 
Square, Edinburgh EH8 9JY. 


Mill Road, Palo Alto, 
94306. 


California 


patients and asymptomatic relatives 
may show raised blood levels of uric 
add, but this is not essential in order to 
diagnose the disease. Acute gout, 


ternational stature; and that among 
those handful he is primus Inter pares. 

ARTHUR KOESTLER. 
Denston, nr Newmarket, Suffolk. 


Charles Darwin 


Bestsellers 
in the 1930s 


... toms of a more non-specific destructive „ 

in luc A^ua arthritis. has been persecuted botR bv the Nazis 

Sic, - In her review of John Suther- The mistakes in Pat Rogere’s arlide and the CQmmunists, thw claim Is new 
land's Bestsellers (April 17), Victoria may now be listed. An attack of gout “jd I did not « *P“|J Nmpfiafme it U 

Glendinnlng states that there were no ma y be predicated by over- lb 

bestseller lists in Britain until 1970. In indulgence in fooa and alcohol, but the generally accepted, 

ferf cnr-h Mats were nublished in The “rirh” diet nf the more articulate and Rut when Gfimfirl como&res mv 


Sic, - In her review of John Suther- Ti 
land's .Bestsellers (April 17), Victoria may 


specific destructive Hungary’s greatest living poet. As he 
has becnpersecutcd both by the Nads 

The mistakes in Pat Rogere’s arlide a °d ff L ? n C on^.nrhnT 

ay now be listed. An attack ot^gout ^ be £ me time Wore it is 


Desiseuer iisus in dtiuuu uuui 17 /u. m uiuuiKenw in iuuu aiiuniHinui. uui »«. 
fact such lists were published in 77ie “rich" diet of the more articulate and 
Observer during the greater part of the better-documented sufferers does not 
1930s, appearing at the foot of a weekly cause the disease, which will be as 
article by the editor of the book pages, common in the poorer classes, even 
Viola Garvin; Although the source of though starvation or a diet low in 
these lists was not acknowledged, they purines may lower the blood urate 
we re compiled by a member of the Staff levels. Rogers wrote that gout is over- 
of Bumpus, then perhaps the best whelmingly a male disorder and that it 
bookshop in London, and for several affects only a minute proportion ol 
years this was one or my tasks. women according to his researches. 


But when G&mdrl compares my 
views with those of Zhdanov he is 
getting plain silly. I never said, or 
Implied, that the best social system 
must unfailingly produce the best liter- 


sn$ nave uniformly failed to rina . . . 
evidence for . . . tne virtues of vitamin 
C in preventing or ameliorating the 
effects of virus infections” , there are in 
fact numerous experimenters of un- 
disputed rank who have found just 
sum effectiveness. To mention a single 
instance; Dr FukumiMorishige, Chief 
Sureeon of Fukuoka Torikal Hospital, 
;intTDr Akira Murata, Associate Pro- 
fessor in Sage^University, found that 
the Incidence of post-trpnsfusion hepa- 
p is remarkably reduced by large 
vous or vitamin C. Indeed, between 

ton 4 rvi/* *L j. a ■ I 


bookshop in London, and for several affects only a minute proportion of (indeed-, I said that some of Faludy f s 
years this was one or my tasks. women according to his researches, best poems had been written in Recsk 

KI« H/oc ma Hp t ft munt the Gouty women have been recorded, concentration camp) but will not be 

n See of such as Q° een Anne > but 85 alread ^ published. Pasternak and Mandelstam 

mentioned the onset of their disease fs iGflmflri’sexamples- provemy point, 
books for inclusion being . . likely to be iater in life with an They are not published in the Soviet 
thfi U H?u b were^driv th made The only incidence six times less than in men, Union; Faludy is not published In 
ectuail v c he a U mi but not minute. The high noon of gout Hungary. . . 

'GEbkGBMl^S. 


«S though th0 a,8uraenl in 

volume .of verse, a book I much lorestlflg ' 

admired at that time. Although I think , MILO KEYNES, 

we sold as. much poetry as anyone^in 3 BruQswiok Walk) Cambridge. 

London, we had ;managed . to. sell only •• ; • • 

two copies and I thought I would help it •' • . 

along by including it on my hst. Miss 


' GEORGE MlkES. 

IB Domcliffe Road, London SW6 
5LE. 


along by includirfg it on my hst. Miss 
Gamn noted that it was both surpris- 
ing and pleasing to see a . book of 
modern- verse among' the bestsellers, 


Sir, r I fully realize that your article, 


»WVU 1 T«J Siuju Ui YILOUMU W 

w« blood tiRDsfusion, whereas 100 
of nepatttis-B would have been 
tMnorm, 

The Lfaus Pauling Institute of Scien- 
. » and Medicine (mfslabelled a ‘‘found- 
!.woQ°) wa4 most emphatically not set 
W JpqnsQT. vitamiri C in general .or 
JfattK ot vitamin Cm the treatment of 
: “^Ourg;. The . Pauling . Institute en- 
in-basic sciennfiQ ■ research -in 
hreds; ..including , protein and 
profiling,, immunology, 


and I remember feeling that perpa 
both author and publisher were sin 
l&rly surprised. 

KENNETH SPELMAN. 
Scoujton, Norwich NR9 4PE. ! 


ree glaring errors. 


Pierre Petitfils 

Sir. T- I hasten to satisfy Alistair 
Elliot’s laudable desire for Information 
about the author .of Verlaine (April 
10). Monsieur PleiTe Petitfils has, for. 
the past thirty years, been recognized 


M •• (DC pnak UU1IJ jrwcu0| UWII ivwjuwvw 

a sharp pain localised in the as an authority on Rimbaud, especially 

• toeS or sometimes the thumb.” I have on (he factual aspects of his life and 
had attacks of gout three times: once m work. He is at piCsBht the "Directeur- 

the toe. once fa the right ear and once ^rant” of the Amis de Rimbadd (\3. 

: in the left ear., 1 ■ rue P.-L. Courier, 75007, Paris). and 


Jon wurcc technology; moleciuar 
W molecular biology, gene: 
; ^^iwtwjitics,. mass .spectrometry 
wcfarofoatography, metallurgy'; crys- 




ion mid ageirtR^.Its aim 


f-- the Kristi tute, > of ' which 
js ohly one aspect . is ;*cirtho- 
: rnedldn'e’^ pr, the pfeven-: 

• Or ff? 'ifa ^tmentpf ufae^SjMd'the 
; iWgWiraiidB Candt enhancemedt 'of 

■ii^WDi i uV iVAnllnri* iWa 


' •• . ... i .. ; : the unoleasant ^ an active contributor to the sodely'a, 

...i G6ut . .. i ' , sitS^ffeCtetwhiCh included headaches **** 

Sir', -My interest in "historical” gput and shivering fits”. ' '" ! '■ 'n A HACKETT 

started twenty years ago when W. S; . effects are vomiting and : dlanhoda, . ; C. A. HACKETT. 

Lewisnsked me whether I thought that both of which are, quite violent. ghawford adse, SbaWford^Win- 

HbrtcC ^Valpojels recorded symptoms , « , there is the Virtual absence of • Chester, Hampshire S021 2BL. 1 
could have been due to this disease, pat , anything resembling 8 Panacea for : V 

ROgets (March 20) accepts emphatlral- BO ut »&deed,there« a medication on . V 

lytfiat thdy werej out I did not, and this, fh e mar ket (in the .United States at i y , ±vu ; , 

iinrietHries a main weakness, m.ws. which 1 is an almost perfect. re*. aCOlS ljaw - 


date 1 medical ■ View?;, and - incorrect ■ -vj TiY- MAR'riN P( 
hirichemistrv 1 Retrospective medical . .-■* u 
diSbSsis^flbfa to bCfafllty.iWd'tJiis > r ^ 

is rrarticnlarly likely with gOut which is lt jJ e fown, Connecticut 0645?. 
,itoVa ;conunon .disease.: Khedmatoid : ,:i 

„^i,ri««' rt rrur»teiithhes.aBfrequently , ; „ i 


; i i Sir.^Xs J981 is the iereeiUenary .of 
NPGOLE die publiqatiOn of Viscount Stairs , 
1 of the ixW of Scotland, wp . 

?Cantor7Mi9‘ oarticularly feel called npon to com? 
M5?i:. : ' merit tin a remark in G. R.' EUtiri’si. 

, : .! review of Lawyers In Eqrfy. Modern 


Sir, - In his review. of J3arwln|s The 
\Zoology of the Voyage of HMS Beagle 
(Apriii7), Redmond O'Hanlon men- 
< tions Darwin's recording "the persis- 
lent s mell about hi s silk pocket- 
handkerchief of a buck whose skin he 
had carried home in It ('every time, 
when first unfolded, for a space of one 
year and seven months. I distinctly 
-perceived the odour. This appears an 
astonishing instance of the perma- 
nence of some matter, whjcli . . . must 
be most subtle rind volatile'). 

It may be of interest to record .that I ■ 
have in my possession a large silk 
handkerchief, formerly the properly of 
Darwin with his initials in one corner. 
This relic of C. D. belonged to ray late 
wife, n6e Margaret Darwin, younger 
’ daughter of Darwin's second son, 
George, and had been preserved for at 
least a century in a small box with three 
drawers, covered in red leather, always 
known as “little Annie’s box”. Annie 
was Darwin's daughter Anne . Eli- 
zabeth, who died In 1851 aged tune. 
The handkerchief now has a- faint 
unidentifiable fragrance, though I do 
, not know if this can be associated with 
the smell of a newly killed buck, but it 
is at -least inoffensive. ,. • • : • 

It would seem that this piece of silk Is 
i likely to have some special interest for 
Darwin, kept carefully folded for so 
long and passed on in the family in 
association with a relic of so • much 
sentimental significance, A leather 
pocket Jit the Dd of the box and the 
• three drawers contain only locks of hair 
from, yarious members of thd family, a 
r collection of shells probably made by 
i the child Annie, and some scraps of 
l writing, none with any reference fo the 
r. 'silk 'handkerchief, 
i ' - ge6ffrey keyNes.. , 

f 1 ’ ' * -.1 ’ . ■ 

f - Lammas House, Brinkley; Netomar- 
. : ket, Suffolk. . 

i- ■' ■ ; . 

j., Sir Joseph Bank? . 

' Sir, t In hik note on the Joseph 
Banks papers (April 10), Redmond 
. 1 O' Hanlon claims that the papers of Sir 
Joseph Banks,, currently held in San 
Frandpco, “can. expect to enjoy their 
afccqnditloned, humidified, tempera- 
• ture-coptrolled cossettirig in perbetuJ- 
ty”. Alas , they ban do no such t^ing, at 
letrit if they stay In that city., It surely 
[ cannot have escaped the notice of even 


Much of that dty wap destroyed in the 
earthquake and fire of 1906; arid it will 
certainly be razed to the ground again 
sometime,, prqbably within .the next 
hundred yean and possibly even, within 
the hext few decades. > For there Is no 


?’ ta^d-]asse8scd by iCadirig au- 
d relevant ito the 
fete' .foatlijlwas 


EOUi. in- ilia - 

Hvdrooe fa 1685: accurate rdjagnbs 

Stqdiolnt, ri Jhat a 

Notthumberfaftd s anWe ' 


marnm-. k ■ 
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giireq eleven ana 9 Scottish legal tradition and me. pun w.; 

cflusedher foappeai:, read "now” foie of thS: Fapulty^ '! ;pf- Adwifatea W , 

ines was so enlarged and pamwitroip u ■irhqbe.the ren.ot < 


simply did not exUt”. The, author of 
thflt. e8say> phe 6f ; the uMpdi'. 
would like to dltesSodrite hlmSelrfrom 
this Statement; The eteay te.abodt thrij 
Scottish legal tradition andthepribjlc 
foie of the: Faculbr of -Advo^atea 


such, i thing ( aa ap earthquake-proOf 
bliilding; of if . there is^ nb orie js qriite 
sure what It looks like. Qf course, in n 
seismic catastrophe the Banks papers 
cbuld survive by chance; but I wouldn't 
bet oh it. I only bojpe that someone baa 
thought to microfilm iht ooUecupri arid 
deposit- a copy |aa fan; away frorij 
'■ r Gaufora|ai '.a4;pos<Mk>le^ :|i 
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The heart’s extremes 




By Harold Beaver 

CHARLES DROCKDEN BROWN: 
Memoirs of Stephcfi Calvert 
Edited by Hnns Borchers 
215pp. Ftankfort: Peter Lang. 

3 261 02615 4 

Arthur Merwn 

Edited by Sidney J. Krause and others 

£L7% ^ BIIt ^ atG ^ n ' vers ' t y Press - 
0 87338 241 2 . . * 

All of Charles Brockden Brown’s best 
work was published in two frenetic 
years. In quick succession appeared 
Wieland (17981, Arthur Mervyn (First 
Part, 1799), Ormond (1799) and Edgar 
Hiuitly (17991. It was an astonishing 
performance by a young Philadelphia 
lawyer, still in his late twenties, who 
had single-handedly set out to create a 
truly American body of fiction. Most 
American of all, though, in the tight of 
the tradition he inaugurated, was his 
odd range of British models. Caleb 
Williams had been the original source 
of his inspiration. His aim was to blend 
the Gothic horror of Mrs Raddiffe 
with the fastidious psychologizing of 
Richardson, all cnrefuliy framed and 
documented with the scientific moral- 
ity of Willinm Godwin. Yet his plots 
were loo convoluted, and his language 
too stilted, for lasting popularity, It is 
the achievement of Poe and Haw- 
thorne, his immediate successors, 
which in retrospect seems to make 
sense of Brown's romantic preoccupa- 
tions. v 

What has been overlooked is a 
fourth, unfinished romnnee from that 
annus mirabilis, 1799. Memoirs of 
Stephen Calvert was originally’ pub- 
lished in eight instalments in his own 
Monthly Atagazlne and American Re- 
view. Republished in William Dunlap’s 
biography (1815) nnd a British miscel- 
lany of Brown’s fiction (1822), it was 
pointedly omitted from S. G. Qood- 

« G J* S complete American edition. of 
J827. After one and a half centuries it 
has been left to enthusiastic German 
studies 'zur Amerikanisrik" to resur- 
rect a fine critical, edition of this most 
obsdtfe ur-test. ! 

' Bs. theme. is that of an initiation into 
love. It remained, unfinished perhaps, 

• as RichaTd,. Henry Dana suggested, 
because Brown Was already sickening 

, ' • . consumption. But, more likely, 

. - his protagonist. let him, down. For 
■ Calyert isno mote than a pathological 
victim of: vyha|: Benjamin Rush, of the 

: University of Pennsylvania- Hospital, 

• had called a “mainja.; or: (in. Erasmus 
. j Dar^ti s phrase) a^dkeafo of vail- 

•: tiOn . Symptoms w?re an indulgence in 
•cu reverie and afi pver heated imagina- 
, :Mon, As Rush wrpte; 

• . All marriages, without a' visible or 


nibs home a more slippery, more awful 
paradox, reminiscent of Diderot’s Jac- 
ques le fa tails te or Byron’s Don Juan: 
The constitution of man is com- 
pounded and modified with endless 
variety. The wisest and soberest of 
human beings is, in some respects, a 
madman; that is, he acts against his 
better reason, and his feet stand still, 
or go' south, when every motive is 
busy in impelling him north. He 
cannot infer from his conduct, on 
one occasion, how he shall act when 
the same or similar occasion hereaf- 
ter occurs. 

Such is what’Poe called the “Imp of 
Perverse". Calvert's Memoirs are in- 
tended as a casebook study of the imp. 
The heroine is condemned for resort- 
ing to “Mademoiselle Scuderi", whose 
Artamine; ou, le grand Cvrus (a 
favourite of young Mrs Pepys) is 
blamed for debasing the hero to "a 
thing of mere sex". Even the taint of 
homosexuality, in Clelia’s separated 
husband, seems introduced as a further 
warning of dread "propensities’’, 
“enormities", nameless "pollutions" 
and potential for dark, unsuspected 
‘‘depraavity*’. (These passeges, bowd- 
lerized by the early mneteenth- 
centuiy British editor, nave been res- 
tored in this German edition.) 

But if all romance is a hotbed, a 
shameless decoy of the most dangerous 
emotions, what of this fiction? That 
was a problem not solved by Brown’s 
desperate efforts at exegesis, intricate 
plot scaffolding and ludicrous narrative 
rushes. The incorporation of a doppel- 
gfinger (a twin brother who. unknown 
to Stephen, is also involved with 
Clelia) was possibly intended, Hans 
Borchers suggests, as a mirror for 
deception ana self-deception. But the 
motif seems trivial; the result, an 
impasse. 

Arthur Mervyn, completed In 18(JU. 
has also now reappeared in an exem- 
plary form as part of the Bicentennial 
Edition of "the novels and related 
works" of Charles Brockdeii Brown. A 
historical essay, setting out the facts of 


Philadelphia’s yellow fever epidemic of 
1793. is appended together with a 
full-scale textual apparatus. Brown 
himself had witnessed the epidemic 
and seems to have begun working on 


the novel within two years. It was to be 
his Journal of the Plague Year and 
passages on that ordeal have usually 


been chosen as set pieces for the 
anthologies. For he catalogued, with 
circumstantial detail, the inns and 
hospitals and toll-takers, investors, 
swindlers, lawyers, and scriveners, 
physicians, and jails and the ominous ' 
rumbling of burial carts. But the 
confused tale of intrigue and romanee 
took another four years to reach its 
meandering conclusion. 

Brown’s preface, as usual, empha- 
sized the importance of being earnest. 
"Men. only require to be made ac- 
quainted with distress", he pro- 
nounced 

for their compassion and their char- 
ity to be awnkened. He that depicts, 
in lively colours, the evils of disease 
nnd poverty, performs an eminent 
service to the sufferers, by calling 
forth benevolence in those who are 
able to afford relief, nnd he who 
pourtrays examples of disinterested- 
ness and intrepidity, confers on 
virtue the notoriety and homage that 
are due to it, and rouses in the 
spectators, the spirit of salutary 
emulation. 

He invented a German school of 
historians similarly engaged in exhibit- 
ing “in an eloquent narration, a model 
of right conduct" as “the highest 
province of benevolence". For imagin- 
ary. history is merely the obverse of 
historical fiction. “Right conduct” is 
their joint aim; and that must be traced 
through the .interlocking modes of 
social life, controlled by sex and prop- 


erty. Or rather, since sex is regarded as 
merely another form of property, sex-is 
subservient to property. So Arthur 
Mervyn gives up the fifteen-year-old 
Eliza in tne end to marry the wealthy, 
“dark and almost sallow" Jewish 
widow, Mrs Achsa Fielding. As Leslie 


/ 

Moderner and moderner 


Efig By BH1 Buford 


probable means of subsistence, are 
founded in madness. All premature 
: attachments between the. sexes 


•, wlifeb obstruct the pursuits of busi- 
. ness, are likewise the offcpri ng of the 
love mania. T[he expenses of a 
family, like a blistering plaster be- 
tween * the shod Iders, never fail of 
cunhg this spedes of ' madness. . 

FTOrCalyprfis fate ls;seal?d bV this 
ieemihgly harmless prdnriimopment; 
'Domesfic arrangCmente mttfiifolbyy 
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“'I* •.‘'••■w ’ 1 nun. actinia, Ja n,o 

Recent American "experimental" fic- re ?liLy it represents: the old-fashioned 
Uon can be difficult tq talk about. It is pan still be held up to life 'pro- 

qiyerSOj.bUsy, self- Conscious, theoretic Vlde d that the life chosen is the right 


Fiedler scathingly noted: 

Brown’s protagonists are dependent 


boys in search of motherly wives, 
rather than phallic aggressors in 
quest of virgins to sully. Victimized 


by cruel masters, images of the Bad 
Father, such protagonists wander 
about the world buffeted and mis- 
understood, until some understand- 
ing female, rich and mature and 
sexually experienced, provides them 
a haven. 

As Arthur himself puts it: “I shall 
never love, but such a creature ns I now 
image to myself, and such a creature 
will deserve, or almost deserve, 
worship - but this creature, I was going 
to say, must be the exact counterpart, 
my good mamma - of yourself." Shel- 
ley, for one, never forgave him. 

A British reviewer, as early as 1820, 
noted the peculiarly American cast of 
the narrative in which a certain colonial 
“frankness, frhgality, and intelligent 
simplicity" were 

mixed up with habits of steady, 
unostentatious benevolence, and pa- 
tient self-denial, betokening the 
American notions of the qualities 
best befitting the youth of their 
republic - wnile in the occasional 
decision and physical energy that 
they display, we recognise the im- 
portance annexed to those more 
masculine -attributes, by which the 
gigantic infant is destined one day to 
ascend to the heights of power and 
renown. 

For this was the decade in which the 
North American Review was to launch 
Washington Irving, James Fenimore 
Cooperand Charles Brockden Brown, 
with a fanfare of jingoism, as purveyors 
of an independent American culture, 
on the English-speaking world. Of this 
trio Brown, from the start, lagged 
behind in popular appeal. An attemp- 
ted revival can be dated from Fiedler’s 
Love and Death in the American Novel 
(1960); he tagged him “the father of 
American gothic"; making dazzling 


pjay with Marxist and Freudian 
pilities, psychological and 

.nsightsashebaeKSg 

Arthur Mean's adventureS? 
located by later fiction in 
heart of American life". 

With the publication of w«» 
Bcrthoff's Rinehart edilion ft 

vents, ambiguity and irony, haveh^ 

ODD ed tO demmnntA ilu __ ■ 


Though Mervyn may seem to cfc, 
himself of his association with n 


embezzler, the modern reader, Ufa 
friendly Dr Stevens, is bound to be 
plagued by suspicion. Our epidemic is 
textual; and in such a tissue or form 
and repentance, the temptation m 
be to strip a first-person narrator of kis 
persona. “Surely the youth wash®, 
est , Dr Stevens ponden. 

His tale could not be (he fruit of 
invention; and yet, what are tk : 
bounds of fraud? Nature has set so 
limits to the combinations of tarn. 

A smooth exterior, a show of virtue, 
and a specious tale, are, a thousand 
times, exhibited in human inter- 
course by craft and subtelty. Motive 
are endlessly varied, while Kilos 
continue the same: and an acme 
penetration may not find it hard to 
select and arrange motives, suited to 
exempt from censure any action that 
an human being chn commit. 

With that for clue, modem exesere 
has busily turned Arthur Mervynm 
another Confidence-Man. As il 
Brown's conscious “benevdentt' 
were the screen for some kind ui 
duplicit, partly unconscious, malevo- 
lence. Norman S. Grabo concludes his 
historical survey by wondering 
whether it is the citizens of Pfn- 
iadelphia in 1793 or we today who are 
more critically jaundiced, 


negut, Donald Barthelme. : Jerzy 
Kosinski, and others". • 

Unlike the "Updike Group” or 
Birth and his Circle", “Vonnegul and 
Company" are supposedly, able to 
write a fiction that conveys the true 
spinf of. the American 1960s find 70s. , 
Barthelme,' for Instance, is- said to 
transcend the old, irieleyant fictions 
which no longer conform to what we 
.experience; in the same way writers 
,hk,e 1 Ronald Sukenick, Raymond 
Federman and Gilbert Sorrentlno are 
united by "their search for a new form 
which can adequately handle the real- 
ity of twentieth century, life", ,what 
fh|s fiction new, jt seems, is the 


di^rte^btisj’ self-to^ousrfheofeti" 

rfnc 5> If nothing else, reieriiless in its 


imm 


•ii* Ti T » .7 • man ', T rr'ri’r; mirror usei 

‘I 1 * Moderns, It Isa wriring which culti- ■ s Cracked and , jvarpet), 1 or/ jn some 
vaW4 * »nse Of dif/erertce'^iri style'dr. v ^PP«ati(. Way, unable. Id do what we 
vaiM orform - but a difference heavily ■ cx ^P l Of it; ; . . .< /.'■ ! j ■ t. 



:dve 'Succeeded 


Ilf 


f modernism but a specific, sophisticated 
continuation of it. Modernism was — in 
r the vocabulary' of Thomas Kuhn’s The 
1 History of Scientific Revolutions - a 
J revolution iti the way we understand 
a experience, generating a new and still 
i. , dominant explanatory paradigm: it is 
3 the ■aesthetic cOrollaty to the ff cxplod- 
s ing world'of twentieth century scle nee 
e and technology; 

* There are a number Of familiar, If not 

: commonplace ways (hat this change is 
e discernible in the novel - a shift from 
1 the world outside the mind to the mind 
’ itself, from what we perceive to how we 
l pwceive.-from a unified world-view to 
j a fragmented one -but the most impor- 
3 taijt Is derived from the observation 
5 the mind determines What we 
' .. know to be ieal. Consciousness is an 
nextricable aspect of arty, human real- 

” ity, arid thus fiumaij reality and mean- 
. ing become in some way provisional, 
arbifrary anf indeterminate. It is, im- 

S sible to .live witJiOut meanings, 
ih tnoderriiSin, it becomes impossl- 
ito live: with them OS' well. :-f; '■ 

f . . Meiiaid sees the modernist palm-: 
; digm ps made up of three phases;: not a 


:»nv«n|lon.^in estabfeheci tnMpg j,f 
; 5 MUh iinwtKe mV, bif&n 


DUh^dneitlierin 
irtoraii^iyhidh is 
nce 1> ;jtJsamere 
wmehont, “raw, 
f :prirt(4p)offi .tihT 


-ftortis rta/ye: modern ism -r the primi- 
llve; lunepnsoious response to the 1 hfr 
.; torical chcunlstanceS of ari ^exploding 

I S ver 'i , ' ^ a . l|l ^«? 1 1 Men|ingWay! 
•Fitzgerald^ .Stein, SHeiwobd . Apder- 

'Silne critical rp the rareful 
of. the mddefhist modes 

mf 'BVhrpct ‘J.I . ' 


the' end of an era nrtl tHcbeginrtinSrtri -! 
. v (he., popularity Of , his cbiq fhOtqtfc ;bf ■ ■ 
‘ terinlnality ■ has bnlvi hl^iiLid • «■ 




meb Klinkowltk aflpvyfi-^Us 
gpk: thoyai* not! authors, 
ficlionlS^butydisr A, 

wdrk{is rtof pdS^rhOdffn 




, ‘'I h rti J jljT -I ’VJ'. • 

,.[emorgehc4'Q/ * new.parasdlgrn, ir the 
! he 4 1 ' Ctin ?3°uSjQiab- 




Mtebtjure eager tdtelliis: bow 
i; ’ (Bprthy Barthelme^ 


biy collapses under scrutiny.. The diffi- 
culty pf writing literary [history fikeu 
accountant - stacking up wnteis lie 
1 ledgers, chronicling movements lo ba- 
lance an intellectual dialectic - is W 1 
so much gets loft out, , . • 

More convincing Is (he clalnrf«* 
relationship between coniemporaij 
writing and early nioderniim. 
can fiction is varied and eclectic, 
i there nre o number of Writert (Carver, - 

Dixon, Elkin, Gass, Hannah awwj 
them) doing exciting new. work, 
i the whole the writins promcnflaed ® 
the vanguard (oltbei 1 By its mem«n“ 

' its tenured explicators) dpti fPf^i 
' wer to coiiteihpornry reality, Norixx* 
it pretend- to. Metaficlioh, Wjpcl^) 

■ the post-modern or. tiow; tbepw- 
‘contemporary novel exhiblrtoiij ■ 
: anxiety oMhnuence but a 
tract . with it* It is .fiction of.'.enw 
oppositions, existing, like d ! 
fashion , only to be pamid : * 

• tion with a mass; sodety inaistingW 
I able from a commitment, 

• • marginallty. ■ . /■; ’ ■' ; • :: ' J - . , 

' ■ The truly terriilnsiwork . 

■is Gilbert Sortehimo'sMutllm 
.^determined, : raucouS, ' 

' inventory of every mbdefpisM(*wr r 
que arid posture qf the,iast cighw^.; . 

rt fs the book that suededs ^ 1 ^ :. 

. that .succeeded J ; t^ 1 E; 

. iCceded Jpyce and 

■mAra tharP^A 1 ?. i f '.l' 'i 
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DIARIES and memoirs 


TLS MAY 1 1981: 


Private thoughts of a public man 


MALCOLM MUGGER1DGE: 

Like If Was 

Selections from the Diaries 
Edited by John Bright-Holmes 
560pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0563 17905 8 

As the Grand TV Retrospective 
comes to an end, what are we to make 
of (he “Infuriating but irresistible" 
Malcolm Muggeridge (to quote a 
nhrase used by more than one critic in 
[went weeks)? One person who thinks 
•not very much" is Clive James who, a 
frw weeks back, launched in the 
London Review of Books into as 
hostile an overall denunciation of Mue- 
getidge as can ever have appeared m 
print. Mr Muggeridge, in James’s view, 
las been vastly over-rated as a writer 
snd television performer. His world- 
wary talk of the decay of our civiliza- 
tion, his mockery of "power, progress 
ind permissiveness" nave been no- 
thing more than shallow, self-deceiving 
humbug. Muggeridge claims to be a 
humble searcher after truth. In fact his 
“starch for humility is as fruitless as 
Lord Longford’s", his search for truth 
vainer stiff. 

The chief weakness of James’s dia- 
tribe Was that he failed to follow that 
prescription wisely laid down by Cole- 
ridge, Bertrand Russell and others 
that, in order to carry out an effective 
demolition job on someone, you first 


1932, the beginning 
probably the singli 


By Christopher Booker 

of what was to be “Tortured" is in fact the word to I 


.. . . , ..... „ v ,„ .„ learned about life since it was 

K?cnH b J y J h w. S, i I if] e ^i[ tl0St fo ™ at,ve describe Muggeridge's fundamental written. 

a»°I " 1S k' C X® 8 twenr *- mootl through the Thirties. After the On January 3 1937- 
of a ^Beri^e we^ve ieve^kS sh * te ? ng ex P erien “ of Moscow, the This ternble melancholy that over- 

before” 85 " dS " k next a XI J pa i“ of the d , iar y " Vldl y hangs my days ... the basis of it is a 

niS Strange year in India as H««npnino nf fhp illncnrinpRa nf 


than 200 pages. And here a most 
interesting thing has happened. After 
the tortured souf-searching of the Thir- 


than 2 uo pages, 
interesting thing I 


Moscow is an exquisite city ... the 
streets feel good . . . mere ineffi- 
ciency, even mere brutality are not 


record his strange year In India as 
Assistant Editor of the Calcutta States- 
man. He conversed with the Viceroy at 
Simla, somewhat improbably went out 
riding on glorious mornings at Calcutta 


in themselves a condemnation of "ding on glorious mornings at Calcutta 
anything racecourse, was pursued by memsa- 

Leriln's tomb is remarkable ... the ft- but he preferred the company of 
one successful, even convincing 

piece of ceremonial devised in mocF love-affair with the beautifufHunga- 
em times Cnminn hwbv from nan-Indian artist Amrita Sher-Gil, 
the tomb I looked into I church and 
saw four or five old crones and a 

half-witted Driest blessina one the Indian National Gallery. After his 

ity at least is over in Russia, and it is 5° nritkh 

JUfflcuK to «» how i. will ever be ^Sp^ his imSaS 

against the appeal of any form of 
The point is that we have long known political power (“I'm always sympathe- 
lat Muggeridge went out to the Soviet tic with the side that’s not batting"). 


deepening sense of the illusoriness of 
life in Time ... my appetites, my 
egotism, a need for money drag me 
into It; other impulses hold me aloof. 


January 8: 


felt it beyond time as I've felt love 
beyond passion .... 

. few days later: 

Worked well, knew no fear, was noL 
frantic, went for a walk, dug in the 
garden, talked with Kitty, read for 
an houT or so, delighted in the grey 
sky and winter scene and remem- 
bered that spring was coming, kissed 


the fundamental message Muggeridge 
hasbeen trying to put across these past 
fifty years, James so obviously failed to 
gel the point that it led him into a 
number of howlers (e g; his total 
irisunderstanding of what Muggeridge 
peant when he said that mankind's 
“future is being shaped” more in the 
Soviet Union than "in the Irish pastures 


Union full of utopian enthusiasm - but Indeed, as the diaries movingly reveal, 
we have only known about that initial he was now desperately sickened by all 
mood of sympathy for the Revolution . 

from the way he later caricatured it. , 

Here we can actually see it , gauge it as 

it was- and certainly Muggendge was a 

great deal more heartlessly sympathe- 

tic to the regime than the later *cover 

versions" would have us believe. Of a Vvtf. fSKwr.;, 

sight of Stalin at the Bolshoi, for ;«&{, 

instance, he could say that he looked p ! 

“forceful, benign . . . unaffected, $.‘; v 

attractive”; of nis "very religious" $ A Blil 

interpreter, Klavdia Lvovna, that he :'k 

“shouldn’t really mind” if she “was sent V (•:*, . . 

to prison for talking to me". “To me 

tyranny and cruelty are little things.” 

He is actually pleased at the sight of “a CM 

dingy Uttle priest” on a train, "obvious- ^ A% - "V '"v- 

ly starving - clutching in his hand a ‘l v'l :i " jpSSteS 

lump of stale, black bread" - proof of SplIAlil 

how under the Dictatorship of the -,'A '.)■:! S S 

Proletariat the tables have so wonder- ty; i '.•.il y.v ft.: 1 
folly been turned. >7 y £.} 

Less than three weeks after his 




nv - r . Ties, these remaining entries have a 
it is a 9 u ^ e different feel, 
ess of Here we see Muggeridge, apparent- 
a, my ly having overeomen is spiri tua! yeam- 
igme fogs, confidently embarking on the 
iloof. stage of the world, as he travels to 
Washington for the Daily Telegraph , 
rith a returns to London to become the 
nrise. paper’s Deputy Editor and becomes 
!i tv j Editor of Punch in 1953. There are still 
t love touches of his perennial Weltschmerz 
as he looks round full of mockery at the 
unfolding drama of the world (’’found 
Sunday papers particularly gloomy, 
f s The sense of impending catastrophe is 

in tne very strongly in the airagain"). Bui the 
atl tor c hief fascination here comes from 
c S re ) r dozens of sharp little observations 
! "? em ' about the events and great men of the 
T; 1 *?®- lime, whom Muggeridge was now 
lit lust watching in close-up. The biggest sur- 
P rise (‘ n view of the ,a,er “«>ver 
ii n me vcrs { on ”) j S (he warmth of his many 
** an references to Churchill. “I felt a great 
affection and veneration for hinT 1 he 






of the welfare state" r Muggeridge of riva , however he ^ already begin- 
wurse meant Solzhenitsyn and Co, not j lo ’ roiind a rather different note: 

RnmutADi ® j xt « .ii 


, passing from Mugger- Tm civilised and that certain kinds of 
i his manner, it must be cruelty are unexpectedly abhorrent. 
ames’B blunderbuss did For instance, this torturing of people 
Jets on what has long for Valuta." By the middle of October 
he. most disconcertine fas his wife Kitty falls seriously ill of 


Brezhnev). ■ 

, Nevertheless, passing from Mugger- 
idge’s matter to nis manner, it must be . 
confessed that James’B blunderbuss did 
. had a few pellets on what has long 
been one or the. most disconcerting 
firings about Muggeridge. Even those 
do grasp (and sympathize with) 
rial he a saying may- on occasion feel 
' rewivatloas about the wilful, extrava- 
: : But way he says it. They are not 
PwwiarUy, any more than James, 
l {Men in by his protestation of "deepest 
i.tamllity*. They recognize his alarming 

S easily fo coin his own. clichds. In 
they see that Muggeridge seems to 
! developed such a self-assertive 
; (,tfte more sensitive, might say. 8elf- 
-piptectiye) urge to be right, that It has 
|rawn up around him like an enormous 
: “«pace. As they have followed his 
FPw utterances, ’ even those who 
■ 5S ;8nd I°V e him must often have 
^ vy^cd -.where, behind this rigid, 


*[’ve suddenly realised that, after all, 


fas his wife Krtty falls seriously ill of 
typhus) he . is beginning to wonder 
“now much of my enthusiasm for 
revolutionary change ... is due to my 
own low social origins?” . He asks how 
much genuine support has the Govern- 
ment In any section of the population? 
Five weeks after arrival he cOes for a 
walk through a country, village' and 
finds himself asking "what have these 
peasants lost? Church: religion, every 
kind of' gaiety in their lives. No shms. 
Little food. And what gains? Who shall 
measure?' 1 , 


By November 21 i he is writing; itis. 
the feel of the place that is rotten. The. 
atmosphere: of repression, ana want, 


Trog’s cartoon (based on a shot from a television film) of Mu* 
savouring the paws arid pleasures of hot air in the rruirtyrdarij jjp 
Washington steam bath. Is taken from Muggeridge: Anaent and Modern, 
(256pp. BBC. £8.95. 0 563 17905 8), and ; expanded idMion fif th* 

collection ofMuggeridge’s contributions to broadcasting first publahea 

S MSeK ^uih the Microphone (1967). f^^ Jddiory 
includes Ihi fiwous intertlem 


interviews . with Lord Relth and Cardinal 


and fear, and unhappiness (joyless- 
mess) everywhere; and of arrogance 


■ this endlessly . corruption in the governing clas- 
■i poMed. . .cover story” rtften atnoup - . seg-^nuee days later “Tn sq far as I was 
. ; ^ MJ pare self-CaricaWre, Is the. real, •• re aii v enthusiastic about Communism, 


dlso called Muggeridge: Andem 
and Modem, and from a discussion on Evelyn Waugh who, wheH 
Muggeridge rose to speak at a Faytes lunch; ostentation^ removed his; 


refers to “the magnificence of his stand 
in 1940". During some seedy Com- 
mons debate (when Tom Driberg 
showed “a face quite full of darkness") 
Churchill seemed "remote in his great- 
ness". There are splendid asides on all - 
sorts of well-known figures, from 
Anthony Blunt (“spinsterisb, finicky") 
and Enoch Fowell (“If things get really 
lough, quite likely we will hear of 
him*’) to Hugh Trevor-Roper, por- 
trayed at dinner one night full of his 
recent success with The Last Days oj 
Hitler, but Quite unable to answer even 
the most obvious questions, such as 
whether Hitler ever actually slept with 
Eva Braun. Muggeridge became 
friendly with George Orwell in the two 

S ara before his death ("exactly like 
□n Quixote, very lean and egotistic 
aqd honest and foolish") though he 
failed to see any virtue in Nineteen 
Eighty- four. Anthony Fo wed emerges 
as a close and congenial friend. 

Again and again, as one reads his 
beautifully observed, veiy funny yet 
. unmaliolous accounts of visits to Beer- 
oobm at Rapallo, Churchill at Chart- 
weli, Maugham at the Villa Mauresque 
(or his spVeral.long and rather touching 
conversations with Monty), one is 
' amvvyd how fate should have arranged 
for Muggeridge to enjoy Inti mate 
glimpses of so many of the celebrated 
figures of ouf century (right back to the 
visit to, the Bolshoi in 1932, when be 
was accompanied "by a man called/^. 
Macmillan ... seemed pretty hopeless 
about British politics , or up to . a 
• curious Vevenihd in. Hamburg In 1961 
. when Muggeridge just happened to 
' drop in at a rock *n roll dub on the 
Reeperfrahn, to meet four youqg “age- 
less children” . from . Liverpool, with 
"weird feminine faces", like "Renaiss- 
ance carvings of saints", who turn out j 
of course, to be the as yet totally 
unknown Beatles). ’ 


i- -p— 

.-•paw; 


bring 

: “yfc'ng-Mugge^' here • congregation devout ■■■ w heel sex ^MvBOuiistlred.mi 

; fa 11 ,»1dx.d of joying- 

: ...Muggeridge t«u 


./Z&SSh&Syr ■ ■ 1 ^ 

’ ' All through this latter part of the 

rasnifestationii ofwhpt hc catne Wcall ' iDCxprcssiblc thank fixings at being dlaries one merely relaxes to enjoy 
“the Will" (or egotism), in action,:':: alnte, and know that I. ve been as suc h a splendid keyhole view on the 
whether expressing Itself through poll-, near perfect happiness as it Is possi- timea . Self-doubt seems to have been 
tics 'greed, snobbery or his own Achil- - ble to l^e. , k ; . almost wholly banished, apartfrom 

les* heel, sex. Wy s6ul is tired, my foul: SpmC might dismiss these pages as occasional mocking references to the 
is tired" fre wrote after meeting Amrita! pe j e ^anic-depTe^jon, Qlfers will 

Bhei^bffonMfeeipg^imlr^Qd clearly rccojmlze in Ui^r Iriterisity tpe tecord t daptanofi fro* C^lcndger Speakfog 
the intoxica^^^heartachearid gemifoe spiritual; experience. No - roil' aUfpufoalistS when he said that like 

disgust which’ , fey ;ahead): He had one (not even M r JamesTcould cl ai m ^ apostrfoh he had laid too many ^ggs in 


HB? 

skasin . 


(ntiTeven Mr Jam^ycould clai m ; bp ostr foh he had “laid too mnny 8KS in 
they were simply' atritudiitlSng. - ,Je hot sand gf ^this dese rt the vmrid ). 
y . A r - ,1 ■ .* fr, , ' .fi 1 1 l .,int ?ut tHdn.-on. June 21, 1954, a shadow 


Jjri^w back 


Mt of "etenuly’Veveh hi his unildK> : itifrudeis: ^went1b Lime Grove, j,. V in 

dilate days; and flaw TOhtlcs... Cortfji«rt ^ mfnds atour TV - halfrpleased, 

i stntflflle io bfeak free of the Will the individual ego ..^d ‘ haff-diagusteri, though,, mast confess, 

id the ffeshre turned to dojnihatdhis beeper pole wbjrti tickled to be described InTrlbuneyltca 

ner lifeT ^ ; v. . ' ... • ihfog beybnd c^r own Jttle wdsfenw- : a iT V star". (Though much more 

^ rl -' Expressmgthaiconflict arethp«?two omiriqusly .tbU^hoesahearlier eqtry 

“ - from' 1934, “this mocnlnig J got a letfor 

+fr6in tfrq 'BBC >; . ,, tha proSpect of 
/broadcasting appealed to mV egotism. 
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alloweduS to 
mind 


BacKjnttni 
, he writes:^ 


bmlriqusly, tbli echoes ah earlier eqtry 
- from' 1934, “this mocnlnig ( got a letfor 
+fr6in' the BBC tha proSpect of 
. broadcasting appealed to m? egotism. 


R,andl.talked, 
were 


My father would listen, and the people „ 
£ irflVI^atitagfon: V), 

.1 After this; l954j entry, with its “ ll * ~ 
thisi beautifully : | hint 
o 


[f i PH 


by'fer ife :.it:was in tba,t “in ... 

nap,.j.;mpfo l . Waa transrormisd national 
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celebrity (a process reinforced by the open, the ego-based persona was so 
row oyer his u anti-royal/’ article in the strong that it could no longer be easily 
Saturday Evening Post in 1957). From dismantled. As it has been presented to 
now on, despite interesting snatches on the world in the past fifteen years, 
visits to China and America, the diary Muggeridge's anima has seemed toe 
never returns to its old form as Mug- often to be the property of his persona. 
gendge s confidante. One has the and it is precisely this which has lent an 
feeling from the spasmodic entries that implausible ana self-contradictory air 
he has begun to be swallowed up in an' to so many of his public pronounce- 
enUrely new way, in the business of ments on spiritual matters. As if he 


The Queen of New York 


beinir a celebrity jetting about the senses this, - Vnd "the reason” forlt, "it' is 
world, arc lights blazing, recognized not surprising that he has directed such 
everywhere. After all that earlier contempt at television - a latter-day 
struggle, thanks above all to the. telly, projection of that self-disgust he once 
th * persona has won (bringing with it a confided to his diary after sexual 
rather brutal insensitivity to other excesses. 

people s feelings). Although I personally have never 

... , , had any doubt as to the reality and 

It is not of course the end of the importance of what Muggeridge has 
stdiy, or the struggle. .Towards the been trying to say (and has often said so 
emLaatneentnespeteroutintheeariy brilliantly and entertainingly), I have 
blxties, Muggeridge is once again never until reading these diaries felt it 
stretching out, to rascal, to personal so alive and real m Muggeridge him- 
abstemiousness, to his vision of eterni- self. It is an irony that he once thought 
ty- that inner swing which was to carry journalism was merely a tedious ais- 
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When in his callow salad days Cecil 
Beaton had presented her with a 
volume in which he had carelessly 
captioned a portrait of that mould- 
breaking Callfornia-bom musical 
Maecenas and all-round animatrix, 


s Buu s c » uiikc again never uimi reading uiese aianes leu it wmi ainuunu aiimiainx, 

to Pascal, to personal so alive and real m Muggeridge him- Emerald Cunard, as just a “hostess", 
ss, to his vision of eterni- self. It is an irony that he once thought l . hat Iad y signified her extreme dis- 
swing which was to carry journalism was merely a tedious dis- [| ke of the label by throwing the 
nuhlii'lu in /feninra hie tract-inn from hfs real destinv as a book on the fire. (Though she soon 


surfaced to say he was after all end- that "Hip . . f 

ing his marriage and to insist that the the money^houVatafe ^ d 
two of them should together try for involvpH L ,l • bc I*"** 
better luck next lime. Of this they J . h It’s a lot J 

were granted for the next twb ™ k f , but it". She « 

decades a very full measure, a sizable « the 2 

slice of it spent in Europe and in Port If r had becn mad ° inE 
particular at the enchanting Castello f 2 u a . nd five . generations of b 
Brown at Portofino which they JSL .7 m . ade SQm e contribiZ 
rented on a ten-year lease. She gives p° i* * as lher e that fa 

a nostalgic account of the then H?m da I° n T j? hould therefore m 
unspoilt beauty and plaisir de vlvre The . re r was doubUessiwi 

of that little Ligurian cove to touch .h/U 1 ? 110 * sabc °nsriou* a* 
all of us fortunate enough to have A®, r m an< l Srimy slum revtw 

experienced them. t ie , Astor real estate coin, sena. 

tb l n ? the Republican Vincent, fritui 

Perpetual honeymoons can make neighbour and shipmate of FDR_ 
sticky reading and the author some- ha “ come to feel strongly enoo«£ 
times forgets- Glde's warning that ?bout to rid himself of alfsueh 
“C’est avec Jes bons sentiments ,n 8 s ' 
qu on fait la mauvaise literature " . 

Still, she has not the slightest reason ha7 alw^ 
to be ashamed of sharing Albert Puhlir lT™ * d he j New lYtrt 
Schweitzer’s view or Nature as “the worlcf it W0R - d - r h 

great Consoler" and of keeping like n ° f W “ ^ ° n fl s ** 

him a gallery of unforgettable land- A^or aLi?/ SSJ ra \J ° h l S* 
scapes engraved on the microchips of dealing the olhcr 

the brain, or of amending the Lord’s j ne i' 8 L^ ^ 

Prayer in her recitations to “Deliver nroLrl vSen *1 hh«h . 
me from rfofog Evil”. 

In her new happiness she did not Haifl ° FounSation'* fas l£ 
abandon journalism. Having alt her equally generous to the PkmS 

IK h K 0 Use v hc was SSR BKSJ “ 5 . a*FE 

Hnut i° rw m n ?rt 0ne k f those contema love of New York vhitk 
fi* i i^ri ^ Urde !\ edltora wh .° ™ ore she likens to the nursery rhyme chid 
hats all day and were permitted to w ho “when she’s oood staw* 
brmg their dogs to the office. She very good and when she’s bad 2 
wouTd dnve reactant Soda! Register ho2if" fndeed at her ^ 
?* cnto,res 50 that their Brotherhood Republic venture don 


1 % 'V i"iP " — •- jv«...Mi.>iiii >■» iiiwivij n ibuiuu. Vila- , - — — - — — —j .‘O "*” 

tvoo publicly to declare his traction from his real destiny as a bOQlt on the hre. (Though she soon h u U| * •«« »« iuhuvhisc mieraiure. 
Cmistjan convictions for the first time, writer, which was to be a great novelist for 8 ave the man destined to become Still, she has not the slightest reason 

..u *» — a her dear friend as well as the last to be ashamed of sharing Albert 


® nd thenceforth to the dramatic change or 
In his public image and activities which joi 
have since marked his life. But having pi* 
read these splendid diaries I now feel su] 
that I understand rather better the Bi 
price that had to be paid. Having given hii 
way, after that so vividly described es 
inner struggle of the pre-war years, to dia 
the enormous comfort of the persona , I if 
when the time finally came that he felt to 
he had to bring his soul out into the on 


or playwright. He then turned to 
journalism as a kind of enormously 
pleasant, but (because of its essential 
superficiality) frustrating second best. 
But all the time (how apt!) the best of 
his work was being put into the form he 
estimated least, tne pages of these 
diaries- the one literary exercise of his 
life where he genuinely had no thought 


her dear friend as well as the last 
person permitted to photograph her 
in life and the first to delineate her 
in death.) Similarly violent indigna- 
tion could justifiably have been felt 
by Brooke Astor had she happened 
to see herself dismissed the other day 
by the correspondent of a once 
Aslor-ownetj British newspaper as “a 


OUS comfort Of the persona, life wheTe he genuinely had no thought rt 5 jor-owneq nnusn newspaper as a 
ime finally came that he felt to impress that treacherously beguiling well-known New York party-giver", 
bring his soul out into the outsfae world. solely on the evidence that the 

Rpnannc on thni>> fln-t .... 


Reagans, on their first post-election 
visit to Manhattan, had chosen to 


Hollywood warrior 


to be ashamed of sharing Albert 
Schweitzer’s view of Nature as “the 
great Consoler" and of keeping like 
him a gallery of unforgettable land- 
scapes engraved on the microchips of 
the brain, or of amending the Lord’s 
Prayer in her recitations to “Deliver 
me from doing Evil”. 

In her new happiness she did not 
abandon journalism. Having alt her 
life loved houses she was perfectly 
suited to becoming one of those 
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trickery hy her studio boss - he fuked a 
telegram to her from the Huys Office, 
the body supervising Hollywood mor- 
als at the time - instead of taking the 
mun to court she used her information 
to get better scripts out of him in 
future: blackmail for blackmail. She 
was no less prugmulic in her personal 
life, on one occasion gelling the L.A. 
district attorney to "check through the 
tiles ’ or a prospective .date. On 
another, “I wanted to save myself the 
little energy I laid Icfi for something 


The more one reads about Hollywood iftY-* ™ ’"3**“, V' v 

m the Good Old Days, the mnre ii cn ‘ ?r fi- v 1 * ,,ld ,cf i for something 

. comes to sound like the louring version SSr- .? unM, ™? r ^I'ssion" she 
of Hiller’s Germany. Here was a buhch f* p l“, mcd “?? nc her hushands; send-' 

of provincial prigs who somehow found ■ u 1 .tfrn^.hn T?' S d * perh,,ps ’ b “ l 
them solves) m the mm™ - «r .. 11 » difficult not to like someone who 


accept bread and salt at her Repub- House & Carden editors who wore 
hcan hands in the. presence of a hats all day and were permitted to 
SjPfJl c , h °® en deluded Lord bring their dogs to the office. She 

Weidenfeld and Sir Fitzroy Maclean, would drive reluctant Social Register 

JhnLTrfL Was r en, ' rel y as . 5 ,adies to their escritoires so that theii 
should have been, for she has with pictures could illustrate an article she 
good reason been haded as the indi- had eommisioned from Sacheverell 
vidual who has single-handedly SU 9 - Sitwell on Madame de Sfiviand. She 
ceeded in doing more for New worked on stories with the brilliant 
J°j5* boroughs, and the quality photographer Andrf Kertesz whose 

entire tban an y° ne ela f <n its recent London retrospective was so 

entire histonr. In this agreeable book impressive. She deemed certain Deep 
she traces the footsteps that, have led South houses “preserved, but with- 
up to so remarkable a preeminence out personality, like some old women 

rfSEJnE. h P “ ,C ?°J 8 [rl hp od so one knows." When war came sh< 
delightfuUy described in her first ven- threw herself into Red Cross work 
ture into autobiography some years and lived for the day she learned 
® 0, that her Marine son had safely sur- 

To her maiden “Prom”, at a yived the worst of the Pacific fight- 
Princeton from which Scott Fitz- ’"S - hc has since become a respected 

navolil Itfiri 1- ■ . . i IC A mkaconflAri Vf/UL iL^i II* 


on the Lower East Side there bu ml 
so far, believe it or not, in &ht 


®SL°" Madame de S 6 vlgn 6 She yeare been Found a single gw, 

nhntnornnh T v thc hni ^ ant Could the same be said of anylrtm 

photographer Andrf Kertesz whose in London? Millions of Fouhdatwi 
recent London retrospective was so dollars have gone towards rescuing 
m i s f e - She deemed certain Deep ant] restoring parts of Old New 
South houses preserved, but with- York, particularly the South Sued 
out personality, like some old women Seaport area, where Boston’s sucks 
one knows. When war came she with similar projects at Quincy Mir- 
threw herself into Red Cross work ket and Faneuil Hall is now bdig 
and “Wd 1 For the day she learned rivalled. Sho has given new life m 
that her Marine son had safely sur- every sense to the Bronx Zoo. Rocfa- 
yived the worst of the Pacific fight- feller University is another of her 

special favourites and she. bu 
recently set aside three million dol- 
lars for a new : Science Depart mol 
there. She has vastly increased Ihe 
park spaces of the city, even If some , 
are only what she calls "vest-portcl 
affairs”, hesides improving Cen|i» 


ing— he has since become a respected 
US Ambassador. With that self- 


gerald had not long since graduated ambassador, wun mat seir- 

Bropke Russell, brought innocent . “Hhdent good taste more frequently 
attractions seemingly more . suited to 1 ° be e PcounlSred : in America than 

r silica \A I’liJ. mm. in Rnoll^H cha Kari « klsl... 


1, 1 
.'••v.r ' 1 


ihemsolycy at The centre’ of a vast 
empire, dispensing small-town hypoc- 
risies to a poverty-stricken -World who 
weren tin a position to know whnt they 
• • w *-ro missing. I Wonder how many 
-dtharS .there ' were like ..the ; pon- 


enn also describe herself, aged thirty- 
seven, going to meet her new lover’s 
wife, as "poised and brittle and 
clotheshorsey arid a trifle hard”. In- 
deed, one of the most attractive things 


• •'* s-H 




■ . vM Durpro, i)U|. rnissiiir ncr smnin . r > r « mvs, wnc 

’ -./•«' • ' sized the, cerebral aspect of her taste Y and m bo ma 

' , ulonu Swanson was loss uristooriilFc She se'ems to have aone through mpn . always found it 


attractions Seemingly more, suited to 
Louisa M. Alcott's Little Women 
than to rhe Great Gatsby. However, 
she made a hit with a' well-heeled 
heel and Alan-Ladddook-alike called 
Dryden Kuser, an oversexed, Sluts- 
Bearcat-driving, New Jersey fiti-d - 
papa -- nouveau riche to whom slic 
soon round herself, for the next ten 
years, prior ■ to a Reno divorce 
necessitated by -his wish to marry one 
of his mistresses, d neither happy nor 
unhappy wife, rejoicing at least in 
her only son arid in (he many friends 


in England she had done up a New 
England schqolhouse as a country 
home, painting the walls pale yellow, 


affairs”, besides improving Cenpal 
Park and its administration. She » 

- • m r V— -g lU 


7hT.?’^ mi,n 1 . 8 [ Hf. Wa,l ^ p ^ le £ eilow ’ affairs", besides i 
the woodwork white and the shutters p ar k and its adm. 

grey. Here, one Thanksgivina.Day, both a Trustee and benefactor of Ut 
atter drinking a toast to Eisenhower, Metropolitan (the Museum! not Ike 

iuT e L ,C f] l dc ? rest w,fe r- Opera for she is curiously enoudi 

Marshall fell dead qf n heart attack, not a bit musical, though she wodd 
leaving his widow to spend tfic next bs likely to respond seniimenttfy 
four, months at her own escritoire and for auld lang syne lotHe Austria 

^ had re_ cowbells of Mahler's sixth) atjd faK 

eeived about, this Well-liked and her latest project ■ involved 1 ' thirty 
much-missed man. : She wept over Chinese workers coming to Net • 
each and every one and utterly dlsbe- y or k where they spent six rnoinibs 
ieved her lawyer when he remarked building in the- Museum an^oi* . 
that it was usually those who cried replica of the early Mirig garden in • 
the most who married again the Soochow. Before ihe installBtioo 
soonest. Of course he was right and ’ work beaan she 


ri •: 

P 'S’Kvl'J i . 

m ; 

ii 

■ vLjr •„ 

my,- 


•’ 1 V ,blMrc ^° fh<ir ^ en as a Sari of piarker/ gathering “ r ® ne v er wrong. The ^ nostwho married again the Soochow. Before the : iaslall*^ 

;t ' ■ ‘ •iui? u,Qh -I?^ ra P f !- yk ' 0,10 can see . speed 'as she went. "I was verv frank P nce of lrt ' or *cy -.u one of the soonest. Of course he was neht ,and ' work began she . had herself b«» 

: ' lhul . It l ut,e - ihls. with Doug (Fairbanks) oii the subject 3, ^ appwi,ln | ! of characteristics fc 8 ,n a fe ^^ Qntb ® cam , B Vincent summoned, to inspect plam.Wjw 

ar ? ^ Perfect cross of my oh-and-off difficulties with this : 8 ,u? , ve 7 dee P‘ Most, very rich °[ 1C of . the oddes, > least sod- the Chind of her happy^chH^^f 

^? e f”i to u bniUC :,ind 1 - SLJ,,i ' i }8 0 ltc. , young husband" (Michael Farmer No P^PMhink of themSelve^ as si triple able but perhaps the tallest and “Come- to Soochow, UM ^ 
npse-and. chln CventitB]|y cortilng to 4, soon to be dhown the oubSe) At and undemanding.” ;- . , . nch^t man. Id the country, re tell her where you will be revered fa « -; 

- - , „ . . - v. Oh. his knera that he sjmply had to ih New York" they had writteb, fad. 


dv Kl|y coding to: ^Mori'to^ bTdhowriffiS and undemahding.’^ richest man.irf the^unUy, W tell her 

• ^ner dtd V Ae,t has Just mifriedW ; Eve n before her divorce she had 2*5? W tlLSl ' had *° ip New. York" they g 

-!. ■ ^ ^ adolescent seventh. ■ -‘ v • : . ' -r ;mpnaged to fit in a little luck v imff CS? : }£? because . .‘Tve never - fueling like a senior, Mandarin c* - 

^fOntmqn fot .Churlie ^ phanliri. com-. - V.-i • i- , ; nalism frir CondA' J /‘ J' n 9 w n anyoritt have more friends or 2eni She had done juSt thati'OW 

■? orrhuiribur^/; ^ J‘Vp« temsi^'.'whist our -prc5h|om'is; iUi Bputet drMonvS anri (l" **'- !? Q e2? ,ove L d and Admired than more too she had gaied though^,.' 

:* : ,Fi,rst •• .the. idireqtur, Jjsc^ itloriway days) , and bad been surelv^rathflr ££ ® h ?]|^! g ^ U at the house in : . Peking'-Wheie^ .. 

; SJV; WAr ; .yalentihp*jr; cKstar; just . once sujd Jo her that, nobody overpaid, the then- v<L frightened beloved US Marine father (farjg , 

^Iheirnoralizinji arOund here ekceptyquand me has any sumofJSOOfoA DieSSn^H r8 nS ii Y *«.. a ^’ M v.hot. William the "second-chop Eriglishman 

’ . . n produce ij Muugnnpi s Sddie, Thomson . :. about HrilLywdp^ foun ahpui ^weijspn - by sortielhinB called n . W p/ T l e ^J , ,7 - °f lh e dynastV---once said that a Yankee) had so admifably r»gj 
. ' V.I °f. her career, Ii -. or Conway. I Wstjfl GlwS* ' SSrno^rofhlMiv^ >-R» n ^th ,a mfiliqn dollars Is as ’her ^hd ^tuWoS iuch;anrt 

J'lf ■ ■ Svl Lit ^p«/evflrrf, I’U’s the I] her Enforced' exile In ^Ran? ihf -ESK-JS ,A life .been ^Vf thoqt ? • adopted city apd.liwsclj W 
i: M : ; ® I afulri mpvles Iha.thhvegdt sihal^.iThe fact is iencouriterid Srbdra ’ ! L a , t ia l d u eyen at *he start of. • kers, hoping the Foundation W*. . 

Marriiall,- ^tb -pronto 

iv d .e r ?"8'Ricotne-bbck. fo We usuelfy small.'allowiria her- ^ahd .-ifUimmoxei^M’ -Sh’ n - S good housekeeper I :was ..- V ehr rif their .rever^f- old; Mftff.-r 


^wilh_ Mar^alh "to proVe to ^ijlipn^dblfaw to 


Ill: ‘•aS5 ;JS?i a * frorn* :,rbc i n^alect of i’h|s 
Ji' , P*^.rltuSw^qW3J^.Horli:uj?lMng^dino i^ 1 : lflh&dl-Wv||l for a 1 the jispd (It-FSnd ’'sdnsh.^^.and .Cafo Jjurd 

■ ' • V. ’4Mn£ij& AV6 = wfiljhg, :HafvSird Univortlty Pre^.£lUP.^ 



ity Ava : w ilfng, -narvara umveraiiy ^^LTwTthW' . - 
Jaie 4 proved to; b^ ' ,fi3732, 6) i 7 'fo| ldws. 1 ■ 

ri Bfooke, who in ;. vqlum© . the 1 - ■ 

the iflye happiest:-' 1 rtresti^V . 

fpre; bodied faav5 apices pf ' ’ 

of a,’ foundation : volume -mdtidqs 442 wn\P^n . 
Jbealleviarioiiiof ; bjjweeri JahWaiV 
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So too, with that other politico- . . „ . . 

sexual schandai of the period, O’Shea f^[ Ues . had received due warning, Chamberlain knew that the fine ' 
versus O'Shea. The implication of Chamberlai In was as good as hTs print of rival legislative proposals on 
Parnell in this divorce case in 1890 tt?™’ ,°^ 8 h * n unexpected ways. Ireland was not the real issue. He : 
destroyed at a stroke the creditable twe j t 7 7 e . ara ?aw a trail of acknowledged that “a large number, 

reputation which he had gained from sma . smn 8 and extinguishing which perhaps the majority, of Liberals will 


the recent exposure of the Pigott 
forgeries as a Unionist "dirty tricks" 


again was no accident. 


SS 5-555—555—^^ campaign. As the most prominent . M 

A characteristic left-wing ploy is to Unionist, Chamberlain in -a sense had [we 
jaw! the power of tne party as much at stake as Parnell. “He who His 
nadilne over the parliamentary smashes Parnell smashes Parneliism", P*” 
lodenhip, whose statesmanship he had been assured by a clandestine van1 
jUtadly consists of ignoring the associate - none other than Captain cenl 


support any scheme of Mr Glads- 
tone’s”, and saw the need to protect 


Mr Jay is the latest in a formidable W8 own political base. Chamberlain, 
line of biographers of Chamberlain. Hartington and Gladstone were each 
His is a political study, dwelling on reluctant to give up the big prize: the 
personal detail only where it is rele- prospect of a united Liberal party 
vant to the public career, and con- under his , own leadership. Jay Is 


dty F consists of ignoring the associate - none other than Captain centratina heavily on the years be- surely right to say that in the event 

lions of their rank-and-file O’Shea, whose agency was crucial to tween Chamberlain's entry to the tone of them secured his aims, 

Poofters. Moreover, the need for both the Pigott and divorce cases, “binet In 1880 and his debilitating Chamberlain least of all in aspirins 

atfieonlrol is plainly not confined Again, it cannot bc proved exactly stroke in 1906. On its own terms, to a pivotal position. "Through 

u Westminster; in local government what Chamberlain was up to; but ™ 8 15 !ae Best study of its subject political skill he won every battle, 

it same aap In attitudes is discern- allegations remain undecided. yet. Its strength lies in its analysis of but victory in the campaign eluded 

Ktween established councillors the great crises of Chamberlain's life, nim. Gladstone maintained Liberal 

t= flcrivfcts in their ward oraan- a^n.. „„ ^ r „ notably in that “he twice carried a legitimacy on the basis of Home 

* A ourwof old ^uncifims _ Rl ““ y ; . ■* Co,on,a ] Secretary, major responsibility for bringing Rile. The Tories were born Union- 

Mera^thln to be an ureent accused of compile- political ruin upon the governing ists and hence the natural opposition; 

tv In assert in 2 the claims o^the n , bc J an J eson B^d. There is no party of the country." There are, to ihe Whigs .achieved Unionism as a 
trade nartv organization and if forn ? a . r ® cord ^ - “I dld n ol be sure, pedestrian Interludes on the deliberate consummation; but 
?.nit P i B th«* Vlfvtp . A to k P9 w t0 ° tnuc .l 1 • he once way, and some sections on the Chamberlain had Unionism thrust 


jit between established councillors 
tod the activists in their ward organ- 


3*s.r such, ™ Bffin MJhftS: 

imiaS ^Mhe 1 new]? exercise in political survival. In 

MUSSAa:: SS-SSSL-i'SJ 

knpalitlcs. Chamberlain; the evidence has sim- 

Chamberiain was a thoroughly ply not survived. And who, one 


tne rest, and in particular by the sub- tea/ ne was maomiiauiy outlining 
stantial concluding essay, which is a "the possibility of a strong Central 
rounded and convincing appraisal of Putty which may bc master of the 
r*u — i — — - -i--'- situation after Mr Gladstone goes." 


L». mIUIm piuucuy uuLuinciim 

ta < B “ cs - Chamberlain; the ev 

Chamberlain was a thoroughly ply not survived. / 
nodem politician in his conception of wonders, saw to that? 
pity politics. Party, m his view, was 
ueigiK of power, fuelled by popu- „ . ■ . 

hr enthusiasm. The control of the ^ 18 to 

pity belonged with its ordinary a compromising 
ambers, who had a clear right to innuendo is often u 
toe their voice heard. The policy of tai £ ets ; °nce is 
tkpirty bad lo be such as won the tw ^*. IS u [lf ort “ na l e . ; 
ambers' consent and commitment. l JS? na P e- i ^ uch 1 
- hspwuies and proposals of a l " at Chamberlain wa 
| *Kut, wide-ranging character ov ^s^Pulous in ^ 
r oa the essence of democratic methods or associate 


Chamberlain's career as a whole. 

The writing is taut and intelligent, . . _. . .. , _ , . 

with a spareness that acts as foil for . a 5X111 re P® rt y» Liberal Union- 
some elegant epigrams. 15,11 never slood much chance. Its 

° raison d etre was defence of the 

_ Union; but as long as Salisbury made 

The point is well made that, in the himself ihe champion of this cause, 
uneasy coalition of Liberal politics in and as long ns Gladstone cor re- 
the 1880s, Gladstone's position was spondingly continued to defy mortal- 
in itself the key to whether the party ity for the sake of Home Rule, there 
would split. As Rosebery noted of was no room for a true third choice, 
the 1885 cabinet: “All ministers A centre party must be able to s6y 
individually want it to break up and with conviction, “a plague on both 
yet none want to break away from y 0 ur houses”. And it must find a 
the rest disassociated from Mr G.” constituency which finds this an 
Chamberlain was prepared to toler- anoealine sentiment and a Plausible 


It is unlucky to find oneself in the 1880s, Gh 
a compromising position since in itself the ke; 
innuendo is often unselectlve in its would split. A 
targets. Once is understandable; the 1885 cal 
twice is unfortunate; three times is individually wt 
unfathomable. Such instances suggest yet none wanl 
that Chamberlain was ambitious, not the rest disass 
over-scrupulous in his choice of Chamberlain > 
methods or associates, and adept at ate the Grand 


Chamberlain was prepared to toler- appealing sentiment and a plausible 
ate the Grand Ola Man's dominance strategy. None of this was applicable 
as a sort of holding operation for to Chamberlain. He came to recog- 


pAbdqce they were the means of weeing' hi* traces. He was a man as a sort of holding operation for to Chamberlain. He came to 
electoral sunnort Mainritiec who wort respect rather than ,tru?t or Radicalism. He. had complacently nize his community of In t ere 
^adatxoiinted within the nartv' affection. His determination to ge( told Dilke In 1876 that If Gladstone the political right as 'the only 
frifccoiintrv at larse and it was his own wa y w ^ s legendary. Though “were lo come back for a few years 0 f exerting his leverage. Jay 
- I-' ® .... rfrtt lnnlrino In np.rsnnal eharnt. ne fhe can’t continue in DUblic life for that “It is iinrinnHt^rilu Inin I 


me to recog- 
Interest with 
i only raeaps 


country al laroe and it whs bis own way w ks legendary. Though “were lo come back for a few years 0 f exerting his leverage. Jay argues 

ao cod seekino to march at thn rfot facing in persona! charm, he (he can’t continue in public life for that "It is undoubtedly true that his 

of; the slowest man That wav seldom exhausted himself on the very much longer) he would prob- social . .perspective was undergoing 
*>^!Pl done Ue Drooer rofo of business , of condliating his col- ably do much for m .and pave t he chatigf .In ,the ■’18W , < This seem* a 

Swt onfewJX iras an leagues, preferring to teovybeat them way for. more." -Nine ye*rt hler, he Mt ^rdlct, 'decile W aaertfons- 

makinc ™Su7nm into submission. ff heTound himself was weanly reiterating that bis Q f some earlier historians • fo at 
5» : toward? ' ^ st a teS^7hi«-t£«" frustrated by the constraints of a reign cannot poss bly be a long one chamberlain’s Radicaijsm remained 
R wet^the views for whidi charmed circle, in which the anstor- and it ii undesirable to have even the un dimmed. .V 

Ofaberi ain Btood throuVhout h^ ratlc P° liticanB held all the aces, he remains of his great influence cast .. . :: 

aw*, wfatc5er ?a hi?^ Urii Knew that he had a card up his against^ ^us.” In the end Gladstones The fact is thaljie maintained his 


~*fanaln stood throughout his 
.whatever' his' other .vicis- 
JJ«j;He>as an irresistible force 
» Wee he encountered an immov- 
object. The first time it was the 


^ party and the sMornf he in B on popular electoral issues with politics was squarely confronted objectives were now those of lmperi- 

OfavEff - W d h which ‘*the Tories will be smashed with the inflafion of Irish Home Rule a | ism abroad and social stabilization 

- flnt j the whigs extinguished". The as the apotheosis of Glatlslonlanism. ; at hohiei thelink between thd two 


.^bertaia was accident-prone. 

of his achievements, 
*Wtue Colonial Conference over 
preslded ln. London in the 
Jw « 1902, .he sustained injury 
*^jaurpey|. He happened to be 
down the . Mali when one 

r ■B.OeCQrflHnne i f *L_ 


The ambassadorial life 


being problematic. The origins of 
Tariff Reform lay in his wish to con- 
solidate the Empire, - imperial 
preference was at the' heart of his 
proposals In 1903. Other glosses on 
Tariff Reform left him cold, For 
retaliation - BalfouT’s brainchild - he 
claimed, "i would never have taken 
off my coat.” As for the revenue 
aspect, this provided an argument for 
Tariff Reform by linking it with the 
popular appeal of old age pensions. 

If social reform could sell imperial- 
ism to the British public, well and 
good. Chamberlain's priorities, how- 
ever, stand out dearly enough, and 
involved an implidt repudiation of 
the concerns of his earlier phase. 

The Tariff Reform campaign, 
nonetheless, remained true to tne 
established Chamberlain style. It was 
bold and brash, imaginative, creative 
and innovative. He was ready to pro- 
claim, at the age of nearly seventy, 
that “a fighting policy will have tne 
best chance". He was prepared to 
impose his policy on the Liberal 
Unionist organization with all the 
vigour of his old caucus methods, 
und hope that the Conservative pnrty 
could bc treated likewise. He was 
adumbrating a new sort of politics 
for the right in Britain - resting on n 
calculated politicization of the mas- 
ses, with strong overtones of popul- 
ism and nationalism, and focused on 
his own charismatic leadership. 
There is no need to dub this proto- 
fascist to make the point that some- 
thing funny had happened to the 
Tories. _ 

In making sense of Chamberlain’s 
impact here, Jay helpfully comments 
that we need to preserve ' ‘distinct 
senses of the word ‘radical’. Cham- 
berlain may have remained perma- 
nently convinced of the Inherent vir- 
tues of unorthodox policies and 
■ methods, but lh<J distinctive; concerns 
and ideology of ]■ Radicalism as a 
political movement had by the time 
of tariff reform long since been 
rejected as an adequate -response to 
.the’ twentieth century.'’ Chamber* 
v fain?* probjeiria 'are inot oiir problem*, 
his ; solutions’ ead hardly be Our solu- 
tions. The British Empire,, to which, 
he finally devoted his energies, has 
disappeared, in a far froii); Cbamber- 
fafnite manner:’ not with a bang but 
•with a whimper. !For ail that, he 
remains our contepiporAry in. a way;, 
that, would be true, of Few political 
•• figures of his period,’ Richard Jay has. 
given us a'very;-go6d likeness, warls 
.! and all. ■>.. . ■ ! • 


^mQ.'nwse.tt, shy, which led a ’• ! • >• I 

S StrS • i ^ h - cp released a ■ " 1 .. Bom in 1847, he' became a career Goschen, for ali bis} German ances- 

iwhiGh eaught IVTnrpan diplomat in 1869. From 1891, when try, was no great apostle; of Artgfo- 

Hj, awkwardly. on the Head. , By Ken Peill U» JYlOrgail he K was pQ StCf ] to Lisbon, he kepi a' Gernfan ’ .accord. He.' strongly 

' '= fairly detailed dibry.: This new vol- applauded LloydGco'rge’sbelliger- 
hospital bed, . CHRISTOPHER . H.;. D. HOWARD; ,■ ume in I he Royal Historical Sotiety’s ent^sp^iqh at ihe^Mansion House at 
•HR-V: =. -Vi-;:. current Camden wjtlf a .| thti mpe pf the,; Agadir:; crisi$> . Hd 

' Vrtie Diary- of' -Edward doschen lengthy iniroduciioniby . D ^ vfawed withi apprehension the^dvent 

1&9ST .-.‘ji v-r v ( . ^ - P -Cd^an. forcj|n 
toibtoomVWtne’ .i.n, s served ’suecesdvelv at, the minister .in pfkce ';bf •■■KiderloH« 


|s :^rihan -foreign 

0 b V l tiic^r^etv £101 Gbschm { served successively at, the minister .in ..pfoce.jbf vKiderlo3-- 

« wae -3 15pp. Royal eiSsfes in Copenhagfen (1 900-05), Wathter at the end of -19J2. On Ihe 

*SrMrtV^-u nd sheeF bad.luck Ava' fable ® e c l( f Vienna (1905-08) .and finally, in other hind, hii feelings ; towat^k 

be /io« de-combat: •• Ud, .PQ- Jox 9. Woodbhdge, SUf- m ost detail; the. ofkinatte period in Germany seemed to have mellowed 

The -years] at^nhagen in 1913-14 and;, his flattens With 

dkMliiSi^P^fa a coincided 0 901050 69 5 - . ■ ' 1 contain little of caoSequeoce, apaft Bethmahji HbllWeg were generally 

-s^qrcumsianco^ : conversations Mlhrlsvolsky, the ' cordiaf. On June 25,1914, he spent 

a' iertonil level William: Edward - Gowhen was, U* RtfstAin, Foreign • Mirilstef, ' about an agreeable dmr M KieL with the 

,epiS"fovolvinR vounRCSt brother of ^ former Chan- developments In the; Wr East after KaisecCVery cheery’) watching the 


g,, the^rbspects,,of 'allegedly , "forgot”. Buti^he l^ mcKt ■ 
j lK0, .‘CfiaraberIain , $ celebrated : fptjbeing : tha . Brltjs^ 


S * guiirr^a = .'.h-inhir 1908. 1 '' when. Austria-* cnens rooseryatipns. on ino ' laier-. 

whicj) the ‘ Gernlkn Hunaarv’i nnne^alfaiv of Bosnia bjid hatlbn|l tceM 'Wcrft ^ra.lii'naiy Wf 

r^pjalned sm Britain tM 

the famous phWjw. d ,f w ; Hh nire ^(Juajoii^oittestie 

vscrap 6f paper > ^liKJnMdeMel ‘ Betita’-aw- :inow' ‘ hM^bing/yflidy.'-poIltlcg in .Brftatt '.: 'ftd ^red&a%-: 

of [gro>ing, loiisiOn Elufonned. On ^.7,4910 (alia ’ 
‘him y , On August 6, Goschen Je?* Bwiin we ^ ^j ta | n an d Gdrinany, inau^ time when the politic*! significants . 

nprovoft^ie-eithcr .' humiliating circumstsm^s, destined the naval scare ,of;]909. bftlmebouse was sqmewhrt different 


from - what if is today). Goscbeir 
ruminated that “everything' points lo : 
the' formation of a centre party. This " 
is awful. . ... The Labour Parly is bad ; 
enough :and riow wQ are to' have , 
another one.^. 

If 1 GosdhOft . cifidot fdesonably bo ’ 
held .responsible v for German 1 mfo- 
understanding about the extent and 1 
’-. Nature of ^British military and moral 
commitment, tq' i.the Entente in 
July-August .>1914;' neither did he : 1 
( shpw.any unuamil fnitlative- His diary i 
shoots a competent ^ public servant' I 
overtaken by 'events : beyond hls“J 
grasp.. A* Ai J. :F. Taylor' Vrrots of 
:fW»n Jagow, Goschen wife *»a routine . 

diplomat"* nothing more, 1 . Much the ' 
i . - most Interesting part of., this spied- ■ j 
. didly edited .document ;ii*r Professor i 
: ■. HOward!* -introduction , .which ftjl* in 1 
; major - gaps , in thc dfarylby recourse i 
to tpateriaU thB.iFoVoign Office :. 
‘' papers and the royal arrives. Here, 

"■ 1 wo !- ar* bffered illuminating ipsighi- 
J : ipio the ; world-, qi^fa by a ;iater ms- 1 
Itorian, which the .cphtamPOraGi, 
record of a pattietpant generally f&lls 
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humiliaiitlg circumstsnres.,, destined 

made^i; V ■ 1 
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record of a pattfctptui t generally fails 
to 'prqyfee^Tlib ' Iwehtiefo century 4s ; 

; • hot often, documented In- the LdhdOA ! 
series; medievaUshi predpnilhatba. At-. ; [ 
. least ;(ha pklll : of- tiie.i editor has ' , 
-i ensured . that' the reprcsehtaiive of 
: modernity, here ii; another; Gdschao i 
i who w8l not too cosily ire; fotgotien.^' ’i 

I - - ^ ;! 
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In this book William H. Sewell 
makes an important contribution to 
the twenty-year-old discussion, in 
which Americans have played a dis- 
tinguished part, concerning the 
evolution of French working-class 
ideology from its origins to the first 
socialist-orientated revolution ol 
1848. In the past, it has commonlj . 
been assumed that in France, as in 
Britain, the decisive turning-point in 
that evolution must be sought in the 
birth of the factory system in the 
early nineteenth century. Sewell 
rejects this notion and argues that 
the nineteenth century labour move- 
ment was born in the cmfl workshop, 
not in the dark, satanic mill". Here 
he is on common around with others, 
but he notes further that the skilled 
craftsmen, who continued to pre- 
dominate even in the 1840s, when 
the French industrial revolution, witli 
its new pressures and values, was 
already under way, were still using 
the idiom and organization of the 
eighteenth century. Therefore, logi- 
cally, he insists that the origin of the 
workers' “ideological discourse" of 
1848 must be traced back not merely 
to the Restoration or the Revolution 
but to the corporate system and cor- 
porate language of the old regime. 

So the story begins with the 
corporation, or privileged com- 
munities, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The journey- 
men's brotherhood, or campagn- 
onnages, emerged from the older 
bodies as a protest against the exclu- 
siveness of the master craftsmen; but 


though unsuccessfully, to destroy the rich and to the unrestricted right 
them altogether. of property were such (he adds) that 

... i , "one can still hear certain distinctive 


, 1 , , , . , uiis ban uni ucai LEiwni uiaimuuvc 

The task was completed by the accents of the prerevolutionary gens 
revolutionaries of 1789, men who, d e niftier in tne new political lan- 
nke Turgot, had been reared on guage of the sans-culottes' 1 . But the 
Physiocratic doc tone coupled with a sans-culottes, while championing the 
behef in the total freedom of cause of all who worked with their 
SSL ^ Chapeiier Jaw hands, spoke for both journeymen 
completed the process in June 1791 and masters; yet as industrial society 
by us head-on assault on the work- developed with its exaltation of private 
ers coalitions and put a stop not property and with the juicy plums it 
only to the older era ft -oriented offered to the rich, the workers became 
cotnpagi tonnages, but to such new poorer and, for their protection, (hey 
experiments in workers’ organization formed new corporations — cotnpagn- 
as the newly formed Fraternal Union onnages and mutual-aid societies — 
of Carpenters as well. In fact, whether which, while not reverting to the 
the legislators (as Marx and others rigidity of the old corporate system 
have assumed) were prompted by a retained the corporate Idiom and ex- 
del lberate anti-labour bias or merely elusiveness of the past 
ignored the existence of a labour _ 

problem ("la question ouvrifere”) at . The revolution of July 1830 
that time, their decision served to brought a decisive change. The liber- 
muzzle trade unions for generations to tles . the worker— to work and to 


1833. the craftsmen had begun to be ing" of the French I 

class-conscious, to term themselves which after E P Th kIn * di " I 
"prolftaires” and to voice their cal study in England hX M 
demands in both political and eco- overdue. But the Frenrh ! ■ ^ 

noraic terms. Moreover, their writing long boobu? S'riK. 6 
struggle for association had inspired on a few years at a time. £f 0as ? 1 l 
a new breed of philosopher - men synthesis of this sSftfift 
hke Cabet, Proudhon and Blanc - to author has added to his own5S** 
wnte political tracts addressed to the the artisans of Marseille the <& 
workers and couched in the new the studies of Soboul on 170? 5 
idiom of sociahsm which, while pen- Pinkney, Bezucha and NewL» l 
ned by middle-class theorists, owed a 1830s and of Amanh S pS 
great deal to the practical activities and Agulhon on 
of the workers themselves. . indeed. Sometimes, pXpsfij 

And this was the message that the svssssrassssse 

craftsmen in France’s industrial cities as for example in his insistence (»«£ 
brought with them into the revolu- Soboul) that because the 
bon of 1848, as they marched (for of 1793 championed all who labor?; 
the first time) behind their own ban- with their hands, they were thereto: 
ners and dianted their own slogans as heirs to the one-time ee/u dt 
that called for the Organization of champions of Labour as well. This n 
labour by Association and for the not so, as became evident when ib 
Democratic and Social Republic, alliance of small masters and joww- 


oblem ("la question ouvrifere”) at The revolution of July 1830 aers and j^nted their own slogans 
at time, their decision served to brought a decisive change. The liber- j"®* ca,I ^ d f ° r the Organization of 
jzzle trade unions for generations to ties the worker— to work and to r abour by Association and for the 
me. organize— now appeared to be at Hf I ? ocr ® t,c and Social Republic. 

profound variance with the liberties Their universalist dream of creating a 
The sans-culottes of 1793, who proclaimed by the bourgeoisie. The republic based on fraternal 
eluded both masters and jour- outcome was the appearance of the societies— one that would ■ absorb 

nimail iuom f: , I ■ rr ■ . . -ruths.- J . .1 


included both masters and jour- 
neymen, were, with their firm 
attachment to the “One and indivis- 
ible” Republic, no more inclined 
than the Constitunnts before them to 
tolerate corporations in any shape or 
form. But, Sewell argues, they had 
by no means abandoned the old col- 
lective morality, and their hostility to 


fust working-class newspaper and the 
abandonment by the Lyonnais silk- 
workers of the exclusive compagnon- 
nage for the wider association, 
embracing the workers of ail crafts 
and, with it, the enrolment of skilled 
workers (both in Paris and at Lyon) 
into Republican Societies. So, by 


■ m — 

societies— one that would ■ absorb 
rather than destroy the em- 
ployers— was short-lived. The crafts- 
men were still relatively few in 
number; they had as yet little sup- 
port in the village; and they went 
down to defeat In June 1848. 

Dr Sewell has given us the first 
serious attempt to construct a “mak- 


with their hands, they were therefore 
as heirs to the one-time geru 
champions of Labour as well. This « 
not so, as became evident when Ot 
alliance of small masters and fociw- 
men within the sans-culottes broke® 
in the following summer under £ 
strains imposed upon them by b 1 
Maximum Gfinftal (prices control). 

Other shortcomings may ocau a 
others; but it is doubtful whedur 
their weight will be sufficient 10 
deter the reader from judging thisu 
excellent book tlmt will be indkpem- 
able reading for students of Fieri 
working-class history. 


For the good of the house 
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these, too, were cast ip the same 1 , '■ ; ! 

*2? n ? ^ 'too* Iambus ■ Incident in Louis 
less Inclined than the masters to tol- XIV's long reign occurred on Anrii 
erate the intrusion of strangers wham .13, 1655, when tlfo then sixtr-*- 

they SP sDem aS defe C ndin l to lC th ns ^ar ol d king strode intothe Parlen 
St 1 6 ; thei f of Paris in his hunting-boots 

the "dangerous .effccls’ 


author asks, after two chapters discuss- n ? more than pursue the objectives of 
Ing Louisf XIV’s attitude to- the state his predecessors to greater effect or in 
ana the problems of the Spanish Suo- Professor Rowen’s words, no ’more 
cession, that the king did not think the * n "bring Ibe self-serving character 
state belonged to him7 The fact of proprietary dynasticism to a high 
remains that historians of the early P° im - 

med . leva ‘- • In this short but provocative study 

dmuSSnr S'lSfiS JiVT* 9 the author briefl y. ‘races the early his- 
.uymisticism (here defined as the king: tory of proprietarv dvnasticUm from 

; l, r to of public power) a *s ArTstotFM 

tke of the rimc n ° C nnry prac ‘ ? lro ' ln * ian and Capetlnn dynasties, to 
1? 0, . the ,,rT,c - the French succession crises of 1316- 


.u„ vw.uiiiuuiui wurit, mu. Denounced the 'danQerouc pff^riv >, nF- ,7,7 ... . 

M ft 1 lls iWpjq,west. apd • its debates on the-gJod randuCt bf hhf Ifiji! 11 ? *" lh W enjoyed abi 

: ; ^rviyed ; until .state. Whether or not he actually used SSlISu ,n practice, even that 

1 ; Ibd Revolution. , fjut Iqng befgrethm, the words v L ? Etat'c , e$t moi-Has Wn . absolute of kings, 

i 'fl 16, . Endlessly poh tested, In this new study ^.. to j*pWn the 

;hBudepaunCed .tne ; corporations •. as Herbert H, 1 Rowen concludes That hi « ^ ^^gmatdyngsfip rul 

■ .Iitdi^ual .free/on^ -anf^b reason;., :,re R p i y ^ 0 Uld : ;Lve ^j^'sXIV'spursultof/n^, 

,.and. Turgot, ,yvh.n,.ln office. tried. * ehS^ter^ HowSn 


restored 


absolute 


ffltiriral pen; -“this: {roUse lias far- fauU xW 
fetched claims to a province whose last ' c U -i. 1 
, proprietor died of apoplexy; the prince 
and his council conclude without diffi- ? ne . d 2?"7» 


the lone by declaring the kingdom d 
France his "by inheritance and acqois- 
tion". He had won a biller war of six- 
cession, and used the words “I tot 
established t he state.” At the otherend 
of the period, the negotiations to ea5 
the prolonged .war of the Spanish Se- 
cession were delayed by confli^ 
ideologies, the 1 Aflies favouring Ik 
view of kingship as a transferable office 
which Louis m wasreluctapiuxw- 
ccde. The peace of .Utrecht of. Hfl- 
contained t he tenunclgtion-by- Pbisp V 
of rights of fnheriiance to ik 
F rench throne . The treaty wa? not Ml) 
a breach of propiiqe (as late as M*. 
Louis XlV nkd.told, PWHp & 
French kingdom "jnay belong to )C* 
one day.”); it was a restrictioO Q 11 w 
fundamental laws of the French 
slon, and one, . moreover, that 


.. fh, T^ m practice, even that su& «illythal fundamental laws of the Fren«>^ 

f.fiL* speh a often, LotiteXl$s pursuit of centra * chapfert 'of thc book, chance survived until 1774 . 


.. . ■ ... __ rj 

Rowen discusses the wntragi ■, 
olitical .(theorists (parlfculanj 
^yseau; he gives short measure to« 


' M.- 

■ * 1 ■ 

; yj : : r 


, l By i Irene Collins 

:: ; — - . if.--. : ( api )n.. ana ms - —*My-v ■■ T icp* peegme more ; 

-, lb; '- .■ 1 ^ i vf^'^ MIngoff, turned fo reJig-.' ^erate than jn t.hc days of the 

■ iPlUl^.MAI^^.,, . ! ; ij/ ■ . ■ Vi Gftambte ^"trouvable: ■ wb^n It-ouis.:; 

•VLbuIs XVHi :. i'i;:! 1 1 - I -L.- :• . . 1 . .* ; pn .thft. hg/izon 

■- , r.»A ■ . .■■■hisfo.ncal.. :Cnncal U ra..: A C .. . youngs . % ii i 'v -i -• 

.. prinCe-at Jhe . Frivntnnt : .The .scnokrlv. nature nf Mr Man..-, 


. proprie t aryv issues < was very , b«m ■ . 

' response to events -cMa^enswany. 

. . it arose. when a debaie over.sqM™® 

. occurred;) As the'nuthor the “d® 


1 , . . 11 arose wnen a ucumc LTWini. 

rassed his . supporters by. displavina muroer of Berri resiilt e d; in electoral ' ' v ' , J * ' • - ' .fXcurred^As the author d tto 

iende fondness fok ^avourite '.^^P 115 for ultra-royalists. By P° ® n b ^.'. e . Xa ^[ a, ^ s tbe P s ri played five biography of Jo ^ n , . d ^ 
fmnreter .peih^, ; an 4 who Hater.. t ' me We latter cgme fo power ' 5 y i L st s ? ntlme " t ^ % restore- Rowen provides, as 
when gangrene had .Set .fn. ahd his ^ u^er.ViUUIp they had become more tio .? « monarchy and he' under-: new and -important jnsigbis rnio « 
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the ISLAMIC WORLD 


The new fundamentalists 


By Abbas Kelidar 


ELK KEDOURlEj 

Islam In the Modern World and 
Other Studies 
332pp. Mansell. £10. 

07201 1570 1 • 

In Islam in the Modern World and 
Other Studies Elie Kedourie offers a 
penetrating analysis of the motives, 
methods, and consequences of the 
modernization movement in the 
Islamic world, concentrating mainly 
qh the Middle East. Not all the 
seventeen studies which he- has col- 
lected in this volume are directly 
related to Islam but the general 
theme of interaction between Muslim 
societies and the West runs right 
. through the book. 

Initially, it was a loss of confidence 
by the Muslims, no longer able to 
maintain the momentum of their 
religious conquest and expansion, 
whkh Induced them to look to the 
West for guidance; a move that led 
to important changes in . military and- 
government organizations. However, 
European power could not be pre- 
served indefinitely and its decline 
contributed to a rekindling of politi- 
cal activism and, at the same time, to 
an Islamic resurgence. 

The change occurred essentially 
because of a shift in the balance of 
power between Islam and the West. 
The successes of their armies against 
the infidel Europeans up until the 
end of the seventeenth century 
served to strengthen the Muslims’ 
belief in the- superiority of their way 
df life and . in the validity of their 
faith as the ultimate divine revelation 
to men, “corrective”, indeed, of 
' these that had preceded It. But, the 
■'fee of Buropean power undermined. 
Muslim belief ib their militaty pro- 
ms, and European territorial 
pmadsloh led to the adoption by 
hum of- European ways and' 
wthods In the reorganization of 


tion between the spiritual and the 
temporal realms; religious and secu- 
lar activities are the two Complemen- 
tary sides of religious law. “’Islam” 
the author writes, “is not only the 
badge of Muslim society, It has 
remained, until the very recent past, 
the constitutive and regulative prin- 
ciple of Muslim life in Its temporal as 
well as its spiritual concerns.’' Under 
Islam authority emanates from God; 
it must be exercised in the service of 
God and to the welfare of religion. 
The application of religious laws 
would ensure universal justice, hap- 
piness, and salvation. Muslims do not 
need iq concern themselves with the 
dynamics of: the state in the abstract 
or with comparative constitutions. It 
is incumbent on Muslim rulers to 
secure the obedience of the faithful 
to the tenets of their religion. 

Thus the state in Islam becomes a 
theocracy, a community of believers 
administered according to the divine 
will. In the first instance, the execu- 
tive commissioner of this will was the 
Prophet Muhammad, who until his 
death was the source of all legitimate 
action, legislative, executive, and jud- 
icial. His prophetic status could not 
be shared by his immediate succes- 
sors but, whether for political con- 
venience or through religious obliga- 
tion, they were charged to protect 
the faith and ensure compliance with 
its rules and regulations. New situa- 
tions have had to be dealt with in 
accordance with analogy, consensus, 
or consultation, in order to enforce 
conformity. The guiding principle 
was the Revelation and the prece- 
dent set by the Prophet. 

Kedourie believes that we should 
not overestimate the extent to which 
the modern states of the Muslim 
world have drifted away from 
religion. For the apparent divorce 
between politics and religion has not 
amounted to the adoption of secular 


irreligious Buropean now became an 
“mired teacher and guide. 

; : .The effect ofthis development was 
wofold. It created a ground swell o£ 
- “tent -resentment agalnsl the Euro- 
peans for -undermining the time- 
honoured ways jq which Muslims bad 
,! abducted their affairs. Moreover the 


concepts of power and authority; nor 1 
has it led to the abandonment of i 
religious ethics, which continue to j 
serve as the basis of all legislation. ' 
He cites a prominent Muslim jurist 
to the . effect that “Religion Is a , 
foundation and rule a guardian: what , 
has no foundation is destroyed, and | 
what has no guardian is lost”. , 
Obedience to the Prophet was , 
mandatory, but after him obedience 
to the head pf state had to be jus- 
tified on the grounds of necessity, 
especially as the Muslim community 
experienced unjust and tyrannical 
rulers. Any ruler was better than 
none, since only an established order 
could provide the conditions condu- 
cive to eternal salvation. Theoreti- 
cally, only one limitation was 
imposed on the powers of a ruler: he 
had to conform to the Revelation. 
No institution or constitutional 
framework could curb him, only his 
fear of God. Since no man is in a 
position to control an authority 
derived from God, the contention 
that government must be subject to 
the general body of believers was 
rejected early on in Islamic history, 
leaving no room for constitutionalism 
or for theories of representation and 
popular consent. 

On these grounds Kedourie dis- 
misses, as tenuous and invalid, the 
view, held by some Orientalists and 
some Muslim thinkers alike, that 
Islamic ideology never found its pro- 
per and articulated expression in the 
political institutions of the Islamic 
state. And he regards the attempts 
made by some Muslim leaders to in- 
ject a humanist conception into the 
Islamic political legacy, according to 
which man makes himself the master 
of his own destiny and is therefore 
free from the constraints ot Muslim 
principles of authority, to be far 
removed from orthodox Islam, from 
whose point of view the quest for a 


secular renovation of society is unac- The other studies in this collection 
ceptablc, and the search for an amnl- raver a varicty 0 f subjects on which 
gam between the tenets of Islam and K edourie’s views are challengingand ' 
Western civilization a wasted effort. his judgments categoricafT They 
These attempts, coupled with the range from the biographers of T. E. 
economic deprivation which accom- Lawrence and the position of the 

E anicd the modernization process, United Nations on Algerian indepen- 
avc produced a strong funda- dence, and the crisis in the Lebanon. 


nation process, 
strong funda- 


navc produced a strong funda- 
mentalist reaction In Islam, which 
can only be characterized as a 
movement to recapture the simplicity 
and purity of the original “message 
to Muhammad”. The advocates of 
this movement look upon (he period 
of the Prophet as the golden age, an 
ideal state which they strive to re- 
create. The Muslim Brotherhood in 
Egypt, Colonel Gaddafi in Libya, 
and Ayatollah Khomeini In Iran, 
represent three variants of the one 


[British and American policy in the 
Middle East, and particularly the 
.attitude of certain officials respon- 
sible for its formulation over the 
question of Palestine and of peace- 
making, is closely examined. He is 
contemptuous and dismissive of the 
political considerations which led 
British officials to “Arabize" the 
Palestine problem when it was a 
purely British responsibility. Their 
concessions to Arab meddling and 


ambition. They are primarily con- I interference made the Arab-israeli 
cemed to revive the original activ- .conflict infinitely more difficult. Bril- 


ism, the warrior spirit of early Islam, fish equivocation encouraged all par- 
so that the objective conditions of lies concerned to augment their 
their societies can be radically demands. The prevarications 0 
changed. They seek to reverse the *sh officialdom are contrasts 
tendency which has contributed so the preconceived notions < 
much to Muslim decline and led to Americans and arc shown 1< 
their domination by Westom powers, been detrimental to the inter 


demands. The prevarications of Brit- 
ish officialdom are contrasted with 
the preconceived notions of the 
Americans and ore shown to have 
been detrimental to the interests of 


Western imperialism and capitalism 1 their respective countries. Kedourie 
arc thus identified as the chief causes (believes that the status of imperial or 
of moral corruption and decadence 'superpower imposes certain obliga- 
and as constituting a deadly threat to tions which must not he shirked, ycl 


Islam as a religion and a way of life. 
Kedourie examines Khomeini’s 


the American approach to the security 
of the Middle East, with its marked 


rwcuuunv cauiuiiius miuiiiciiii a u., 

thesis on Islamic Government. The 

Ayatollah alms at theocratlrlng the <£«<? jltetr pojicy in the region para- 


state and politicizing the religious 

teachers, the Mujtahids, of the shl l Kedourie's style is elegant, his 
Muslim community, so transforming interpretations are pungent* his con- 
them into soldiers of God. Thera is c i U5 ', ons are provocative. In the last 
little doubt that he represents a CSSB y j n the volume, which argues for 
departure from the accepted quies- |h e importance of diplomatic history, 
cent aoproach to the question of he tcl £ u S how he himself became 
political power among the shl is, who inV olved in modem Middle Eastern 
have in- the past remained content to stud ies. He is now one of the world’s 
await the reappearance of tne mis- most respected authorities on that 
sing Imam , whose return will ioau- area an j those concerned with it may 
gurate an age of absolute justice and e (ther applaud or disapprove of his 


il. usicu men UU1U.Y m me ickii 

tlicocrallzliig . the doxj(jal and ‘Jf te[ ' Ulltenab ||. 


complete righteousness. 


work, but they cannot ignore It. 


dent, having failed to establish him- 
self as a trader jn gum Arabic. By 


By Thomas Hodgkin - good organization and propaganda 

1 ' l ■ • —- 4- ' he. got a school started at 1 Rufa*a k on 

■ the T* ,ue Nile; where he had. settled, 

lointed Head-, 


fallen off a runaway camel on' a tour . Inspector criticized him for teaching 
of inspection in Haifa Province, he -a class in political geography that the 
defied convention and shocked his * government was, wise (particularly 
host by asking for. the women of the • for importing corn from India during 
household to come and talk to him. 1 the 1914 famine), but not Just, he 
.explaihlng: ^.“My ^ pulse if. weak and i- gave hhn a helpful Socratic lesson on 
the only thing that will strengthen it ; the, nature of; Wisdom and justice; 
is food and enjoy riifen t> Food I can- ; ’ “wisdom 1 endures and. is constant , but 
not -’like; 'but "if (he glri$. come and justice.: pf a tnith, requires that all 
. talk-to me : and. laugh, my heart wi(I -'salaries , paid '.by the. Government 
beat and pump the blood round fas^. phbtild be the same.”. 1 . 
ter and stronger and I shafi begln to Orte fs in fact constantly amazed 
regain my strength. As therojs no by Babikr’s power of adapting his 
doctor here, please let me try my : jg 0j art fvities and ideals to the rondL 
. idea ..... ) , ■ dons Imposed by |he colonial regime, 

• Oh the other hand, when ordered' .; the insolence of office ahd aU the 
by his superior^ in the. ; Education miseries, associated srith came] allow- 
Department to allow the iglrls in the.;, ance anti ^displacement allowance and 
Teachers’ Training School to wqtch the unfulfilled hopes of a grade 4 


■ ■- imposed meant .' greater 

|jpfl»nda being made by the state on 
'. {** wbjcct; and the consolidation of 
' - T ’Wrecked pdwerg how at the : 
' °f ’a highly authoritarian, ! 

;“®Nized ■ tovernmierit. Kedourie 1 
not boljeve that the reform of 
• ^^mtuniatratipn lit Egypt "under 
. .MBhuninad AU. or the Tanzlmat of 
■ : w- ^Womah. State, necessarily meant' 
Unqualified or 'universal Improve-: 
Vj^' Tf .dld. not- make visibly for,; 
2“** : .government, ■ riof strengthen. 


BAB1KR -MEDRIi 
The Memoirs 
Volume II. '. 

Translated and. edited by Vqsuf Bedrl 
and Peter Hogg. 

379pp. Ithaca Press; £11.50. . 

;Q 7Q3729 60 1 > : 


Iiui BUCilgUIOII 

•V': . against- foreign . encroach- 

» ^ . mtervfcnti° n . He ‘ argil CS 
" '■ m!L ■ W Reform, /.acquired a 
r ’ “Srddtum 1 aqd dialectic of its 1 own; 


dialectic of its own; ■ 
mi..; wtonded beVon^ the confines of' 

‘ H ’• *!' aerv ? d . 


• ■ -r , n HUW 017 .UI Bnu prw 

S&jfeHl where . the 1 citizen 
friwnj' under ihe law, but 
; modernizer”;; 

; E-^^duri^. “became literally 

4’ Et 1 ’ Elsewhere In 


■ Bablkr Bedri, probably the greatest 
Sudanese • educationalist ; ' of bis. 
generation, dled in 1954 at the good 
age of 94. His autobiography, written 
in Arabic during the last ten years of 

: his life; falls conveniently iqto three 
volumes, each 'dealing with !a distinct, 
r epoch- in the histpry of the Sudan 1 
: anti his own pftsonal history. Vol- 
ume l, published by the Oxford Uiii- 
versity press jn; 1969, gavqiva fesdnat : - 
. Ing account , of the period of the 1 
Mahdlyya frorn the stand point <jf orie; : 
’ who [war .a committed ' M^hdist, : . a; 

■ combatant, t a- VStlfl. ^ scholaF, a 1 
. trader,: a frimily man'. Volume .2, 

which has had to wait, ten yearS to 
find Its publisher, i throws; Jfie' same: 
,1 Jdnd 1 of sharp i perronal light on then 
• : earlier' period !'pf. the AngfpHEgyptlan ; ' 
COndominlum.' from 1898 : to 1929, 
during moit of which Babikrvwas 
working withlq the. cotopial Wuca- 
tlonal system, M teacher of school; 


he. cot a school started at J<uta a k on 
■ theTBlue Nile; where he had settled, .. 
in 19Q2 and was appointed Head-!,.- 
master at a^salary of £2 a n^onth (he- 
had hoped for - £3, bpt would have; . 
felt “happy tp teach in. his home 
town with;, no salary at all”). He. 
knew the Holy Qur’an by heart, and 
arithmetic, "after the manner of 
merchants 1 ’, and he took himself off 
immediately, by .donkey, to Khartoum 
(some seventy miles distant) for a 
quick self-imposed training couhe. in ... 
which he learnt . about .“materials, 
-methods - and , equipment”, . black- 
boards and' chalk and Tillers and.' 
exercise hooks-^and of course gym. • 
But bis most . important contri- 
bution came four years later, in 
.1907, when, . in the face. of, official 
discouragement [and local Opposition, 1 

he opeoed,: undw Hs. own |na ^ne flqd 

pupils, (‘"nine 'fropi idy oW house- 
hold and the rest from, local citizens" 
of Rufala;: 1 from which, jipost later 
develppinehts r [Id -. girls* -‘education, . 
stemmed; - Bablkr ; had .Indeed the 
great advantage that he was blessed ; 
wl th : ' numerous 1 liiteUlgent:: daughters. . 


ance and displacemenl allowance and 
tile unfulfilled hppes of a grade 4 


moral, grounds (though later uegotiat-;; from teaching andj. starting new 
iqg : an honourable compromise); ] .schools,.: but from bis great joiimeyfe 
"Do you- think. Lean be iniimldated as an inspector of Khafwas. travelling 

countjy:with his slave giq 


1 • !•. ‘ 


- t ': ' ? 


•K- ' -I 


: i 



. fought. In the battlca ofy -ji 


donkey, enjoying tht com- 




i ->^1 


1 ih Kedourie’s 


S miate Eurdpb, 
wd counfer-produftive 
Tthad[l^ a; legacy of 
^.;u#avate^the 

liijgsss 


null ( S 'i 'R 

Some years later, when foe Riifa'a 
girls',: school h'ald been officially feii> 
ogitized. H'.Was lyisued by 'Humphrey 


ogmzed, U'.Was .Visited by : |Humphrey ■ 
Bowmap; Jhen i schopl in^ppctpr. SIX; 

■ of j’Bkbforis eleven .tikugh te js wore at . 
schopl 'fpvory. ! :ilnfic r ne . noticed 4 
V pflrticilferly btight glrl he asked nifi 


have -givert yoji isi put a bonus. whhfo . fiatp’jlre. waa what Is nowadays palled 
ooiild pot have been counted bn : .v; ■ cojlabofatpr ’p-who collaborpted 

. 0> : cdurei ,B’abIkr remained, 
heart a -MShdlst, whU6 ■ practising : i; 


. pepdent- schopl , ippypmmt, in ; foe.; 

1 Sudan duTUiI :the :la« Jwenh'-fivC.i 
■ years of, hls 1 life and foe founafcg ; .of : 
r thC Ahfad corfjple? pf;.^htiOls in- 
Qmtidpndn, ; Which remain, ty 9 , ' \ 

t L marieh^ memdijal..- ; •£; • 

i;' 1 .- What was • it' that padc Babikr -so ' 

■ femarkable j»s apprson’ so enjoyabfe; ■ 
[!'• as 'a writer? . . 3 

T^S Vevie^. isajti of feck^do^maji) 

he?wls:a bprja J teachdr, itjioUgH ,he. 
* il- seciris to 'have 1 tumbled [foto bis. 
career as ah educator almOst by act^-;.' 


SJ “Nootradltipnai fiUte” 

the. soqtqlogical. models of 

patriot in 'a colonial situation, Ivery.'i, The translation seems to hie excel- 


' puiall rix pf d^ughterk; . 

Ope: of iBqblkris fldmlWblerqUal-i 
files [was a Ifltegrfh' /.Wnich .' 
enabled Ihim tcr; refer all -problems tp- ' 

take ■ . attiwdes : whidh . h.mlght ^ber. 
described }a lihfcrdl'ahti troqservadve 
iP different 'rituations, fer example" 
oh, foe queftidri of relatipps between 
the seites. 1 )¥heh r al the age of sixty: 
two jip><tf lyteg near dtidfo, having 


^tom ot'b ophfllct L and political hislotV of tiie period- 


Whd ; didn't isayi: foe; same folhg. Ijimmd . Tsyip v ^ I7p 
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which CuWh sedribly rei^twr’Don'i i l WrAon «m at nu 
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POETRY 


New shoots of meaning 


Ordinary people 


By John Mole 


3oem but one the return to “my own 
foreign country” which Loveless 


E oetn on senility by Louis Mac- 
!eice”, and the most interesting of 


RODNEY FVBUSt 
The Loveless Letters 
48pp. Chatto and Windus. £3.95. 
0 7011 2563 2 

HERBERT LOMAfii 
Public Footpath 

79pp. Anvil. £3.25. 

85646 062 1 


The conversational, meditative sequ- 
ence of letters which opens Rodney 
Pybus's new collection and gives it its 
title is addressed by George Love- 
less, one of the six *Tolpudale Mar- 


tyrs”, to his “Dear, distant, wife* 
Elizabeth. The first is written en . 
route to- Van Diemen's Land in 
1834— a transport of small delight, 
brilliantly recorded in a strenuous, 
convincingly muscular verse entirely 
suited to a convict who was also a 


anticipates becomes the reality for 
Pybus as he considers “Terra 
Australis itself now/ as I sit at home 
in the North,/ puzzled, wary . . It’s 
the revenant who seems lost, but the 
collection finishes with an urgent, 
rhapsodic poem, “A Whale of 
Imagination'’ in which, with some- 
thing of the same energy he brought 
to bear on the tangles of the bush, 
he declares (having earned the right 
to declare it without seeming gratuit- 
ously vatic): 

I want that fierce tugging, that 
pressured mood, the fertile sensing 
to keep its place in things, 
the merging and submerging of its 
drive to Tight, 

the flash of its'animate hunches. 
There is so much real substance in 


the poems which explore his experi- 
ence of Australia and those which, 


Methodist lay preacher undergoing a 
dark voyage of the soul: ”1 fear we 


dark voyage of the soul: ”1 fear we 
are the ship’s open bowel/ Our 
brains yaw, bones creaking/ like tim- 
bers as the ship, heaves— and the 
lost is sent just before the pardoned 
martyrs return to England in 1837; 
an anxious, remotely- tender and 


encc of Australia and those which, 
like the last, arise from what it has 
taught him about the sources of his 
art, that it seems a pity Pybus 
decided to include lighter, wittier 
pieces such as “Words at Lancaster” 
(about a Writers’ Conference) and 
“Wordfall” (on inventive fantasy 


which begins with a load of dic- 
tionaries falling from the back of a 


mutedly optimistic letter which con- 
siders "what will become of us, 


together/ in my own foreign country" 
and ends on a note which brings „ „ _ , 

together the twinned themes which so *P® unwashed-linen sky , 

have informed the whole corre- They are full of nice Ironies, but the 
londence — private suffering and excellence of the best poems makes 
vie responsibility, a religious con- jhem appear Oat and far too laun- 
ience and a political vision: dered. 

Yes, let's look to some old rose- Most of what concerns Herbert 
bush, ' Lomas In Public Footpath occurs and 
however hacked and sheared in . recurs beneath that same unwashed- 
pruning, linen sky. There’s little of the south 
however spiked with barbarities, and its spaciousness. In the book's 
to bud from surprising shoots, opening poem, “Blackbirds in Lon- 


tionanes tailing from the back or a 
tony). In a collection as strong and 
as unified As The Loveless Letters, so 
shot through with the inspiration’ of a 


Lomas s own poems seem to owe 
something to those sardonic, recur- 
rent variations on themes of humour, 
compassion and despair which made 
MacNeices’s last collection, The 
Burning Perch, such a fine achieve- 
ment. Jt is instructive, for example, 
to consider Lomas’s “Clock Stop” 
beside MacNeice’s “The Introduc- 
tion" and “The Taxis". Much has 
clearly been absorbed: 

She stood at the bus stop and the 
church clock stopped, 

It stopped on the hour of eight in 
the dusk of evening 

Till two old people limped up to 
the stop 

And waited. The clock went on. 

The bus came and two elderly folk 
climbed on. 

The clock stopped. Quarter past 
eight. 

Yawning with hef mother comes a 
little girl, 

The clock starts, the bus comes, 
they all get on. 

Public Footpath is certainly a sub- 
stantial collection, and includes 
“Todmorden", a sequence of 
twenty-four poems centred • on the 
Pennine community in which Lomas 
was brought up. It is full of 
documentary evidence reflecting 


By Paul Muldoon 


VICKI FEAVERf 
Close Relatives 

64pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.50. 


given for believing that she h* 
that we can’t keep da«oS,7' !! 
“dianes/And phoiogSphi" \ 
have no photograph*^** 
den/in a drawer, (“a OuUil, 
ding"), "Or will 
re$t:/len years nf 
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The publisher's blurb prepares us for 
the fact that Vicki Feaver's first cal- 


the fact that Vicki Feaver's first col- 
lection of poems, "concerned with 
what may be called the ordinary ten- 
sions — and pleasures— of otdinary 
domestic life % * (my italics), is not 
about to set the world on fire. The 
blurb-writer's further conten- 
tion — “but there is nothing ordinary 
about the way in which she confronts 
and orders these moments and 
moods” — is, alas, all too rarely evi- 
denced by the poems themselves. 

I should begin by announcing my 
prejudice against ordinariness, par- 
ticularly ordinary domestic life, the 
tedium of which, if I understand it 
correctly, is precisely what most of us 
spend most of our days trying to 
avoid or postpone. Vicki Feaver has 
her own rather idiosyncratic view of 
those “Days": 


southern light, they seem inevitably 
to belong beneath what Loveless 


change ("Not only my childhood but 
the whole century/ That manu- 


spondence— private suffering and 

civic responsibility, a religious con- 
science and a political vision: 


:lenco and a political vision: 

Yes, let's look to some old rose- 


pruning, 

however spiked with barbarities, 


to bud from sur| 
the ones that I 


prising 

flower 


shoots, 


close to the don", he states plainly that “it’s airiaz- 




in all Hie noise and flagellalion of 
our times 

we must leam to dream of certain 
rough new prizes. 


It's an enterprise of admirable 


scope, os confident and detailed In jts 
vivid emphasis on the convicts’ grind- 


ing how much time people have tor 
boredom” and the dominant shade 
of his work is an acidic grey. His 
approach to the making of. a poem 
seems both strident and oblique; a 
somewhat morose energy seizes upon 
bleak scenarios and anecdotes, 
enlarging them into little dramas of 


They come to us 
Empty but not clean 

— - Like unrinsed bottles 

factured it’s over") through snatches sides clouded 
of recall, family portraits and a hard With a film 
look at the predominant work ethic: Of yesterday. 

“The Town Hall’s more of a Money We can’t keep them 

Box/ Than a Greek Temple" and . Except in diaries 
outside it stand all 'those “straight- ■ And photographs: 
legged, straight-eyed, straight-nat/ Our task 
What-about-it hands-in-pockcts kind Is to fill up 
of men". The whole sequence is And return, 
packed with such keen, matter-of- 

tact exactness and amounts to a gritty Never mind the quality of the 
chronicle recorded with respect and metaphor (“diaries” is perhaps a 
demanding to be read respectfully. misprint for "dairies"7), feel the 

Overall, though, Lomas’s poems And how does the 

seem to be stronger on observed N °!’ as we m ‘ g K expect 

.k„ from the Larkin poem of the same 


Never mind the quality of the 
metaphor (“diaries” is perhaps a 
misprint for “dairies"?), feel the 
width of the line. And how does the 


detail— carefully amassed 


autobiographical, work, and deployed 
tnore fragnientarily elsewhero-than 
imagination. Too many of’ them 
depend on a framework of explicit, 
sardonic comment. This has a dulling 


emphasis on the convicts’ grind- loss, fatalism and disenchantment. In ’ effect; they fell flat on the ear 

■ hnnr. nt .in I h* inMnllnn nf • r a mo nnnpl.iV nAam thua*. n ■ 1 I J , ’ ' , , . * 


ing . labour as in the notation of the same opening poem there's a 


redemptive grace, thd ■ endurance of • rather ambiguous reference to ‘“one: 
uobroken splrita— “prisoners sttinfrr 


explaining themselves away into a 
merely. decent neutrality; « 


title, with “the priest and the doc- 
to'r/In their long- coats/Running over 
the fields", but with the . portentous 
“There is no end to Days— /Only a 
cloth laid/Over a birdcage.” 

There’s a home movie or holiday 
snap auality about much of Vicki 
Feavers writing. One might be for- 


at thejr exercise’ 1 : that “shine” 


v "Ibtwil and. salvation' fa marvellously, : i. • ' *• *. 

placed. and typICAl <rf vVPybua'a . » . »’ *.\i -1 - «• , 

• ; lm»ff active Use of language forpugh-: A : tY<r 


oUt, the sequence. The requirements 
of a readers historical, sense are fully 
satisfied, but what : makes these. 


letters partlculariy.fasdnating is their — ■■■ ■ 

relationship with die rest of the D v naii riiffnrd 
book, (he way In' whirfo , Loveless's 
response to exile And hfe serirch for a .. ■ ■ ■■ ■ y i iraiiN 
langwJge. wUh which toexpress bis . auson brackenjbury 


, i.wpress W* 

condition, seem to reflect the need 
fybus' ;dembjisirates ih .many' of the 
other- poents to admit' the light, 


Atisop brackenburV; 

Dreams of Power : 
lQ3pp. Manchester: Carc&iet New 


s the: weakness may be tine of appren- 
ticeship.) .. 

1 : The title-sequence,- “breams Of • 
* Power; Which ends the book, 1 has eight 
■ppema out of the life of Arbella Stuart, 


v 1 fiitenseL heat and- rampant natural 
■infogiesof Australia*; A Whole new 1 


P)TM. £2.95., 

0 85635 352 3, 


•The: sections afe letters jrathiir than 
“ dfamat(cr : monologues; the nervous 
edginessls that of, a Writer all owl ne 


- Imaginative ei 
ll i^ndertalo: 
derdon^ tinted 


r «L/Je n vears of Aligns 
uished onfy/by ihe heights of ffi 

in the nhn»n a ™«k.w , RVr 0,C 5«l 


uished on^yiteheiEa 
in the photographsT f‘ Au^v! 
was the worst winter in raemoi.u 
neighbour tells us, smoothing 
cutting from the Hexham & 
anti— a picture of already vetk»* 
whiteness— /as if she thinks » e *2 
believe her.” ("Mr Sparke") ** 
This last is the opening of wd 
the more ambitious, anymore 5* 
cessful poems in Close RMf 
Here Vicki Feaver write* [min* „ 
that already yellowing whK»' 
will have suggested, 0! t rifa* 
whose only company is a am 
recorder: 


An accordion band squeeaa|« 
‘What a friend we haveinJesa. 
And Mr Sparke is crying; robfe 
At his eyes with a work-wife 
hand. 

‘What I always say is,’ he $bouJi 
Above the noise; T lt's my belief 
That tune’s a great healer." 


The aphoristic, everyday speed) p 
into Mr Sparke's mouth lends pt< 


poignancy to bis situation, 


device recurs less successfully b 1 

E qem about a dispossessed “Ned- 
outi': “I avoided her Ihe fast rti 


weeks— /but the day they fetched hi 
furniture/I met -her in the suecr/l 


can't talk now,' she sald/Fifiy fan 
I’ve lived here— /my heart's too II 
to speak.’” 


another good poet find novelist with 
the same name, for two poems, 
“Robert Brackenbury” and “Llocoln- 


Far too often, Vicki Feaver's bw 
concerns are presented ai tun 
truths, the accumulated wisdora fll 1 
wife and mother. Her tone d 
ranges from "You can' take it fee 
me ... ” to 1 “I told you so". Rwh 
does one come away from 1 pon 
with the sense that she has acwln 
discovered something in ihe prow 
of writing it; by the fame 
own world-pictures art rarely, De- 
fied. Nor do her observatlowm^ 
strike me as being partlculsily« : 
she compares a I’ecalcrtrant-’W 
Reader" to, "A fislj idunW^ 
element./Or a whUo-eyed c«4 
from the bit/Who K^^ 
tokes/It in his moutWHffl *” 
run/Quite free agalp.V:AN*J^ 
take it that the Illiterate 
the literate so bound 
and Daughtert’^'^y 
themselvea:/one’ conies out « !* 
otheplike a jet ..or .Jf” 
dollS./Eaph Is prbgrnm^tl j r 
on/her methods to lhe da#^ 
In turn becomes a 
am also at a loss as to why W 2? 


shire", defy such a literal-minded sorl 
1 of connection: “Ancestors are not In 
1 pur blood, butln pur heads:/we irioke 
1 history", 'and "My family oWn nothing 
1 of thi$ land". It is good to read a poet 
•- who trust? Intellect and education, and 
1 ^ho thereby comniands our thist. 

' i-Comnailsons -art odorous, as we 
^now. and ^oqipariton? via bjurbs us- 
• , UaUy maloabrous. Yet the Garcanet 
-.'apjective for . B rackehbury’s work , 
\ •!'. Ia 1 H rin P- an^.;rlgtu both for 

. v Arbella Stuart .aildher re- maker; Alii- 
son .and BuSbyY (unattached) com- 
, paratWe} , '‘bQUier’\ is wxong ifor the 
i yl/.//|e Mercy, . Here too the 

r ' w thc .moat : dlstiriguished 

%■ and ‘distinctive; - In i memory of a hus-: 


in turn becomes p M 
am also at a loss as to why W ^ 
amusing pcrsonlficatioM?^^ 
Sloth, Gluttony, 

Anger, Jealoasy 

be classified^ the “The » 

That said, 
worthwhile things 


ana best ofaU Vicki^^ 
lion of some of ourveflf 
tives “At the Zoo”: 


They’re so Hke ua-- 
Tbeir huge, gloved J im®* 
Hairless ears and boree, 


Sad faces. ‘d 

And the way. they sit, - 






rctSnokiBHh 'ain t fee^|LcJty t' . ^ (. Ftero and tfieMlnpiapj^’ aH have weak 

^^--Viakotlipr* - •Vftbi- i «heonqlds|pnsj Jay^out; Wrammair 1 

-> ■ :rrj d e *H V0cabuIW7.;;art ,mQre-. dispersed i 


S553i> >? ^ Ti 

>crsqd ahd 1 i , Allson.-Brack^nbUry 'hks. dn'exactlyii;; :tnan-lh*’ Wild 
je;pppnik It.; '^ejjpnal; 


; . Preoccupied 

• Except the constant Ip-; ..: 
S Putin glass'oagps,. 

ExhibitedTlke raoidjjV ; . 

..•-. We.toomlaht sc^ch, 

. And drool aadjn^J* 5 / 
-And ho*, do, *e aPPf® 

: V : To' them? J« it., on?’ 


rbuqion 


proofless certainty The Tractarian mission 


By Mary Geach 


The problem of rational justifica- 
tion remains. Newman held that faith 


M. JAMIE FERREIRA 


- — " iiwiu dial iniUk -w\ m m • 1 m 

bad a rational justification, but that By MerlOl TreVOr 
this was not available to most ~ 


|had, though in a different way 
("worship of the Virgin Mary etc"), 


nnuht and RelWous Commitment nowever, oy me nme 

^ Rde ofthe Will in Newman's b ? came 10 Grammar^ Newman 


people. This is the teaching in the Z 

Development. However, by the time The Letters and Diaries of John Henry 


so (hat he fdt supremely sure of the 
mission of the Oxford Tract writers 


which, in developed forms, are still 
with us today— faith and reason, con- 
science and authority, the develop- 
ment of doctrine, Biblical Inspiration 


The Role 


Th ° ught „ . p„ o0< nvfrt r . been further devefoped. Believing Volume V; Liberalism in 0> 

156pp. Clarendon _^ ress - xtord then In an “illative sense”, did he January 1835 - December 1836 


views on rational Justification had 


T . . . , , . _ . „ to revive and purify the Catholic . 

The Letters and Diaries of John Henry heritage 9tU , i nh ^ ri ng in the Protes- 
Newman tantized Church ot England. But 

,, , ,, . ^ , , Newman was under no illusions as to 

Volume V; Liberalism in Oxford, t h e actual state of that Church: 


and historical criticism. In compari- 
son the AnaJican controversies of th< 


son the Anglican controversies of the 
1830s have little more than a histori- 
cal interest, though there is sorae- 
thins to be gained in observing how 


University Press- tv.au. think that the probable proofs avail- 

0 19 826654 5 able to the individual Christian were - 

proofs which would be available to 

„ . w that nn inrliviriiini'c ™ Native sense even without divine 

KZ??! PhlfiHiirfitv ^as ethica^in faith? (The “illative" sense is the 
MM ,n Christianity was ethical faculty of judgmcntf whereby we 

origin. _ This weigh evidence: a faculty varvinc 


Press. £9.50. 
14 5 


Surely it is a matter of fact, the 
Church of England* has never been 


Edited by Thomas Cornall SI 'Lumen 01 England- has never ueen 

423 pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- ™e reality, excep as an Estnbllsh- 
versity press. £22.50. J tlcn t • la,er ln th,s same 

0 19 920117 X letter to Rose. 


menl”, he wrote later in this same 
letter to Rose. 


thing to be gained in observing how 
greatly the Catholicizing movement, 
then small and embattled, was to 
change the general aspect of Angli- 
canism in the century to come. 


SsSSSrHS’ yaffil 


r; or) j ,1,- uHn i„ nAnht “ Ul11 iu inumuuai.i i ininx 

il i S D jZiL that, as Newman draws an analogy 
f N between the illative sense and con- 

FcIf ^J^ n« science, we must take it that what 

Ban’s account of these things. ..... „ na( . nn 


■ accouni 01 illative sense a man has depends on 

, how he is disposed to use it: and 

Newman makes some important faith disposes us to hear God’s word. 


wd profound remarks about rational Thus Ferreira concludes that grace 
jullucatiou in his book A Grammar influences the willing both during 
of Assent, showing how a multitude an d after the reasoning; Newmao did 
« converging probabilities is what no t Bee ug as first reasoning and then 


convinces us of a concrete fact, and 
bow a syllogism will not so convince 
ns, for In a syllogism you may simply 
deny ihe premises: The system which 

Nowman builds in order to explain „ , , , , . . 

our arrival at certitude includes, Ferreira’s problem about whether 
however, some very curious claims the judgment that I ought to be cer- 
aboul Inference which are vital to the ^In of P does or does not consist in 
structure of the system: so far forth an experience of P as certain, misses 
»swt Infer,. we do not doubt: when the point. The act of becomingcer- 
we assent, we are not Inferring; when tarn can be prevented as breathing 
we doubt, we cannot assent. e® 0 — ° ur breaths, like our acts of 

certitude, are both spontaneous and 
Tnf»ponfa j. a under the control of the will. Avoid- 

ftS&S H certyd.,h.,wc.hou.d bjem- 


not Bee us as urst reasoning and then 
embracing by faith the things which 
Reason warrants. 


“You have spoken the truth, not that 
1 would go and tell everyone at 
Charing Cross, I do not love the 
‘Churcn of England’ ", Newman 
wrote to Rose, editor of the Influen- 
tial British Magazine in May 1836. 
The Anglican Church, the old 
Church of 1200 or 1600 years . . . 
I love indeed ... I love the 
Church too as embodying the good 
characteristics of the English 
ethos— I love It for its human traits 
so sanctified and assimilated into 


Viewed Internally, it is the bottle 
• field of two opposite principles: 
Socinlanfam and Catholic- 
ism - Socinionism fighting for the 
most part by Puritanism its uncon- 
scious ally . . . Lord Chatham said 


In Newman's own life this vear 
is crucial, as he himself noted. Iu 


scious ally ... Lord Lnatham said 
we had— Popish Liturgy, Cfalvlnlst 
Articles and Arminian clergy; is 


was crucial, as he himself noted. In 
(February his greatest friend, HuireH 
jFroude, died; in May his mother; 
and both bis sisters married and left 
the vicinity of Oxford. Although he 
still had many friends, as he was 
always to have, no one could replace 
Froude, his equal. Keble was older. 


aot this In substance the witness of 
every external impartial spectator? 
Is not the highest praise to be 
given to the Establishment, that it 
admits a variety of opinions? 


Rogers younger, Pusey less conge- 
nial. "God wants me to be lonely” 
Newman wrote at this time to his sis- 


ter, accepting the life marked out for 
him— that of celibate priest-teacher, 
devoted entirely to the service of 
Christ in the Church. But towards 
the end of the year he was re- 
covering his spirits and sense of 
humour. He wrote to his sister 
Jemima, on returning from a visit to 
her, 

Tell Mr Mozley, Dr Mavor is not 

dead . . . Since he lives at Wood- 


the substance of the Church Apos- 
tolical ... In like manner I love 


rwreira snows very little sense of the , «n. f« r 

«Wdc. Il involve.. When he dta- need not be con^on. «t . II. for 

discs Newman’s Idea that certain*- of 611 cnraes the lea8t conscloU8 oncs 


our Church as a portion and a 
realizing of the Cnurch Catholic 
among us - but this leads me to 
mourn over our separation from 
the Latins and the Greeks, not to 
exult in a ‘Low Church’ . . . the 
creature of Henries and Williams. 1 
cannot love the ‘Church of Eng- 
land’ commonly so designated. 

This long letter expressed New- 
man’s ideas about the Church at a 
time when he still held that post- 


At this time Newman was raving 
ihe lectures he afterwards published 
is The Prophetical Office of the 
C7u<rc7i which he himself reprinted in 
1877 {Via Media, Volume One) with 
a masterly preface summing up a 
lifetime’s meditation on the nature 


of the Church. He was also writing 
the studies oublished as The Church 


the studies published as The Church 
of the Fathers and composing the 
sermons of the first volumes of the 
famous series. The letters of the 
period are comparatively much less 
interesting than the works, and less 
than the letters of the Catholic 


stock, 1 thought I would be very 
clever, and when the Coach changed 
horses there, thrust my body into the 


cusses Newman s Idea that certainty 
on be a moral obligation, he finds 
the moral part puzzling: what puzzles 
bm is the idea of an inference whose 
conclusion, on being Inferred, is 
either doubted nor assented to. 


are the crimes of intellect. 


time when he still held that post- than the letters 01 me umnonc 
Tridentine Rome had corrupted the period, when Newman wrote freely 
Catholic faith as much as Protestants on subjects of controversy, many of 


Inn room, with the hasty question, 
“Pray, is Dr Mavor dead?" when the 
Landlady shrieked out, “DeadI Sir - 
1 saw him yesterday, quite well - 
dead etc! dead etc ctcr on which 1 
retreated as hastily as I came. 


Obscure, though Newman's teach- 
H" on the subject of Inference in 
#*ral, two things which emerge 
dwriy from his. writing are that not 


Crushing the grass-roots 


flMriy from his. writing are that not ' ' - == “Christianity lost its function of ex- 

otiy hi, matters of felth but also Bv Peter HebblethwaitB Passing the ideal, t° the extent tbfUU 
we are emolovina our ordinarv » oecame a bedfellow of the state. The 

nC .^.1 r * a + ■ ■ ‘ ^ rAnHnlfn riAri nf rhonemo id rnntrt Uf# 


ntwfla] powers, we can come to jus- 
bfiw certainty without being able to 
fires formal proof, and that to be 


fire a formal proof, and that to be 
“fa® 6f a proposition is to hold 
we could not rightly abandon 


rat we could not rightly abandon 
“riainty 1 about that proposition, 
reneuas exposition brings thui out: 
if “ m fa ,10 Bhow that faith, in 
■."Wrmani .view,' elevates but does 
. dufort our human nature: the 
t0 ChrJ stian faith, that the > 
'faranii cannot prove • their position • 
(that is, not all of- them 
though all are bound to resist 
we temptation to doubt, 1s an ,objeo- 
any justified cerfelnty about 
'“'crctamatlera.' ' •. ..., - 


JEAN-GUY VAILLANCOURT: '. 
Papal Power 

A Stpdy of Vatican Control oyer Lay 
Catholic Elites 

373pp. University of California Press. 
S16.95. 

3 520 03733 2 


roudnization of charisma Is complete. 
The prophets are no more. The glory is 
departed, ' 


of ex- sion" had been appointed to supervise papal control” starting 
that it its deliberations and “correct possible The pace is rapid. HeTs 

"The errors”. The secret was leaked, the Paul VI who. fie says, **< 

iplete. Dutch thought about a walk-out, the servatlve restoration w 


I from Pio Nono. 
s most severe on 


departed. 

Within this over-arching and over- 
ronfident generalization Vaiilancourt 
has inserted the study of a particular 
event. — and if provides the real 
starting-point foir.1 his work. From 
October 11 to 18, 1967,- the Third 


plete. Dutch thought about a walk-out, the 
ory is existence of the commission was offi- 
cially denied. But the damage had been 
-v-r done. The laity were hot going to be 
J trusted. The sermon of Pope Phul VI 


ihe next day did not improve matters. 
He wanted the lay-people that they 


The pace is rapid, tie is most severe on 
Paul VI who. fie says, "opted for a con- 
servative restoration which, like most 
conservative restorations, fostered the 
very trends it endeavoured to defeat. 
If that is true, it is difficult to see why 
the author should be so upset. • 


should riot usurp the role of Ihe hierar- 
chy. Gloom set in. Le Monde summar- 
ized the mood of the delegates as Ihey 
went home: '-‘If Roma does not listen to ' 
us, we will go forward by ourselyasj 
without Rome.- And so, braajdly 
speaking, it cafhe to pass. : ' : :\ .j ’■ 


World Congress ot the Lay Apostolate , ' 
an assembly of sOfee, three thousand 


The author’s "thesis" - in both senses 
of the term - Is rooit conveniently 
summed up In his own words: ’ from Its 


lay Catholics, met in Rome. It was B 
period of hfgh optimism. The Congress 
met at (he same time fls the first ever 
Synod of Bishops, widely believed to 


inception, Ihe Catholic Church has ■ be a vivid expression of “collegiallty in 

.Lj 1 a,ii'n.rnnlt nMinn" T1,» lou nmco. rV\n I c umrn Slir. 


decides that, on New- 
s the propositions held on 
2“ opt held oome wh$t may. 
Bwue .what may" Is an 


moved gradually from ' grass- r opts 
democracy and collegial authority to a 
vast concentration of power and 
authority in fiie. hands .of the clergy, 
and especially in the hands of the pope 
and his curia.” That may look like a 
historical judgment, but in feet it 


action",. The lay grass-foots were stir- 
ring, arid their representatives came to 
the Congress in/ com ba live mood, 
ready to argue for mdre "democracy" 
in the Church and a '-'more realistic,” 


6lite ... wealthier and better educated 
than , the Average Catholic- layma n .and 


The . main trouble with the book Is 
- that the history , is shaky and second- 
hand ahd that the single event of the 
week-lone Congress is made to bear 
•too much strain. That the “Vatican 
would ;lry to “prepare in depth'" the 
Congress , seems ' obvious: -.Rbmari 
durimfaia would -think it the height of 
folly to: embark :on a meeting without 
having some idea as to its outcome. 
.And'fn:lhi? case they were foiled. 


they are involved in religious activities 
of all kiqds”. You could have- fooled 


*”•' co toe .what may" is an and his curia. 1 hat may iook uko a 
“TOW expression. If I said. “L historical judgment, but 10 feet it 
** continue to believe that there belongs, with its fiutho^, to sociology. 
V® no mermaids even if it turns out Nor fa Jean-Guy Vafllaocourt s sociol* 


to birth^cpnprol (Humanae foe. Moreover, they, were “irathejr lib- . 


W had not yet appeared). ? The eral on Church Issues and moderately 
own-trodden laftViwere at last going '• critical of Church ^ authority”. 


down-trodden lafty, were at last going 
to regain their rightful place In the 
Chiirch- The trend '.of centuries was 
about., to be reversed. , 


critical of Church ^ authority’'. 

But having .performed the. .useful 


: highj bopes \rere cruelly : 


icalism, rind Us mirror-image;- anti- 
clericalism, are in decline. The 
National Pastoral Congress at Liver- 
pool in May 1980 ws evidence of the 


foe that there. are, mermaids,, !l . Horkhelfoisr 


that l anj certain that real evi- deterioration of the Church lb this way: 

’ SSL? mermaids will not-ttrtn up. . • *> r ■ . 

?«I^elra sees,:.held ■ ■ ' ' , ' " -- 

Jw vsfelon qf a ejoefriao that we . . . ■ 1 

F® committed coma Whnt mnvr . the - •’•I' * I 


and fodologists hVe M®* dashed, Tt sooAbM^evidentthftt.- : ge^r?llzgtlpp,Jpifa*<^vffrit'^^^^ wtmt lin 
ier who' explained v foe '-.iheofgantrers wefd frying to *%” th< trates a, macro-law- , He outlines “the . rfsed by 
on of thp Church m^hisiyay: Congress. An 'fedplesiaitical commls- sources^nd present manlfestatibos, of tbcolOgia 

. V f : 1 , ... .1 • ' 1 • ~ . . . j : . ■ V .1 pensfod" 


: * . if •(.; , ' •• ,- a . _ =; 

Lazams to Christ; 


■|. -:r 




, • it 




«>** 


Three further considerations make 
the gendral thesis unacceptable. First,- 


1 lit' fa. undeniable that the relationahip 
betWeen-clergy and laity has improved ■ 
since the Second Vatican Council: cler- 


il. wi^ wbl^Uhe MW .fT9& whlch .Bfook^nbuty 
■ ; that;s6ft - 


'folne inafter/of ] 


heiude 


zht cdncli 
ith. fo th 


Yoii are forgo 1 l • .! - 

Nol cpfoiafosri., Pbi Bleeping;. andi ^nuld flo more.; 


" ‘j! • Four' da dp!«w . when Wfo *2® ' ^ . : •- ] j 

... !'-infoariie r pt,hWW . i ' • : iNibwIthovconre towatQniiiobi^fik bread • • • ' 1 ;■ ■ . •■5; i : . ' 

For, beiiik-watcHe .... ; j. i»: -Ihe wotd'ofAJod to be true-'- 1 '• i r ' ! ; inddrlnklht'vlaWfo^nti' 6 Ihfclfel plead .!■ : ''.'j .. : , u - : .-■•.• 1 ' 


WlBhfor renu 


linn Wlihtwe are ijrfrire 


,-< hota ppet of eencralizatii 

Ar-ttm* kxiiw tiielp.tr^th (roirtithe to _ 
T Object at. a | 


ywnirut .between 
Ictioiilfophed m Q teams O f 
Ipst; foe. pjawMty of At the 


theologians may be exposed to (, sus- '.. 
penstoq'- or other penalties; but .very . . 
fit tie can be done about a “dissident'' 
lay-person; the .Church is a voluntary 
? society. Finally 'It seems absurd to 
rippeal to a German^ aqcidlogfat for | 
of that Christianity uhaa become •/ 
.bedfellow of the stale", when,' to , ' 
ohiy one , example, there have - 
n aver eight hundred priests and 
OUs kill'd in. Latin America in the 
ten yosj^. They ^ Were kDfed pre- 


be (ween , re. 
hbm'«iiticacw 


ertpatalie, was f 

he ; f poefo 8 hhfoexactaess;.' 


bjistOri 


IcRrsbritentfo 
?ut ; ‘ihiS-app 


df; bo 


Hi wjtifrx** ii’i jlf ■'?, 4 -i ttj 4^ : fivkln | W %: T ^ \. ‘ ^ 


iQiili 


st- andstforigest, 
" tns iS nbotit a 
„)ggy l&tva and 
•‘a^efopeyor^wlfo 
^Tilal^nbt 1 abad 
Ifiop of jndivIdMal, 
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ART AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


The qoums of Swat 


By Charles Madge 

FREDRIK BARTH: 

Selected Essays 

Volume I: Process and Form in Social 
Life 

243pp. £13.95. 0 7100 0720 5 
Volume 11: Features of Person and 
Society in Swat - Collected Essays on 
'Patbans 

190pp. £12.95. 0 7100 0620 9 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 


Fredrik Barth is a social anthropolog- 
ist with an uncommon skill in dis- 
cerning the social constraints under 
which individuals work out their des- 
tinies. His two volumes of Selected 
Essays provide a good means of 
judging his quality and originality. 
The first volume brings together 
most of his more general writings, 
and the second includes nearly all his 
work on Swat, apart from (he mono- 
graph Political Leadership among 


Swat Pathans (1959). Each volume 
also includes a substantial new essay, 
the first on "Models reconsidered , 
the jiecond on “Swat Pathans recon- 
sidered." 

The essays on “Models of social 
organization”, based on lectures 
given at the London School of Eco- 
nomics in 1963, are not the work of 
a man who enjoys methodological 
elaboration for its own sake. Barth 
writes “The level of complexity and 
sophistication reached in tnese essays 
is very low.” They are more of a call 
(o order, a pica for theory to be min- 
imal rather than maximal: "I believe 
that the study of social anthropology 
cannot today be advanced much by 
sophistication and refinement of its 
current total stock of concepts and 
ideas.” He agrees that his models 
“lack cognitively satisfying complete- 
ness, unity and closure" and admits 
that they have sometimes been criti- 
cized “as being partial, incomplete 
and over-simplified." Their merit 
9urely is that they do not stand in the 
way of further development, and do 
not combine to form a closed system. 


In an encyclopaedia article in 1968, 
Edmund Leach pointed to them as 
likely to prove fruitful in developing 
the concept of social structure. 

Although he discourses lucidly on 


nated my general understanding of 
Man.” But as he further explains at 
the beginning of his masterly con- 
cluding essay "Swat Pathans recon- 
sidered”, r, The point is that 
Swat— both in recent historic times 


co-variation, generative models and 1 }P rec £ nt ^stonc times 

the Theory of Games, Barth never V me i° f my fte,d JY° rk m 

stravs Far fmm nh SP rv«t 195 4-1 5 not only a very different 


strays far from observed empirical 
reality. His working concepts are 
simpler and more direct than the 
terminology might suggest. They are 
Barth's way of explaining the particu- 
lar vision which he brings to nis eth- 


1954— is not only a very different 
world from the everyday life experi- 
ence of most of us; it is also quite 
different from the conditions usually 
depicted in anthropological reports 
from much of the world." In a nut- 


Barth's way of explaining the particu- *S?!5 IT ?T r ° P °W rep0rtS 
lar vision which he brings to his eth- JPjJJ ?5„£ e o* 0 , ' ■ 5,® ou j' 

nography and which is part of what * SfjJ™ S * a f ga £ n theoret '; 

he calls his “research focus”. The P otent . ia ' precisely because of 

t- n ...... fnftiT nunnnitv to cnmnup 11 


Norman sorcery 


more about a reality which she did 

n v f not doubt. But her. real break- 

HJ LUCy Mair through was the result of pure mis- 

understanding. A young doctor at the 

JEANNE FAVRET-SAADAt • nearest psychiatric hospital put her in 

Deatllv Wnnk touch with a witchcraft victim who 

WUchcrrfMn the Rnrao? was ahout be discharged - and 

TtanSmed because Mme Favret could talk about 

JEJJ" 1 !? uS hC ?« : > « spe,ls ^out sneering he decided she 

Cambridge University Press, must be an “unwitcher". For Mme 
~ l M?W??E^ back »* 5,95 >- Favret’s part she thought that at last 

» oil 4/317 2 she had found a “good informant". 

In tu.. u ,, 4 “ . , Tbe greater part of Deadly Words 

,n Aincn it Is easy to study witch- is an account of her talks with Jean 
craft. Its reality is laken for granted, Babin (fictitious name) and his wife, 
and It crops up all the time In every- Eventually she advised Babin to con- 
day conversation. European sceptic- suit a "stronger” professional. He 
ism is met .with confident assertion, refused point-blank. Why? “Because 
Normandy Socage, he doesn't much believe", his wife : 
%■**’ *55! °f said. It transpired that he had him- 

» scientific self been suspected of witchcraft. As 
one«niaciifiB5tecl In doctors, school- Mme Favret points out, since every 

' 5 * h ? “S °f victim must Same a vrftch, in fh2 
nlmm n'ffefi whole Community there must be as 
te? ° f many vetches as. victims'. The sub- 


notion of a "generative model" helps 
him to avoid an unduly limiting 
choice between the actual and the 
historical, between structure and 
process. As he puts it, “Any close 
demarcation of my object of study in 
space and time seemed only to cut 
me off from interesting and 
illuminating data.” One is soon per- 
suaded of his marked personal gift 
for simultaneous observation and 
interpretation. It almost looks as 
though the theories and models are, 
at least in part, a rationalization of a 
rather special and productive sort of 
research temperament. 

Barth’s vision reveals not only 
existing social forms, but the proces- 
ses by which they have been gener- 
ated. It is this which makes the 
material from Swat so exciting. But 
why Swat? “Perhaps", he writes in 
the introduction to the second vol- 
ume, “the experience of Swat 
Pathans has at times unduly dorai- 


their capacity to surprise.” 

Swat, in North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Pakistan, “is a secluded 
inter-mountain valley of great fertil- 
ity, densely settled by a pre- 
dominantly agricultural population." 
It is, or was at the time of his first 
visit, an anarchic area beset by fac- 
tion and conflict, weak in central in- 
stitutions and with major security 
problems for property and person. 
Each Swat community contains a 
number of unequal groups known as 
qoum, which Barth, in spite of the 
complete absence in the area of 
Hindu religion, refers to as “castes", 
thereby bringing on himself a some- 
what unprofitable controversy with 
Louis Dumont, who argues, 1 think 
convincingly, that caste should be 
considered a purely Hindu 
phenomenon. Local chiefs wield (or 
then wielded) great power, but they 
had to work hard first to win and 
then to keep it. The way in which 
the organization of descent groups 


The ngangas’ nkondes 


delfrium" -iLX; K? itches as. victims', The sus- 

cs&^ra , &“ir'E 

at worst . declared insane. Ordinary- Bocage it is not thought possible tc 
■*Wf« * be toughed at ..bewitch somebody T 'mere hated 
gn^Wer questions with stones of what which' might conceivably be an 
fiappetied tp sdme : other:"backward - AffL 1 ' SWL 


By J. B, Donne 

RAOUL LEHUARD; 

Fftlcfces ft clous du Bsu-Azire 
264pp. 142 black-and-white illustra- 
tions. 24 Rue de Draguignan, 95400 
Amouville-les-Oonesse: Fr. 450. Arts 
d Afrique Noire. 

In -1972,' Raoul Lehuard, manager in 
a famous firm of chaln~stores,a man 


mi 


, ^ ' ; thgt . of . who have been named as witchiTre : ° uts,de r Par is, he published the first jested that this practice derived 

; -- believe. Intermediate so much afrSti of the/power rf the • 151116 Of Arts d'Afrtque Noire, a serf- fr . onr . the European custom of driving 

gone from "unwitcher" that they inay leave the • quarterly- journal which rapidly P ms ln to a day or wax image of the 
- school to University; they read and ask neighbourhood or even die . ; gained an international reputation F ersor ) one wishes to harm, from the 

questions of writers such as Jeanne , « ' _ , j among 1 all those concerned in anv *®gend of St Sebastian, or from 

FUYKt Who, can be expected to fakp • .JgJf conpl lodes wthadis- way with African art, including art representations of the Grucifixibn 

them seriously. : ■ ■ . . ™.f on of ihp. logical foundaftons of . historians, museum curators, dealers Hsplf, introduced by the, early Por-. 

Witches, tn the Bbcace as often in CC j mp ex ,? f bfillef8, rt rests,, she . ancj collectors. Naturally, the articles fW^w-'-Lehuaid- rejects this theory 

^ J « mptiDn Jf Publishes, which are^always ve“ op the grounds that1ia r dly anywheS 

vShTES W'XUMtd ln black anf whim ftj«» West Africa, apaif from 

adventure can be^cribed to wftch- s mapily orientated towards AbjOTey m Dahomey where Christ- 

1 ‘ craft! in Africa,, but in the Botage it 'j£££' f ^ art of .the Cabon. mid Central P^etrate until the faU 

is riot thought of ,as an LnlBnltinn mSUc ,th Africa, vaty in interest and scholar- of th e kingdom at the end of the last. 

«P explanation excess- force must extend their soacc. . shin ac Hn. iw« At i»e a — canturv « th* -t 


!ed to a division of each' local ™ 
munity into two wards, and^ fl 
Palhan society as a whole inm. 
conflicting blocs is diagnose? S 
unernng insight - and, aceoSi-TS 
Barth’s account of it, could 8 b 

asr* wi,h,h '" idof ^ 

description and my analysis, J 
their toll over the years and 
some doubts whether the models | 
had constructed of characteristif 
systems and processes possessed 
guite the force which I once thouabL 
So, in August 1978, 1 chose to rehuu 
to Swat for a brief revisit to check oa 
previous understandings and obiene 
recent changes. I proceeded directh 
by bus from Peshawar. . .". Baithioi 
on to tell of the confrontation, ona 
railway bridge too narrow to cam 
two lines of traffic, between his fen 
and a small van, of the impisu 
which developed and of the evenhrf 
solution arrived at. with the help of 
"a young man who emerged Son 
the back of the bus." Baith sees in 
this an example of a characteristic 
pattern of rivalry, mobilization sod 
resolution which is recognizable auin 
and again in a wide divenity of ac- 
tions, and which is one of a small set of 
“deep structures" through which Swil 
society can be describedand analysed. 
In his hands at least, the models work 
remarkably well. Of -Barth's <nu 
achievement, and of the brilliance of 
these essays, there can be no doubt. 


iron driven into them, so that in 
some cases (he entire body Is hidden, 
to such an extent that the head, or 
even the face alone. Is the only part 
of the underlying woodcarving stUl 
visible. 

As the: missionaries, traders and 
other European travellers reported at 
the turn of the century, these 
nkonde, as thev are called in the var- 
ious Kongo dialects, were used by 
the nganga (medicine-man) to bring 
pam, sickness or even death to his 
cUent’s enemies by the implantation 
of a nail. But, as Lehuard rightly 
stresses, they were also employed to 
cure patients of disease. Jt has been 
suggested that this practice derived 
front the European custom of driving 


tncui scnousiy.-.' ■ . . v*. • , luunuHiipns or 

A Witchi., tn .1.^5'.. Often to ' ISep'tof' $1 

1 a d ! S,r ? y rtieir everyooe has a certain measure 'of 
tore*’ some mord; than olhera. 


. . 1 ... ■ '•.f Sve 9 ..WP.tt© must have excess fpreer but deplov It onlv which hna'hcan D nrv.er!„A S < • the dnastfnr hnWH^ 


implantation of nails 
spite ~the presence of 
other Europeans bn 


Dennett’s Seven Years among At 
Fjort (London, 1887), wilh its mutt* 
rations of a nganga in action, his 
nkonde beside mm; or of Dennett 1 ! 
At the Back of Hhe Black Man's Mad' 
(London, 1906), with its chapter oa 
“Ndongoism" including a list ol 
dames of nail-fetishes with their usa 
Bentley was a; missionary who went 
to San Salvador in 1879. : Dennett 
was a trader who reached the 
Loango Coast In 1879 .or T6S0. 

Their Importance as sources resides 
in their fluency in their local diatett . 
and their priority hi theit respective 
areas. Lehuard’s statement that « 
was “at the beginning of the 20th 
century that observers . started » i 

S ic of nklsi (mediolnal charrtsj, of; 

precise aesigqation and Jeff • : 
functions” needs to: be antedaW* W 
twenty years. 

Misinterpretation , is often , 
mistranslation. "He is Ma^ Vedm : 

becomes the incomprehensible up, : 
sir Venda". Of a nkonde i 
German collector said that it j t(wt 
den Missetater" it Is stated tw 
It merely "pourchdssalt ■ les ina^ ; 
faiteurs”, and the wrong date of 
lection Is given. A loose . 

of , a : passage from a . non-MiH®* 
hnok ■ fCirmtifplI*. t 1 Dlarv. Lofl®®,, 


ta^:-<»*'?au&S5SSJS(5fi3*33 






■*V., . Ignore OS .01 ;l. 

Kl«w tpale figures - (somfi; bi 


v <^mpics';STe : alBo:known)'am^to 
•foutiri jit ^OrapeBO- ;.'AfljdR i ‘Allidri 
mUseums ahil priVaifl- coliedtic 


■impbriant j|o consider iq 
Mt. dx tent kf^ nkopae ^wa? used for 

uinffortht Kf ' . — • .viL-i *T 


The reference itself is-to Sh 1 Hvtf . 

: Johnston’s Georg!? Qrenfdl 'snaw 
Congo (Loridohj }2 . volumes, l«»h.- 
which • made ’ us?:'; of ;Orepfws ■ 
V "diaries arid rbsearchei”: ,1^”. 
With, other recdrdavto i»mpile A' 1 ®' ; 

, tory and description /of .'the 
‘ Independent- Spate 1 arid adJololpg O*’. . . 
iricta of CongoI^nd'- '• ?. ! 

. , One gets ittie;: Impri^Djhat g , (J 
monograph '-wflT planned ' 

scholarly lints, ’but 
had tp bi brought^- 
aoiti , with . tfre ^ - 

i. no time, to gp,< cfeepef ^Jrito 
tute ; qr, to check. 

•tions;, datds hriti other detalll./So^ , 
..thisj:'; is not : the" 'defirlitlv?'.. 


W •»! a^metre 1 high,!., but can ! range ; M^ppftant early .reports and 
tg/from, 20. cm.'tQ The.-: right ; pteta some j of 1 his 'Eneiish' ' 

ord ; hand may be : raided ‘rand, 1 nlflyjfbld a •ntahkirireesj HeadDeartUh^^mAF 

Mobil 

S8 ■ mWrj ; ' 


tiSBSS 

ave been ^^- J 




ihdthejrve 


deUc' llst ojF 

"tr^anil 
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Searching for fathers 


By Jennife r Uglow 

RTER DE POLNAY! 
a stone Throw 

22^j. Piatkus: Loughton, Essex. 
fl^6188 0706 

■flic story opens with a young antique 
dealer, Philip Hay ton engaged in an 
affair with Virginia, wife of an older 

colleague Hnd virtual father-substitiite, 
p au l Recce wood. Out of respect for 
Paul (with little regard for the lady) he 
agrees to end the affair and the two 
mu arrange that he will write a letter 
too France saying he has fallen in love 
writ another woman. Plan becomes 
rmphecy. Philip borrows a house in a 
deep Auvergnat valley and meets 
Bise, educated daughter of the farm’s 
toner owner, Bernadette. During his 
stay Bernadette lends him the scrib- 


ar« , !Saa&-FJ:2ss2iSB 


Casting away 


nrnhlpmc rt r h n „c,»ir s * tne Darren upbnnging of an expatnate 

J3K ^ The jESSS ES," a r e '! ,ote Child, the commdlshlp with slVangcrs 
^^^3SS7S l TS& 1tU> which can i,lumine toe bleakest 
y * ^_ k one moments of war, the nuances of obliea- 


renrh imrmicv^iu r * " ,,,umcni s or war, me nuances or obltga- 

JISL-i fc j i f r * h * e cart€ ll °n, loyally and treachery. As the title 
rfgiona/e. It supports a society appar- suggests, this novel examines both the 

yCl Wh u. reeve ! y ^rt of closeness which Implies distance 
hn7inhnp S t™ip n ^. mein, ^ r „ in lh ® and its converse, the apparent gulf 
whpr«Mhr* mnmi nl ' ! , onade , ) . and wh «c h “ chance gesture can bridge. The 
^vpnl S5-25TV cleareslowly to action is divided between England and 

ZSfttr er,ChCnll,ing Francc ' and althou 8b the bilingual 
memories of better days. heroes of both stories move easily 

De Polnay writes of France with l ^ the J l 

affectionate irony and with no hint of ornm nnaii^ih'^ Hit£?° nC fl u d , Ie e ' 
the snobbishness which pervades his p«*a , ,if!) a !|^: , ^ e difference between 
English scenes. This kind of internal 

con tradiction is sensed throughout and ' c ThC S° u ‘ 

results In a disturbingly uneven quality oinj£h£!tf H uiH mP T r S , WC ,i 85 
of writing. The main female characters, L.TS inL iSSL .*£?!! 

^r d «T^e P Tn/„7;c , Si y cr; 

*- ' ve " iu ""y ■«■*> a- novef-rou": 


By Nicholas Spoliar 

DION DIVIGNY: 

Adrift 

139pp. Collins. £4.95. 

0 00 261004 3 

A hundred days ... on a boat 
thirty-two feet in length, eight feet 
wide in its centre, narrowing at 
both ends to a point. A piece of 
canvas and awning for a sail, a 
spar and some rotten rope. With- 


tions to be answered in the course of 
the novel. 

Though in the end the characters 
all meet a similar destiny, their fates 
demand to be interpreted in different 
ways: ultimately good and evil are 
rewarded and punished appropriate- 
ly, and the journey takes on 
metaphysical dimensions. Tawl, the 
collaborator with the witch, will 
never reach the Africa he dreams of, 
while Uzec, acquiring humility, and 
having lost ail “trace of the man who 
had danced at Dirtor's wedding- 
feast", finally experiences the vision 
he has been seeking. This is a re- 


Wed memoirs of an English resistance over their emotional lives. Yet every 
fighter she sheltered from the Ger- now and then they are subjected to 
mans. blunt anatomical reductions to breasts, 

During fifty years of fiction writing buttocks and thighs which seem to 
Peter de Polnay, now in his mid- ^P on S ° a ^ e f?, n °/, nf ?y c 
seventies and author of over thirty « Wesoffee 1 ! ng 

novels, has acquired a reputation as an are conveyed with some delicacy, the 
-ubane and consistent entertainer. re . nd “ m 8 °f physical experience. 
Here again he mixes the ingredients , sex f ual P !easure ~ wa . rtim ^ 

wilh conscious craft to produce an 

intriguing tale which maintains its- ^“mrindng. Perhaps the author has 

.,« ihLnU,.i .Mrhinn » mmtonii been dotie a disservice by the praises 
'hrpughput.reachinga romanti- . . .. .. . rea 5 flbi n^. for 


This paradoxical affinity, of which a 
central condition Is separation, struc- 
tures every aspect of the book, and the 
relationships depicted are variations 
on the theme - space and closeness 
between lovers, mother and daughter, 
husband and wife, benefactor and pro- 
tege, employer and servant, traitor and 


spar ami some rouen rope, nun- he has been seeking, inis is a re- 
out food and water. What kind of demplive vision, and in the novel's 
cruelty was this? What kind of semi-rcliglous conclusion may be 
lunatic’s prank could do this to found a kind of justification both for 
them? the horrors of the_ voyage and for the 

The plot of this novel, with its over- human life of which it is a metaphor, 
tones of "The Ancient Mariner”, is The early sections of Adrift are 
simple: it takes place on a small shaky, sliding towards melodrama, 
boat, a former whaling vessel carry- but the novel achieves a considerable 
ing nine Seychellois passengers power once it sets going, while the 
twenty miles from one island to style, superficial ana journalistic at 
another. Some of- the nine, including the outset, becomes more muscular 
the boat’s owner, Theodore Uzcc, nnd concentrated. Overall the effect 
have been to a wedding, and the Is of an eventful and entertaining 
bridegroom and his fifteen-year-old piece of narration with a number of 


of Adrift are 
s melodrama, 
a considerable 
ing, while the 
journalistic at 


passengers, 


torture, is forced, conventional and teg6, employer and servant, traitor and witch s two dried-up slsters-in-!aw. 
unconvincing. Perhaps the author has betrayea, priest and penitent. The title Tawl, the sinister coxswain, lias black- 

I J _ -to _ J? ,1. _ 1 ka/iANitof a mail A ft I TlPr Iftfn tfllrifTKf tllf» LUftlTlP fl 


wife arc among the passengers, dramatic set-pieces:- the killing of a 
together with the middlc-ngcd daugh- turtle; a battle between a whale and 
ter of a witch, answering a summons a squid (shades of Moby Dicky, a 
to her mother’s death -bed, and the hurricane; the rescue of Selby by a 
witch's two dried-up slsters-in-!aw. passing liner; Uzcc's dreams. The 


colly optimistic conclusion by means of 
tome judiciously placed surprises. It is 
ikon of trust and betrayal, of differ- 
ed cfcfinilions of love, and of the 


scorch for “fathers" which involves 
iHognition of the enduring shadow of 
the last war (drawing indirectly on the 
author's own experience of the French 
resistance), 

Ike charm of the book derives from 


been dorte a disservice by the praises 
heaped on his “sheer readability", for 
he frequently seems to allow his facility 
with words to remain unchecked by 
any critical faculty. A casual style easily 
slides into a careless one; there are 
pages where cliche and outdated collo- 
quialism fight to share the page. 

A Stone Throw remains a “good 
read" and perhaps it is wrong to judge 
it against stricter criteria. Yet the 


phrase becomes a moral metaphor mailed Uzec into taking 
made explicit in the Catholic refer- and there is much stage- 
ences of the journals. How great is the the beginning of the n 
distance between martyr and recusant, Uzec's superstitious fears. 


Tawl, the sinister coxswain, lias black- boat is' a microcosm of human cxis- 
mailed Uzec into taking the women, tence, with birth— the witch’s daugh - 
and there is much stage-business, at ter, Madame Hennessy, is preg- 
the beginning of the novel, about nant— and death Imminent through- 


!• . • *• !;• 


■/ 

-." it' 


1 ' 




or between the Groce which allows Th e events of the novel are initi- 
forgiveness and the perpetuation of a ied by two mechanical disasters, the 
hatred -are these matters of choice or f fli i ure of , he engine after t |, e gear- 
chance, nature or circumstance? De handle snaps, nnd the breaking of 
Polnay is noted for his light touch, but the chain attaching the boat to its 
one cannot doubt the seriousness of the anchor-accidents which enact the 
concerns which sustain this unpreten- rup iuring of the links between the 


lious holiday fiction. 


Creaming of spires 


By Lindsay Duguid 

LW BELUtyGHAMi • 

°*ri; The Novel • 

Johnson. . £6. • 

5*7538 010 • .V 


'i OUUWi 3 the relations of the characters alter 

A- (Uzec’s son, Selby, rejects his father 

important than the plot, which is, little aimless visits to the cinema and endless and his wife Dirfor). and secrete are 
more than the narrator’s reliving of his conversations about what people are uncovered. Early on Uzec wondeis 
undergraduate days. William Hotman, ■ really like,; all of which are described in: “What monster among them was 
a grammar-school boy from Colchester wear detati r The remote-seeming mid- being punished for some hidden 
and therefore gauche; falls in love with. 196Qs setting, with its miniskirts and- crime?, and this is among the ques- 
Isabei Jeffries Who is beautiful and pot as charmingly period as anything in 

remote and who moves in a rather fast Zufelka Dobson r Is exactly right as a _ * - * . . * • 

set of enviably self-assured ex-public background to the undergraduates -g-% " Kl rt n 

school chums. From the first sighting of blend of CymaSm and curiosity, though, I HX1 Ultic 

her in the library, William pursues to® ra are moments when me sodai , . . O r G 

_ .■■■ .< . • v .k hlfiAFtf thraolanf fn nvAnuhtflm f no » •• 1 1 : 


Uzec s superstitious fears. 'out. Moreover, a great variety of 

The events of the novel are initi- experience is introduced into the 
ated by two mechanical disasters, the D ove i : toe eating habits of tne 

failure of the engine after the gear- Seychellois upper classes to the voo- 
handle snaps, and the breaking of practices of Ternay, a copk, 
the chain attaching the boat to its when attempting to seduce a girl, 
anchor-accidents which enact tbe Paradoxically, in view of its sub- 
rupturing of the links between the ject. Adrift is a celebration of life 
characters and civilization. The rest rather than a lament over dissnlu- 
of the novel describes the steady tion: the sense of freedom and satis- 
drift of the boat the thousand or faction that Uzcc gains from writing 
more miles' towards Africa, and this In his H joumqJ justifies and gives 
Is a journey oh rriore than one level:, meaning to existence. “Names were 
the relations of the characters alter life", he reflects, and there Is a con- . 
(Uzec’s son, Selby, rejects his father tinuily between the fluttering pages 
and his wiTe Dirfor). and secrete are of the' boat-owner’s notebook and 
uncovered. Early on Uzec wondeis Dion Divigny’s completed work. The 
“What monster among them was . fiction, like the journal which is its 
being punched for some hidden source, is ah act of recovery and re-. 


demption. 


.l. J--.. : Isabel diligently, Rmassing evidence 

, ^8 his' bookQxford; The Novel about her - rather In the manber of an 
■*? .ftwunghant seeps to be making a! 'earnest PhD student - through letters, 
sSI' ? B LL a yk° ^tip^nied merely to anecdotes, Articles in Isis, ana reported 
his Work'from the tpwn, the conversations. Much of the book is 
gw. tbe football team, the baas and thus about class and love, and the 


history ' threatens to overwhelm (he ’ , 
human drama. William's story Is so.: 


qualified by hindsight that it has-,to : Ry Heithfif -Lawton 
struggle hard for any immediacy and, Dy 

the distancing perspectives employed . '^=^= . 1 ■ . - = 7? 


by (he author, which i 


stives empl 
include cm 


anges .. MARY VANN HUNTER: 


ofnarrative voice as various characters. Sassafras 


j: . mi ia uciuaui, ratner rumnicnuuy u]bibhvii*ouuu — — L c 1 

tnemberehiii of a particu- means that it is not in the least te J stories about Isabel^ are. part of a -jgw. Hamisb Haniifton. £7.95.. ; 
tSSKS .Action; the ^Oxford . surprising that in both these- spheres failure, to Mhn us. xamwsn, .*/ a .. 
to' belong to such a Williaraahould eventually succeed. that is diverting along theway,incliid- ..i. 

' : ; .cfpsa^hecked , M onaA 0jffDrd nov^BtU te'SSSiWTS S’ SI! hn^ as What kd 


. auiiui v u# uivvtii* «wi 

. that is diverting along the way, includ- 
ing literary alfusions, in-jokes, and a ■ 


! Soon, however; Batty's innocence is 

under, threat. Her Ant experience of 
dealh-by-violence is the bloody slaugh- 
ter iof the hog "Big -Boy- . Batty 
• soon has to facea fdw mote unpleasant 
Mother tells Her she's getting 
“too0ld",to play 'with her .coloured 
. chums William and Caroline (' ‘Beat- 
rice v Louise, it’s just not donp ); her 
; - . school, mate . Lula Ann shows her. a 


MjWhJa' 1 ir.yinor HU M IUVIV* ■ 

sUbR'aa'NfgelWilliams's; JgSS:. 
SLflS-'SW.tV*?.- an ^ Margaret 


security,; and knowledge on 

certffitimes. Things we not entity. ^^of^y bl^pW details on 
bath ed In a rosy, glow (though there* A- ^ dust jacket.) The novel leaves ope , 
teBOli to a P unt and toe necessary feeUng likethB visitor in Gilbert Rylq's 
icsMrn t brandishing of champagne bottles), for famous example^“You haveshbwujne . 




ng" Oil over - the baffled Batty’s 
I. After, this unfortunate experii- 
thp guilt-ridden Battysymbolical- 


; I 

'••.ii J 4 

• ■ i 


.i?'\ 


y;- ; 





i niJ^Bps thf .fcgt that,vunlike the i 
; ' vJm <°^ Pptothy.L. Sayers, , 
j.; ,a nd Michael Inhes, 

.^ n,bt : coritmn q cqrpse. ..J 

' ' ctv and' 1 - 1 


famous example 


trubklB lbed t^vered 
Guilt lovingly: ' sewn 


f n “,i ' WhatiWilHam chiefly ^remembers are th&J doUegeSj^ut whert I 5 ,the Uni- quilt lovingly: sewn, .together by ,a . gJS 

it, '^unlike, the ^ d parties, pointless cupa y of tea, ^vettity>’:. ,L - : Gra0(|ina,* or .» - omdetfr' auntT(wbp-:!- wlJ ^ 

hyX, Sayers,.- •' # I-???- : ■ ! meanwhile site, (nher rc^ldng-cWr; 

pibael Innes,-- ;• ! <rfi,;thfr verandah).': ^com 

.^h-a cqrpse. The beginning of Sassafras, a first yfrorti 

IfeXacri . and-- t v- ■ . J. .'I nnvHl.hu Mary' Vanin Hunts* 1 'Oarnes-.-firoiii 


^ bpMer J.p be a. boy., 


■ in'; 1 Fart Two Hatty’s 'life ia furthef 
. ^complicated" when per father returns 





'The chiia-|S nicknamed Bm(y, the i Ifttiblescent. H^rpiqe &egins datipg 
Tor. Beatrice:, iioui^e; and bps una'h.as to Jepni how tp fend oft . 
lates with; names’ like. Lula Ann . umorO us elder gentiemen. Hu pari!. 


Beatrice is brought pp . Thre sh© goes to'cpllezpi is vojed the 
“ nk .in .the:, svoodpd Vprettfest fresfimah ih r tne clifs**,' ittid 
C?roliflai\She goes . gets, .serioh^ : ,wi(h ' Plum,' ! whorft | she 
hates y/eai-Jng dres- marrie^ ^jja tender Age: They begirt 
irduroy pabts ), has .married life nreppy-s^le rds, miaetr 


ngstlfng .in . the:, woodpd 


^wWfe,4)ii^bunted‘ jjy,, 1 s.- 
toexL^fo^thec ^ld /V 


V the sink 1 

. ,■ - ■ K-' ' it 


dta, : Spaghetti; itop! 

te aq SOffW’s ?»#• ; 






v rinabcea^i sho dalshes around helping 
>! ;Crendmotherifc'ed;t he chickens,- com- 
: f munes-wJtii GpJiriflnce the wide-eyed 
- i , r, cow, and ea$ up the blackberry p[q and : 


i helping ■ CareJirtc at Chapel Hill - 1 presumably; 
hs, coin- rrtrtny 6f BaUy s expcriences resenible 
ide-eyed hertfWn. GdtSpn Me Cullers .Flanliery, 
y pie and* fp;(»«hori-Eudbrp Welty aiid Rather- 1 




*'-' m \ 




